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THE TRANSFER OF LAND. 


N these days of wonderful projects, 
when there seems no limit to 
credulity and capital, nor to the 
wildness and bigness of engineer- 
ing schemes, one is almost surprised 
that we have had no proposal for 
filling up St. George’s Channel, so 
that a railway could be made direct 
from Cork to Bristol and from Bel- 
fast to Liverpool. It would be a 
grand work; but I hope I may be 
pardoned if, while I avoid giving 
any outline of the undertaking, I 
glance at a few of the political 
results which it seems to me would 
be advantageous to Great Britain— 
except in one respect ; we should 
lose the eminent services which 
Ireland has rendered and is render- 
ing to the United Kingdom asa 
trial-ground, and as a motive power 
for great reforms. 

For the easy progress which the li- 
beralisation of government hasmade 
in England, Ireland possesses great 
indirect claims upon our gratitude. 
The trade of the empire, which, as 
Mr. Gladstone truly says, has 
augmented by leaps and bounds, 
might still have been confined by 
what we should now regard as a 
famine price of wheat, had not the 
attitude of Ireland, in consequence 
of the potato disease, set firm the 
swaying mind of Peel in the direc- 
tion of Free Trade. We have the 
record of this influence upon his 
own confession, and was it not to 
the same agitation that the Duke of 
Wellington conceded that bare mea- 
sure of justice to which, as a citizen 
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of a free country, I blush to refer 
under the common title of Catho- 
lic ‘Emancipation ’—as though reli- 
gious liberty were not the unques- 
tionable, inalienable birthright of 
every individual in such a commu- 
nity? I shall not lay much stress 
upon the Irish Church Act, because 
the circumstances were so different 
from those which surround the sis- 
ter Establishment in this country; 
but had Ireland been as Wales is, 
a part of the mainland, I doubt 
very much if even Mr. Gladstone’s 
burning sense of justice would have 
enabled him ere this to have re- 
moved an anomaly so scandalous, 
one which could only be matched 
by the establishment—which, thank 
God, is, we know, impossible—of 
Roman Catholic supremacy in this 
Protestant land. And finally I 
come to the Land Laws of Ireland ; 
in regard to which she is now under 
a régime so different from that 
which prevails in England. But 
who will assert that these whole- 
some and liberal changes would 
have been enacted had it not been 
that the lawless condition of the 
country, and the miserable involve- 
ments of so many of the landowners, 
compelled the establishment of the 
Encumbered Estates Court, of the 
Record of Titles Office, and of the 
legal enforcement of tenant right ? 

As, however, I propose for the 
present to confine myself strictly to 
the subject of the Transfer of Land, 
I shall not touch upon the operation 
of the Land Act, but solely upon 
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the example of the Landed Estates 
Court, which, in its record of titles, 
is fast becoming a registry for the 
transfer of Irish land. Ireland 
is, as everyone knows, mainly an 
agricultural country, and such are 
always more prone to be Catholic 
than manufacturing communities. A 
chief reason why Catholic communi- 
ties do not succeed in manufacture 
is owing to the number of religious 
holy-days and to the habits which 
such intervals of enforced rest en- 
gender. But, of course, there are 
other and obvious reasons why the 
three southern Provinces of Ireland 
have not succeeded in manufacture, 
and I allude to this only to explain 
the very general embarrassment of 
the landowners which led to the 
foundation of the Encumbered Es- 
tates Court. Generations trained 
away from habits of business toa 
life of sporting and personal in- 
dulgence, constrained by a sense of 
duty and public opinion to provide 
for all their children, and com- 
pelled by even a stronger rule of 
custom to give the old domain to 
the eldest son, soon became involved. 
In England, such drones in our hive 
found from time to time among the 
daughters of Heth—.e. of trade and 
of commerce—fair means of relieving 
the estate which bore their family 
name and fortunes; butin Ireland 
this tribe of golden-handed maidens 
did not exist, and English fathers 
seldom felt elation at the thought 
of establishing their daughters in 
the castles of distant Ireland. So 
there was no remedy, no relief 
to be had but through a surgical 
process of legislation, and it was 
decreed that a Court should be 
established, in which, upon the pe- 
tition either of the owners or of the 
creditors of encumbered settled 
estates, these could be sold, and the 
land, together with its incum- 
bent, set free. Matters were so 
arranged that the Court should 
enquire into and record the title 
with despatch and economy, and 
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should give to the purchaser a sim- 
ple and indisputable claim. What 
has been the result ? The operation 
of the Tribunal was found so bene- 
ficial in regard to the Transfer of 
Land, that the Encumbered Estates 
Court soon became the Landed Es- 
tates Court, in the archives of which 
the titles of any estates might be 
recorded after proper notice and 
investigation, and a sale of all or 
part conducted with economy and 
credit. : 

I do not assert that this legis- 
lation was intended to promote the 
Transfer of Land, but such has 
undoubtedly been its effect. The 
owners and occupiers of land have 
in all countries and atall times been 
the most powerful class, though in 
the United Kingdom the perpetua- 
tion of the feudal system, long after 
the people have outgrown its re- 
strictions, has here, and here alone, 
of all States in the world, endan- 
gered this supremacy. In this 
matter of Land Tenure Reform, Ipre- 
sume to speak both as a Conservative 
and as a Liberal, and to address my 
remarks in the first place to the 
landowners, as of particular and ur- 
gent importance to them. Although 
I believe implicitly in a policy of 
righteousness, and in such as mould- 
ing every day more and more the pol- 
icy of nations, yet in nearly twenty 
years of manhood I have learned the 
sad truth that classes are actuated 
primarily by self-interest, and that 
only secondarily do they unite with 
others in regard to the public 
welfare. Often have I heard old 
Irishmen pipe in the treble of age 
the song they heard in childhood 
about the 


Good news, 
That Boney’s left Elba this morning. 


of which they all agree the esoteric 


meaning was that the price 
of the barrel of corn in England 
would be more than doubled. 
Bred among landowners and 
farmers in this island, I remember 
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in childhood hearing tales of ‘ the 
good old times’ when a crop of 
wheat—fourteen sacks to the acre— 
had actually been worth the fee 
simple of the rich land on which it 
grew, and the talk of the day was 
that a traitor’s death would be the 
proper fate of Villiers and Cobden 
and Bright, who were then, through 
evil and good report, labouring to 
give the people the inestimable 
blessing of cheap bread. 

That great step which has been 
made in Ireland towards Free 
Trade in Land was taken to a 
great extent unconsciously, and 
therefore with much error, but the 
natural operation of self-interest is 
nevertheless fast making the Landed 
Estates Court a registry for the 
more ready and economic Transfer 
of Land. The Encumbered Estates 
Court was established in 1849, and 
up to the present date, say, in the 
space of twenty-three years, nearly 
one-sizth of the soil of Ireland has 
passed, in regard to title, through 
the hands of the Examiners. I do 
not aver that the whole of this land 
has been sold, though it cannot be 
questioned that the object of such 
examination has always had re. 
ference to sale. Anyone who takes 
up an Irish newspaper may learn 
much of the operation of the Court. 
He will find that though the per- 
nicious laws and customs in regard 
to primogeniture, entail, and strict 
settlement, obtain in Ireland, as 
in England and Scotland, yet that 
the sales of land are vastly more 
numerous ; and especially he will 
notice the extreme rarity of a sale 
conducted otherwise than under the 
authority of the Court, and the still 
more exceptional occurrence of a sale 
of land without a title stamped with 
the authority of that Tribunal. In 
fact the landowners of Ireland have 
already learned the marketable value 
ofa simple, indefeasible, registered 
title, and accordingly there are many 
notices in Irish journals of applica- 
tion for registration, even when a 
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sale is notimmediately contemplated. 
Of course the economic value of such 
an operation consists mainly in the 
fact that such Transfers imply the 
surrender of the great natural agent 
in production—the land—from ill- 
managing, because embarrassed 
hands, to those which also hold the 
means to make it bring forth in 
greater abundance. 

Nothing saddens one more in re- 
gard to this question of Land Tenure 
Reform than the wilful blindness of 
the Times. Now he is gone, the 
Times permits to Mr. Cobden a post- 
humous appearance on the subject, 
but the valuable correspondence of 
that journal has never been enriched 
by afair exposition of the benefits 
which would accrue from Free Trade 
in Land. It suits the 7'imes to catch 
a half-truth, like that in regard to 
the Sales of Land having amounted 
in 1872 to 10,000,000l.; to dilate 
on it with an unction, and with pur- 
blind satisfaction; and so the great 
journal leads a number of sharp- 
shooters like the Duke of Somerset 
to retail its fallacies to gaping rustics. 
How much more true to its proper 
function of rightly directing the 
public opinion of this country would 
the Times have been, if, instead of 
taking this 10,000,000/. as a text for 
shallow glorification over the Land 
system of this country, it had re- 
garded its singular inadequacy to 
the circumstances of England! How 
much more true, forexample, it would 
have been to say:—‘Here is a 
country of surprising wealth, a 
country in which capital has in- 
creased and is increasing at a rate 
which surpasses even the imagina- 
tion of the past, which is so rich 
that the world is toa great extent 
under mortgage to its people. Its 
realm is so secure that it is the 
banker of the universe; above 
all, its soil is guarded not only by 
the sea, but by a dense and uncon- 
querable people. And yet, such is 
the operation of its antiquated laws 
and customs with regard to the 
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Tenure of Land, so clumsy and costly 
is its method of Transfer, that in the 
year of its greatest wealth and of its 
most unexampled prosperity, the 
Transfer of Real Property did not 
exceed the value of ten millions, 
an amount which, in the shape of a 
Six per Cent. Loan to France, 
London would cover in ten 
minutes. Is any one _ hardy 
enough to say that this would 
not have been a more accurate way 
of putting the fact? Let me then 
for his conviction make almost the 
only reference I shall resort to in 
this paper to the Land system of a 
foreign State, for I intend on this 
occasion to confine myself to the 
affairs if not of the United Kingdom, 
at all events to those of ‘ Greater’ 
Britain. In France, the Transfer of 
Land is rendered onerous to the 
parties concerned, by the imposition 
of a considerable tax on the trans- 
action, amounting in fact fo more 
than six per cent. But notwith- 
standing this, we find from one 
of the greatest authorities that in 
France—‘ the value of immovable 
[real] property annually sold, may 
be estimated at 80,000,000l. ;_ that 
which changes hands by succession 
at 60,000,000l., the duties charged 
upon both amounting to 8,000,000.’ 
Thus in France—which that great 
economist, Mr. John Ramsay McCul- 
loch, predicted fifty years ago would 
to-day be ‘a pauper-warren’ as a 
consequence of its Land system— 
the ordinary annual Transfer of 
Land by sale is eight times as great 
as in the halcyon year of English 
commercial and financial history. 
But.we need not go outside the 
United Kingdom to show the un- 
reasonable character of this jubila- 
tion inaugurated by the Times upon 
the strength of figures of which it 
mistook the meaning. We may 
again refer to the operation of the 
Landed Estates Court in Ireland, 
and from that we may gather what 
would be the effect of a more free 
Transfer of Land among this 
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supremely wealthy and land-loving 
English people. Through that Court, 
as I have already said, nearly a 
sixth of all the lands in Ireland 
have passed, either for sale or with 
a view to sale or mortgage, in the 
space of twenty-three ‘years. Now 
let us suppose that the real pro- 
perty of England had been dealt 
with in the same manrer. It 
would be quite a mistake to as- 
sume that English estates are not 
grievously encumbered. None will 
question the authority of Mr. Caird, 
who concluded his report upon 
English agriculture in the following 
words :—‘ There is one great barrier 
to improvement which the present 
state of agriculture must force on 
the attention of the Legislature— 
the great extent towhich landed pro- 
perty is encumbered. In every county 
where we found an estate more than 
usually neglected, the reason as- 
signed was the inability of the pro- 
prietor to make improvements on 
account of his encumbrances. We 
have not data by which to estimate 
withaccuracy the proportion of Land 
in each county in this position, but 
our information satisfies us that it 
is much greater than is generally 
supposed. Even where estates are 
not hopelessly embarrassed, land- 
lords are often pinched by debt, 
which they could clear off if they 
were enabled to sell a portion, or if 
that portion could be sold without 
the difficulties and expense which 
must now be submitted to. If it 
were possible to render the Transfer 
of Land nearly as cheap and easy as 
that of Stock in the Funds, the value 
of English property would be greatly 
increased. It would simplify every 
transaction both with landlord and 
tenant. Those only who could 
afford to perform the duties of land- 
lord would then find it prudent to 
hold that position. Capitalists 
would be induced to purchase un- 
improved properties for the pur- 
pose of improving them and selling 
them at a profit, A measure 
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which would not only permit the 
sale of encumbered estates, but 
facilitate and simplify the Transfer 
of Land, would be more beneficial 
to the owners and occupiers of 
Land and to the labourers in this 
country than any connected with 
agriculture which has yet engaged 
the attention of the Legislature.’ 
Such is the opinion of one of the most 
intelligent and well-informed of the 
Tithe, Copyhold, and Enclosure 
Commissioners who sit in St. 
James’s Square; and with this au- 
thoritative view of the condition of 
English Land I propose to show 
from the operations of the Landed 
Estates Court in Ireland how greatly 
the Transfer of Land in this country 
would be increased if we had even 
the facilities which are possessed in 
Ireland, and how absurd was the 
triumph of the Times over this sum 
of 10,000,000/. I believe I am cor- 
rect in saying that the Times has 
endorsed the estimate made by Sir 
John Lubbock of the value of the 
real property in the country at 
4,500,000,000/., or thirty years’ pur- 
chase of 150,000,000l. the estimated 
rental. I do not accept that valua- 
tion, but for the present I am not 
referring to my own opinions. In 
twenty-three years the Landed Es- 
tates Court has touched nearly a 
sixth of the land of Ireland. It is 
not reasonable to suppose that if the 
same causes were at work in Eng- 
land, the proportion in extent and 
value of property transferred would 
not be vastly greater than in Ire- 
land. There, as I have lately seen 
in the Counties of Meath and West- 
meath, the differences of religion 
which, as a rule, separate the 
owners and occupiers of land, and 
the terror of assassination which 
has been rampant in these years to 
which I am referring, together with 
the comparative poverty of all, con- 
trast forcibly with the teeming 
wealth of England, and the plea- 
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sure, the security, the unmenaced 
influence which attach to the owner- 
ship of Landin England. But even 
if we make the unreasonable suppo- 
sition that in England the Transfer 
would benogreater thanin Ireland— 
what do we find? Suppose that in 
twenty-three years property to the 
value of one-sixth part of Sir John 
Lubbock’s estimate had been dealt 
with ; that would be 750,000,000l., 
or more than 32,500,000l. a-year ! 
We may surely, therefore, with 
general acquiescence, consider that 
the Transfer of Land in this country 
is lamentably hampered by restric- 
tions, which it was the duty of the 
Legislature long since to have re- 
moved ; and what is perhaps most 
curious is to hear men talk as 
though the country were proceeding 
to this and such like reforms at 
break-neck speed. The danger 
really lies in the cpposite direction. 
I hold that to deny—as I under- 
stood the Duke of Somerset to do 
lately—the need, nay, more, the 
urgency of alteration in regard 
to what are called the Land 
Laws of the country, is about 
as truly conservative a policy as 
would be that of a stoker, who, 
seeing his fires grow hotter than 
ever in a stationary engine, should 
sit upon the safety-valve. Is it not 
wonderful that we, in the reign of 
Victoria, retain practices in respect 
to the Transfer of Land more bar- 
barous than those of the Plantage- 
nets? But even this is perhaps less 
anomalous than that we should do 
so in the teeth of the arguments of 
the greatest lawyers of our time and 
of both parties in the State. No 
Liberal lawyer is more respected than 
Lord Hatherley ?: Hehas said,‘ Look 
how the limitations of your lawaffect 
the Transfer of your Land. It is 
only on account of these that you 
have difficulties as to title ; because, 
if it were not for the complexity of 
limitations, a system of registration 


1 Address on Jurisprudence. Meeting of Social Science Association, 1859. 
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would long since have been estab- 
lished, which, so far as fraud and 
rapidity of Transfer were concerned, 
would have freed us from any 
difficulty of title whatever. You 
have now the combined effect of 
fraud and the complicated investi- 
gation of title, which operates in the 
most serious manner to prevent the 
free Transfer of the Land in our 
community.. What I wish, and have 
long wishe ad for, is a free Transfer of 
Land. On the other side, take ¢ 

lawyer so eminent and so powerful as 
Lord Cairns:? what does he say? He 
has illustrated the evil in the follow- 
ing felicitous manner :—‘ You buy 
an estate at an auction, or you enter 
into a contract for the purchase of 
an estate. You are very anxious to 
get possession of the property you 
have bought, and the vendor is very 
anxious to get his money. But do 


you get possession of the property ? 
On the contrary, you cannot get the 
estate, nor can the vendor get his 
money, until after a lapse—some- 
times no inconsiderable portion of a 


man’s lifetime—spent in the prepa- 
ration of abstracts, in the comparison 
of deeds, in searches for encum- 
brances, in objections made to the 
title, in answers to those objections, 
in disputes which arise upon the 
answers, in endeavours to cure the 
defects. Not only months, but years 
frequently pass in a histor y of that 
kind ; and I should say that it is an 
uncommon thing in this country 
for a purchase of any magnitude to 
be completed—completed by posses- 
sion and payment of the price—in 
a period under, at all events, twelve 
months. The consequences of this 
were stated in the Report of the 
Commission [on the Land Transfer 
Act of 1862]. The Commissioners 
state in their Report, “ When a 
contract is duly entered into, the 
investigation of the title often 
sauses, not only expense, but delay 
and disappointment, sickening both 
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to the seller and to the buyer. The 
seller does not receive his money 
nor the buyer his land, until 
the advantage or pleasure of the 
bargain is lost or has passed away.’ 
Unquestionably that isoneanda very 
great evil under which we labour, 
But that is not the greatest evil. I 
ean well imagine that the purchaser 
of an estate would be content to 
submit to delay, and even to con- 
siderable expense, if he were assured 
that when the delay and expense 
were over, upon that occasion at all 
events he would have a title as to 
the dealings with which for the 
future there would be no difficulty; 
but unfortunately that is not the 
case. Suppose I buy an estate to- 
day. I spend a year, or two or three 
years in ascertaining whether the 
title is a good one. I am at last 
satisfied. I pay the expense—the 
considerable expense, which is in- 
curred—in addition to the price 
which I have paid for my estate, 
and I obtain a conveyance of my 
estate. About a year afterwards [| 
desire to raise money upon mortgage 
of this estate, I find some one willing 
to lend me money, provided I have 
a good title to the land. The man 
says :—“ It is very true that you 
bought this estate, and that you in- 
vestigated the title, but I cannot be 
bound by your investigation of the 
title, nor can I be satisfied by it.’’ 
Perhaps he is a trustee, who is lend- 
ing money which he holds upon 
trust. He says :— “ My solicitor 
must examine the title, and my 
counsel must advise upon it.”” And 
then as between me, the owner of 
the estate, and the lender of the 
money, there is a repetition of the 
same process which took place upon 
my purchase of the estate, and con- 
sequently the same expense is in- 
curred as when I bought it; and 
for the whole of that, I, the owner 
of the estate and the borrower of the 
money, must pay. Well, that is not 


* Speech on Introduction of Re gistvetion of Titles Bill, 1850. 
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all. Months or years after all this 
is completed, from circumstances I 
find I must sell my estate alto- 
gether. I find a person willing to 
become a purchaser. The intending 
purchaser says :—‘‘No doubt you 
thought this was a good title when 
you bought this estate,and no doubt 
this lender of money thought he had 
a very good security when he lent 
his money ; but you are now asking 
me to pay my money. I must be 
satisfied that the title is a good one ; 
my solicitor must look into it, and 
my counsel must advise upon it.” 
Then again commence abstracts, 
examinations, objections, difficulties, 
correspondence, and delay. I am 
the owner of the estate, and I must 
pay substantially for the whole of 
that, because, although the expense 
there is paid in the first instance by 
the purchaser, of course, in the 
same proportion as that expense is 
borne by him, in the same proportion 
will he abate the price which he 
will give for the estate.’ 


Thus we have the present system 
of Transfer of Land defined by the 


great luminaries of the Law. | will 
quote only one other authority, and 
1 refer to Mr. Freshfield for two 
reasons,—first, because he is a most 
eminent member of that very im- 
portant body of professional men, 
the solicitors and attorneys, who 
are practically engaged in the con- 
veyance of Land, and se condly, be- 
cause, going beyond Lord Hatherley 
and Lord Cairns, he tells us that 
our system of Transfer is not only a 
puzzle, but a fiction—that, in fact, 
while every man may be sure he has 
paid his purchase money and his 
attorney’s bill, and has endured all 
the heart-sickening delay of which 
Lord Cairns speaks so forcibly, no 
man can be sure,even when he stands 
upon it as the reputed owner, that 
he has indisputable possession of 
the estate. It seems that under the 
monstrous system of conveyance 
which prevails in the United King- 
dom, all the right that a man can 
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purchase to a plot of land, is a 
better right, in the opinion of his 
lawyers, or on the showing of his 
deeds, than that of any person 
whom they can name, or who is 
named in the parchments. Mr. 
Freshfield says that ‘ title by deed 
can never be demonstrated as an 
ascertained fact; it can only be 
presented as an inference more or 
less probable, deducible from the 
documentary and other evidence 
accessible at the time being.’ 

Now, why in the name of all that 
is English and straightforward and 
simple should this state of things 
continue P How comes it, after the 
leading lawyers of both parties have 
condemned the s system, and when 
we can add to theirs such testimony 
as this from a leading solicitor— 
himself, I believe, a Conservative— 
that such truthful and momentous 
words are spoken, as it were, to 
the idle wind? Lord Westbury, in 
the same chamber of which Lord 
Cairns and Lord Hatherley are 
ornaments, speaking on the same 
subject, has called us a‘a lawyer- 
ridden people;’ and shall we not 
ask ourselves, why does it endure ? 

Half the people seem disposed to 
think the system is as English and 
as immoveable as the Surrey Hills. 
I have thought much upon the an- 
swer, and I can only state my own 
conclusions frankly and fearlessly. 
I think, then, that the reason why 
these gentlemen speak in vain is, 
that they are generally retained as 
the counsel of the rich—except on 
the rare occasions when they thus 
break out, they are retained for the 
defence—and that the rich distinctly 
prefer the maintenance of the ex- 
isting condition of things in regard 
to the Transfer of Land. And why 
should they not ? What could be 
better suited to a régime of entails 
and settlement, and of absorption, 
as it were, by attraction of the 
smaller by the bigger estates? Dif- 
ferent from all others in many 
respects, our Land system is most 
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different in this—that the costs of 
Transfer are to the amount of 
the purchase money, less as that 
increases. I was talking not long 
ago with an English millionaire 
who had purchased Prince Napo- 
leon’s estate of Prangins, on the 
Lake of Geneva. He was describing 
with admiration the simplicity of 
the transfer: how it was all a work 
of a few hours; how he then held 
an indisputable titlke—such as Mr. 
Freshfield tells us no layman in 
England can be sure he has got; 
and how the costs were settled by a 
cheque, as to the amount of which 
there could be no dispute, and of the 
proceeds of which no inconsiderable 
portion went to the common purse 
of the Canton in which that beautiful 
property is situate. Now in England 
the process is all the other way. 
Mr. James Beal, a well-known land 
agent, states that he has often 
signed deeds for the purchase of 
property of small value and extent, 


when the legal expenses have ejual- 
led one-third of the purchase money. 


A case occurred not long since in 
which I had a personal interest; the 
purchase money was about 7,000l., 
and the solicitor who had charge of 
the conveyance evidently thought 
that a purchaser ought to feel happy 
who obtained a bundle of new and 
old parchments, together with the 
best title the sellers could give, for 
about 150/., or rather more than 2 
per cent. If the purchase money 
had been 100,000/., not all his skill 
in regard to making bills could have 
w roughtthe charge upto one-half per 
cent. Thus it is that the purchaser of 
awhole parish ora manor is protected 
by our system of Transfer, and the 
small buyer—whom the Duke of 
Somerset refers to the supplement 
of the Times for his satisfaction— 
is oppressed. Among those an- 
nouncements to which the man with 
the savings of a farmer or 3 small 
tradesman is referred by the Duke, 
there were last year such bargains 
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to be had as the Tring Park or 
the Grimstone Estate, and each sold 
by auction for about 250,000/. On 
such, the percentage of the cost of 
conveyance would be but a flea-bite ; 
our lumbering system of Transfer 
has no money hardships or hin- 
drances for the newly-ermined 
Peer who wishes to put half 
county under his coronet. But how 
is the little man, who counts his 
pounds—ay, and his shillings—the 
man for whom all these noble Lords 
and great lawyers speak (when they 
are in Opposition, bien entendu)— 
how shall he go to the Auction 
Mart and bid for a farm, when it is 
simply impossible for him to sit 
down first and count the cost of his 
purchase? He may resolve that so 
far and no farther shall his bidding 
go; but the cost of conveyance may 
amount, as Mr. Beal says, to a third 
of the purchase money — who can 
tell? Has not the history of the 
land for sixty years, for two genera- 
tions, to be rummaged over ? 

1 do not say there have been no 
attempts to remedy this inefficient 
mode of Transfer, but I venture to 
affirm that the establishment which 
Lord Westbury set up by way of 
improvement is an utter if not a 
conspicuous failure. In truth, as 
one who feels a deep interest in the 
economic expenditure of public 
money, I could wish that the deso- 
late Land Registry Office in Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, which Lord West- 
bury’s Act set up, were a little more 
conspicuous, This 26 and 27 Vict. 
c. 67 did indeed establish the idea 
of an indefeasible title; and that is 
something in a country accustomed 
to the ‘glorious uncertainties’ of 
conveyancing by deed. But let us 
take a look at the office. There is 
a registrar at 2,500l. per annum; 
there is an assistant registrar at 
1,500]. per annum. At the first 
hint of indefeasibility there was 
a rush of suppliants to the altar 
of these titles; the registrars 
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worked late and early; the ex- 
aminers of title laboured ; the two 
solicitors of the office rubbed their 
hands with joy as the fees came 
pouring in; the chief clerk and his 
three subordinates asked for further 
assistance. But it was a day-dream. 
To register a title as indefeasible, 
that title must have no restrictions 
upon it whatever ; a single doubtful 
word in any of its numerous deeds, 
and indefeasible it could not be. 
Expenses too were heavy; they 
were like scorpions, compared to the 
accustomed whips of legal charges 

And so the public refuses to danc 3, 
though still the Office plays. In 
words attributed to a high authority 
in the Office, ‘ one registrar could 
do it all, and I am in a position to 
state that one would not suffer in 
health from overwork.’ The result 
is that in ten years the Office has 
registered titles of land to the value 
of about 5,000,000l., and in extent 
about 50,000 acres. Atsuch a rate 


of progress it would take about 750 


years to accomplish the registration 
of all the land in the country. This, 
I should think, is not unfairly de- 
scribed as ‘ how not to do it.’ 

Of course such a subject has 
not been without illumination 
from that luminous body, a Royal 
Commission. No one who knows 
anything of England would doubt 
for a moment that a Royal Commis- 
sion had sate upon the question of 
Land Transfer. In Part 2 of the 
Report which contains their views 
on the working of Lord Westbury’s 
Act, and the causes of its failure, 
we find them frankly stating that :— 
‘As the number of applications for 
registration during the six years 
that the Act has been in force did 
not average more than 80 per 
annum, and are falling off, it is 
clear that the amount of business 
done is insignificant, and its pro- 
gress affords no hope of increase.’ 
The Commissioners thought that 
obstruction was caused by the re- 
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quirement in the 5th section of 
Lord Westbury’s Act, that the per- 

son who sought registration should 
make out not merely what is called 
‘a good holding title,’ but a title 
suchasthe Court of Chancery would 
compel an unwilling purchaser to 
accept; and Mr. Gregory, the emi- 
nent London solicitor, who is also 
M.P. for East Sussex, has proposed 
to amend the Act in that direction. 
But they would not touch the third 
sause of failure to which the Com- 
missioners point— ‘the disclosure 
of trusts’ upon the register. Is it 
possible to conceive anything more 
cumbrous, more surely predestined 
to failure? The only wonder of 
the reader will be—why should the 
ablest men in England make such 
laws? Well, the reason is simply 
this—the boundaries of reform are 
marked out for them somewhat 
after the fashion of a skating ring 
on the Serpentine. One great area 
—the professional area—where the 
solicitors’ clients have tumbled in 
again and again to their necks in 
costs, is marked * Dangerous ;’ 

then there is the area which is 
broken up with the interests or 
the supposed interests of the landed 
gentry — that again is labelled 
‘Very Dangerous ;’ and so on, until 
the poor law-maker, who is more to 
be pitied than some people suppose, 
warned on one side of the peers and 
squires, on another of the lawyers, 
and urged, above all, not to be ‘ sen- 
sational’ by colleagues who are 
chiefly anxious to retain their places 
as her Majesty’s Ministers, produces 
one of the legislative abortions, of 
which the miserable skeletons are 
strewn upon the track of Parliament. 
There is probably not a lawyer of 
eminence who does not think that 
conveyancing by registration of 
title is superior to conveyancing by 
deed. I should be unwilling to 
suppose that there is one who 
thinks it necessary that the title of 
every plot of land in the country 
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should have its history written in 
crabbed letters, and written again 
and re-written for the immense 
space of sixty years. Why it is not 
sixty years since the Battle of 
Waterloo! I lose patience when I 
regard the construction of many of 
the laws under which we live—laws 
which seem retained only to add to 
the cost of existence, and to the 
waste of time and money and in- 
tellect, all of which might be em- 
ployed inthe service of more just and 
simple statutes : I say ‘just,’ because 
those laws are obviously unjust 
which, being needlessly expensive 
to set in motion, press more hardly 
on the poor than on the rich. 

It is refreshing to turn from this 
‘lawyer-ridden country,’ and to see 
what ‘Greater’ Britain can do, and 
has accomplished in regard to the 
Transfer of Land. The operation 


of Sir Robert Torrens’ Act in Aus- 
tralia appears to be a complete 
success ; and he has recently afford- 
ed us an opportunity of inspecting 


the machinery and working of the 
measure by a personal description. 
Sir Robert says the measure was 
suggested to him in the course of 
official duties connected with the 
transfer of Shipping. He observed 
that at any great Custom House 
‘you may see an ordinary mer- 
cantile clerk, without any difficulty, 
and with perfect security, conduct- 
ing transfers and mortgages of 
property in Shipping ; and the time 
occupied in thus dealing with a 
vast property such as that of the 
Great Eastern would not exceed 
half an hour.’ He saw that the 
‘immobility and divisibility of the 
land, so far from preventing, do 
greatly facilitate the dealing with 
land by registration of title, espe- 
cially as regards the complication 
of the record through the frequency 
of joint ownership, arising out of 
the indivisibility of Shipping pro- 
perty ;) and his Bill became the 
Law of South Australia in 1857. 
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Already, he tells us that no fewer 
than 18,000 or 19,000 ‘ distinct 
titles (a considerable proportion of 
them complicated or blistered) have 
been placed upon the record with- 
out practical injury or injustice to 
any one.’ Under the system there 
in force, the requisitions" which the 
applicant for registrs ation is required 
to satisfy are—‘ 1st. That he is in 
undisputed possession. 2nd. That 
in equity and justice he appears to 
be rightly entitled: 3rd. That he 
produces such evidence as leads to 
the conclusion that no person is in 
a position to succeed in an action 
of ejectment against him. 4th. That 
the description of the parcels is 
clear and accurate. These being 
satisfied, advertisement and the ser- 
vice of notices calling upon all 
claimants to show cause against the 
applicant’s title within reasonable 
time, are found to be sufficient safe- 
guards against risks arising out of 
technical defects, and (in accord- 
ance with an ancient practice under 
English law) in the event of non- 
claims within the prescribed period, 
indefeasible title is issued to the 
applicant.’ Under the Torrens’ 
system, all that relates to a plot of 
land is to be found in one book, 
‘in which a distinct folium is 
opened for each parcel, which folium 
contains a map and the record of 
every estate and interest which it 
can concern a purchaser or mort- 
gagee to be acquainted with.’ ‘The 
owner of each recorded estate or 
interest receives an instrument evi- 
dencing his title, which is, in fact, 
a counterpart or duplicate of that 
portion of the register which relates 
to the same; and this contains a 
printed form of agreement for trans- 
fer, discharge, or surrender, as the 
case may be, to be signed by the 
parties, wherever they may be, in 
presence of notaries, or Commis- 
sioners for taking affidavits, and 
transmitted by the post for regis- 
tration.’ 
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That our system as established by 
Lord Westbury’s Act is a failure, 
and that this Australian method is 
a complete success, can surely ex- 
cite no wonder. Our system, it is 
true, dangles before the eyes of the 
applicant the bait of indefeasible 
title: but, on the other hand, there 
are good reasons to keep him from 
the Office. In the first place, he 
may not have ‘a perfect marketable 
title ;’ in that case he will be every 
way a loser. A conspicuous merit of 
Sir Robert Torrens’ method is, that 
it gives security to the possessor of 
‘a fair holding title.’ Then, again, 
personal attendance is required in 
the former; in the latter, parties may 
transact their business in the locali- 
ties in which they reside, and pro- 
vide for the execution of the in- 
struments ‘in an easy, and at the 
same time a safe way.’ The plain 


fact is obvious, that our system is 
not Registration of Title, but rather 
Certification of Deeds; the very 
essence of a system of registration 


of Title for the Transfer of Land 
is, that the land shall be passed 
by the act of transfer upon the 
register. As the 31st section of Sir 
R. Torrens’ Australian Act puts it : 
—‘No deed or instrument shall have 
effect to pass or charge any interest 
or estate in Land; but so soon as 
the recorder of titles shall have 
entered in the record the parti- 
culars of any transfer, charge, or 
dealing, the estate or interest shall 
thereupon pass or become charged.’ 
It remains only to speak of the 
Australian system on two points— 
the registration of trusts, and of 
mortgages. With regard to the 
former, mere trusts are excluded 
from the register ; and in regard to 
mortgages, that excuse for costs, 
the transfer of the legal estate, plays 
no part. The Act plainly states 
that ‘mortgage and encumbrance 
shall have effect as security, but 
shall not operate as a Transfer of 
the Land thereby charged ; and in 
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case default be made in the pay- 
ment of the principal sum, interest, 
annuity, or rent-charge thereby se- 
cured, or in the observance of any 
covenant, and such default be con- 
tinued for the space of one calendar 
month, or for such other period of 
time as may therein for that pur- 
pose be expressly limited, the mort- 
gagee or encumbrancee may give 
to the mortgagor or encumbrancer 
notice in writing to pay the money 
then due or owing on such mort- 
gage or encumbrance, or to observe 
the covenants therein expressed ; 
and that sale will be effected unless 
such default be remedied. 

What do the British mortgagors 
suppose is the cost of the opere- 
tion? Ten shillings! half being 
for transfer, and half for release. 
But more than this; the mort- 
gage being transferable by endorse- 
ment, may pass freely from hand 
to hand like a Bank-note. As a 
specimen of the transfer powers 
of the Torrens’ Act, one gentleman 
writes :—‘ Only two days before the 
packet sailed I had an offer for my 
estate. The intending purchaser 
went with me to the Lands Title 
Office, and in less than an hour the 
business was transacted. I got a 
cheque for the purchase money, 
and he got an indefeasible title to the 
land ; and as we did the business 
ourselves, the cost was only three 
or four pounds.’ As to mortgage, 
another correspondent writes :— 
* Recently I purchased a sheep sta- 
tion for my son, and being 5,000l. 
short of the purchase money, I 
mortgaged some land forthe amount. 
The transaction was completed in 
less than half-an-hour; and as I 
did the business myself, the whole 
expense was only fifteen shillings. 

It appears to me that in legis- 
lating for the Transfer of Land in 
England we could hardly do better 
than copy the Australian system in 
much of its detail. But we must 
not make the of error supposing 
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that the registration of title is quite 
so simple a matter in the old 
country as in thenew. We cannot 
make registration compulsory, be- 
cause there exist many defective 
titles such as no office could pass. 
The owners of such titles must be 
allowed to keep them as they are 
until time has matured their claim. 
In the article entitled ‘Free Trade 
in Land,’ which appeared in the 
Contemporary Review for November 
last, I made several propositions 
which it is necessary to re-state, be- 
cause I cannot more briefly express 
the views I hold with regard to the 
question of the Transfer of Land. 
The propositions were as follow :— 

1. The devolution of real pro- 
perty in cases of intestacy in the 
same manner which the law directs 
in regard to personal property. 

2. The abolition of copyhold and 
customary tenures. 

3. The establishment of a Landed 
Estates Court for the disposal of 
encumbered settled property. 

4. A completion of the Ordnance 
Survey of the United Kingdom upon 
a sufficient scale. 

5. A system of registration of 
title which shall be compulsory 
upon the sale of property, the fees 
upon registration—suflicient at least 
to defray all official expenses—being 
a percentage on the purchase 
money ; the same percentage for all 
sums. A certificate of title would 
be given free of all costs in respect 
of any freehold lands, of which the 
reputed owner could prove undis- 
turbed possession for thirty years. 
Any title could be registered in the 
Land Registry Office upon evidence 
of title for thirty years; the fees 
being the same as in case of sale, 
when the registration would be 
compulsory. 

6. That, preserving intact the 
power of owners of land to bequeath 
it undivided or in shares, no gift, 
or bequest, or settlement of life 
estate in land, nor any trust esta- 
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blishing such an estate, should here- 
after be lawful; the exceptions being 
in the case of trusts for the widow 
or the infant children (until they 
attain majority) of the testator, or 
for the benefit of a a posthumous 
child. 

I venture to think that each one 
of these propositions would tend 
to facilitate the Transfer of Land. 
(1) The first would make the law 
equal and easily intelligible in its 
operation in the case of intestates ; 
whereas, at present, if a man dies 
in Kent without a will his land is 
distributed equally among his sons, 
while in the adjoining counties the 
Law of Primogeniture prevails. 
(2) Copyhold tenure has a certain 
similarity to tenure by record of 
title, but it is absolutely necessary 
to abolish copyhold and customary 
tenures if we are to establish a 
register, because a universal regis- 
tration of title is in one sense an 
adoption of the State as Lord of the 
Manor, which cannot admit any pri- 
vatecompetitors. (3) The establish- 
ment of a Landed Estates Court 
would greatly facilitate the Transfer 
of Land. We have seen, from the 
statements of Mr. Caird, how large 
a proportion of the soil of this 
country is in the hands of embar- 
rassed holders, whose lands, on their 
own petition or that of their cre- 
ditors, might be sold by order of a 
Judge of such a Court. The pro- 
duce of the soil of England might 
probably be doubled by the applica- 
tion of 500,000,0001. of capital in 
excess of that with which it is now 
so poorly provided. A part of this 
sum would be expended by land- 
owners, if, by the operation of such 
a Court, the land could be taken 
from the hands of men who are 
forced to starve it in order to 
keep themselves from insolvency. 
(4) We cannot have an efficient 
registration of title without an effec- 
tive means for the identification of 
each parcel of land, and to this end 
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we must have a completion of the 
Ordnance Survey upon a sufficient 
(three chains to an inch) scale. I 
have personally examined a consi- 
derable number of the parish maps, 
and have found them so excellent and 
accurate that I have no hesitation in 
saying they might, in very many 
cases, be adopted at once for pur- 
poses of registration, being cor- 
rected, when necessary, by the 
officers of the Government survey: 
(5) With regard to the register 
itself, we must remember that Eng- 
lish titles are to those of Australia 
as the voluminous history of the 
mother country to that of her young 
and buxom daughter in the South 
Pacific Ocean. It would not be 
possible to pass a Bill through our 
Legislature enacting compulsory 
registration; we must seek the 
means of completing our register 
by the same agency which is ope- 
rating in Ireland—the self-interest 
of the landowners. Now on sale, 
every man, by the act itself, declares 
his willingness to expose his title, 
and, therefore, there can be no 
hardship in making registration 
compulsory on the occasion of 
the sale of land. Buta most im- 
portant matter—which, of course, 
presents no difficulty in Australia— 
is to shorten the time for which 
evidence of title is requisite. It is 
now obligatory to prove title for 
sixty years. I propose to reduce 
this requirement by one-half, and 
the change would, of course, affect 
a vast number of titles which are 
now ‘maturing’ in consequence of 
flaws between the thirty and sixty 
years of possession. The presenta- 
tion, free of all fees, of a certificate 
of registration in respect of any 
freehold lands, the owner of which 
could satisfy some such queries 
as those which I have previously 
quoted from Sir R. Torrens’ method. 
in respect of his title for thirty 
years, would, I anticipate, bring 
at once, and without difficulty, upon 
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the register the bulk of that vast 
portion of the soil which is held in 
settled or entailed estates. And 
this is needful, because, in order to 
make a registry successful which 
cannot be compulsory, it is neces- 
sary to devise means for bringing 
the owners of property to the posi- 
tion of applicants. The advantages 
of registration soon prove them- 
selves when once their reputation 
extends over a wide area. The supe- 
rior selling value of registered land 
would attract the attention of all 
who might find themselves in the 
position of sellers or mortgagors. 
It is not in Ireland, and it would 
not, of course, be necessary in Eng- 
land, that an applicant for registra- 
tion should be about to sell. ‘ Any 
title could be registered in the Land 
Registry Office upon evidence of 
title for thirty years; and as for 
the fees, the wisdom of Parliament 
would decide whether these should 
be of such weight as to contri- 
bute largely to the public revenue, 
as is the case in most continental 
States, or whether they should be 
sufficient only to defray all official 
expenses. (6) The final proposi- 
tion I have put forward would have 
a powerful effect in promoting the 
Transfer of Land. It is stated on 
respectable authority that one-sixth 
of the soil of this country is held 
in mortmain by corporations; but 
this proportion, large as it is, can 
be but small in comparison with the 
area which has no owner in fee 
simple, which is held by the nobi- 
lity and gentry on a system of life 
tenure, of nominal ownership; a 
system under which the duties 
and the responsibilities of parent 
and landlord are so conflicting and 
so inequitably regulated. I propose 
to make no change in the status of 
the aristocracy ; these suggestions, 
indeed, tend to raise the status of 
the landowner by compelling him 
to be the real owner of his estate, 
with as much power to bequeath it 
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undivided or in shares as he has 
over his money in the Funds. Exist- 
ing trusts would not, of course, be 
dealt with, except in the case of 
corporations which never die, but 
I would strictly prohibit, with the 
exception I have named, the crea- 
tion of new trusts; and this, of 
course, would greatly simplify the 
registration of titles. The aim 


should be to have but one descrip- 
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tion of title to land—that of owner 
in fee simple. Then the registry 
would be, indeed, a simple affair, 
dealing with ownership, leaseholds, 
and mortgages. Insight of so great 
a national advantage, I am disposed 
to think and to hope that the real 
or supposed interest of any class 
will not much longer be allowed to 
impede progress. 

2 ArrHuR ARNOLD. 
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A PLEA FOR BLACK BARTHOLOMEW. 


T a time when the demands 
A of the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy are forcing the Government 
to overturn the University system 
of Ireland, it is interesting to note 
how mildly those dignitaries have 
recently been speaking about here- 
tics. The fact is rather melancholy 
to any one who values the logic of 
faith, and the consistency of the 
priesthood. We have surely fallen 
on degenerate days when the Latin 
Church is losing the old logical 
rigour with which she shaped her 
practice in the ages of faith. A 
chill of horror would, for example, 
have been struck to the heart of 
Pope Pius V., Pope Gregory XIIL,, 
Pope Clement VIII., the Cardinal of 
Lorraine, Cardinal Salviati, Cardinal 
Santorio, and the Pére Sorbin, if 
they could, in the place of bliss to 
which they have gone, have read 
what the public journals said 
some time ago about the venge- 
ance which, on the day of Saint 
Bartholomew, smote down the he- 
resy of France. Those Popes of holy 
memory and those sainted fathers 
of the Church would have been 
shocked by the degenerate piety of 
modern Catholicism; for they all 
held the destruction of heretics to be 
a high and holy duty, the highest 
and the holiest indeed that could 
fall to their hand in the dark days 
which followed the revolt of Luther. 
Before Pius V. was made Pope, he 
had been trained in the saintly 
office of Inquisitor General to see 
that thumb-screws and the rack and 
the fagot were the most potent argu- 
ments against heresy. Thus had 
he won many victories over men 
possessed with the seven devils of 
theological error, and thus had he 
stamped heresy out of Italy. In that 
favoured land the Church was safe. 
But he saw Germany more than half 
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won over to the enemies of Heaven 
because Cajetan had argued with 
Luther instead of hanging him up 
by the thumbs ; and he found heresy 
so strong in France that the Hugue- 
nots might yet capture a great 
stronghold of the Church. So he 
cried to all Catholic kings and 
princes to make bare the sword 
against heresy; and he gave the 
message of ‘ Slay and spare not’ 
to that Catherine de Medicis who 
could play the part of a Catholic 
when she had an object to gain, 
although she believed as little in 
priest as in presbyter, and although 
she kept what small store of supersti- 
tion lay in her Machiavellian soul for 
her sibylline communings with the 
stars. She was commanded to ex- 
terminate the heretics if she would 
save herself from the vengeance of 
God. But the Holy Father went 
to the grave uncheered by the sight 
of even one great massacre of the 
Huguenots ; andthe clouds of night 
seemed to be gathering over the 
Church when it passed under the 
sceptre of Gregory XIII. The King 
of France was about to enter into a 
league with the heretics by giving 
the hand of his own sister, Margaret 
of Valois, to the Prince of Béarn, 
the son of that Jeanne d’Albret who 
had defied the Pope, and Spain, and 
France ; who had advocated Pro- 
testantism with the learning and the 
logic of a theologian; who had 
codified the laws of her people 
with the zeal of a provincial Jus- 
tinian ; and who governed her little 
country with such statesmanlike 
wisdom, such forethought, and such 
baffling audacity, that, if she had 
possessed as large a field of action 
as her contemporary Elizabeth, she 
would have left even a greater name. 
To prevent the unholy union, the 
Vatican sent to Charles an embassy 
x 
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of such saintly men as the Cardinal 
of Alessandria, the Father General of 
the Jesuits, and Cardinal Aldobran- 
dini, who was afterwards Pope. The 
obstinate king would not forego 
the project. But he whispered to 
the Cardinal of Alessandria a word 
which, when the news of Saint 
Bartholomew was brought to Rome, 
caused that saintly man to cry, 
‘Thank God, the king has kept 
his promise!’ The interview took 
place early in 1572. The mar- 
riage was celebrated in August. 
Admiral Coligny, most of the other 
Huguenot chiefs, and a crowd of 
Huguenot gentlemen and heretics of 
low degree had gone to Paris with 
Henry of Navarre and his mother. 
But Jeanne d’Albret did not live to 
see the marriage to which she had 
givenanunwillingconsent. She died 
in the midst of the gaiety, poisoned 
by Catherine, it was whispered, but, 
it is much more likely, smitten 
down by anguish for the thought of 
the dark future that she saw before 
her poor people. The greatest soul 
of France was soon forgotten in the 
revelry ; the Protestant Prince and 
the Catholic Princess were wedded 
in spite of the Pope; and all Paris 
was gay with festive light and song 
and dance, when the shot of an as- 
sassin struck down Coligny. Whe- 
ther it was fired with the consent 
of Charles, and whether Charles 
had thus been wilfully leading the 
Admiral on to death ; or whether the 
deed was solely the work of Cathe- 
rine,the Duke of Anjou, and the Duke 
of Guise, is a question that threatens 
to for ever live among the unsolved 
problems of history. Whether, 
again, the massacre had been de- 
liberately planned when the Hnu- 
guenots had been drawn to Paris, 
and whether the marriage had only 
been used to bait the trap, is another 
question which reveals a drawn 
battle of evidence. But all the rest 
is comparatively clear. The king 
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consented that there should be a 
slaughter of the caged Huguenots. 
In the evidence which is said to be 
his brother’s, we are told that the 
king’s consent was reluctantly given 
at first, but that, after he had 
made up his mind to act, he 
was so eager that the work should 
be done thoroughly as to cry, 


-* Kill them every one, so that none 


shall be left to reproach me.’ The 
signal was given by the murder of 
the wounded Admiral ; the bands of 
the Court took each a district of 
Paris, so as to make a harvest of 
death in which there should be no 
need for gleaning ; they were joined 
by crowds of good Catholics, 
whose souls had been stirred to 
frenzy by the pious message of the 
priests that the heretics were hated 
by Heaven, and were to be de- 
stroyed with an utter destruction. 
So the work of blood went on for 
three days and three nights. Nobles, 
gentlemen, and plebeian people, 
philosophers, scholars, and preach- 
ers, grey-headed men, women, chil- 
dren, and the baby at the breast lay 
dead in the streets and the houses, 
or were swept down by the flooded 
Seine. The Court, it issaid, would 
have stopped the massacre if it 
could; but fanaticism is too fiery a 
steed to be pulled up by the toy 
bridle of a kingly message, and the 
people had too well learned the 
lesson of the priests to forget how 
to practise it when the preachers of 
heresy lay within their grasp. And 
so the massacre spread to Meaux, 
Orleans, and Lyons, gathering such 
strength of fury that in some 
places the gutters ran with blood, 
and until forty, fifty, sixty, or se- 
venty thousand Frenchmen and 
Frenchwomen had been sent before 
the throne of that God who is the 
last judge of theological proposi- 
tions. Never had so tremendous a 
blow been given to heresy. And 
the Holy Father was full of becoming 
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thankfulness. When, before the 
Popeand the assembled cardinals, the 
Cardinal Secretary of State read the 
despatch of the Nuncio Salviati, Gre- 
gory said that the tidings were more 
welcome to him than fifty battles of 
Lepanto, and the holy band walked 
straight to church to sing a Te 


Deum unto the God of mercies.. 


That night the guns of St. Angelo 
sounded forth their jubilation, and 
for three nights the illuminated 
streets of the Eternal City carried 
to far-off peasants the glad tidings 
that the enemies of Heaven had been 
slain. When the fullness and pre- 
cise character of the vengeance had 
been further borne to his ears, the 
Holy Father went to the church of 
San Luigo with thirty-three of his 
cardinals to hear mass in token of 
gratitude. And he proclaimed a 


jubilee to the Christian world. And 
in a solemn Bull he announced that, 
since God had enabled the King of 
France to pour out vengeance on 
the heretics who had defaced re- 
ligion, and to punish the chiefs of 


the rebellion which had laid waste 
the country, all Catholics should 
pray that he might have grace to 
finish what had been so well begun. 
The skill of a medalist was called 
in to stamp the symbol of the great 
victory in everlasting brass ; and 
the skill of the painter was invoked 
to give it the glory of fitting line 
and hue. The rose of gold was the 
high and holy gift which denoted 
the depth of the Papal gratitude to 
Charles. 

Such was the Massacre of Saint 
Bartholomew. There have, no 
doubt, been attempts to rob the 
Pope and the cardinals of the saintly 
honour which they won by their 
jubilations. It has often been said 
that they did not know how the 
deed had been done when they 
offered up to God the praises of the 
Church, and that they fancied the 
victory to be such as men might win 
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in fair fight. But to put forward 
such a plea is to do a signal in- 
justice to the Vatican. It must 
often, I feel, denote only the 
modesty of the theologians. For 
many of them must be well aware 
that the Pope thoroughly knew 
what had been done in the streets 
of Paris, and it is only because they 
are bashful that they do not claim 
for him so high a crown of theo- 
logical consistency. A ruder ex- 
planation is, that those who rob 
him of due credit are guilty of de- 
liberate lying. A subtler hypo- 
thesis is, that long and loving study 
of hagiology and priestly miracles 
has so blotted out the sense of truth 
as to make falsehood the unconscious 
but inevitable tissue of speech in all 
who frame apologies for the Papal 
Church. Since I am writing a plea 
for Black Bartholomew, I fall back 
upon the idea that the denial of 
notorious fact springs from undue 
and mistaken modesty. But to all 
who prize the grand logical consis- 
tency of theology, the alarming fact 
is, that notasingle Catholic, not even 
Louis Veuillot, will now audibly 
praise the slaughter of the Hu- 
guenots. Crowds of Catholics come 
forward to brand it as a deed of 
wickedness, and eminent dignitaries 
of the Church have been quick to 
say that, if the Pope and the car- 
dinals did know what kind of deed 
they were glorifying with the in- 
cense of their Te Deum, they stand 
condemned in the eye of Heaven. 
Formy purpose, however, itisneed- 
less to prove either that the Vatican 
prompted such a deed of vengeance 
as the massacre, or applauded the 
vengeance. My proposition is that, 
if the Pope and the cardinals had 
not a hand in the massacre, they 
ought to have had. If they had 
not, they so far forgot their duty as 
to gibbet themselves for the scorn 
of all who have at heart the grand 
old rigour of the Church, the lo- 
X2 
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gical consistency of her creed, and 
the reality of her message that such 
as Moses was to the Children of 
Israel, she is to all peoples who 
wander through the desert of sin. 
We fail to do justice to such 
Churchmen as Pius V. and the Car- 
dinal Santorio, because the imagina- 
tion itself can scarcely figure the 
immensity of the space which was 
once filled by the Church, or fathom 
the depth of the sanctity which 
went with her ministrations. She 
alone was the gate of heaven. To 
her alone had been given those 
spiritual keys which could unlock 
the fountains of sacramental grace. 
She could give everlasting bliss to 
untold millions of men; and, were 
she to be enfeebled in any land, or 
to be driven from any place of 
power, or to be dethroned in a great 
country like France, everlasting 
perdition might come to millions 
more. These were no vague 
phrases. The theologians believed 
in heaven and hell as we worldlings 
believe in the Stock Exchange or 
the Bankruptcy Court. Heaven 
had not yet fled away into the 
abysses of space, beyond the sweep 
of the mightiest spiritual telescope, 
leaving only a tradition of dream- 
land to mark its place and glory. It 
was as near and as well known as 
the Paradise of Islam. A monk 
would give a list of the joys which 
awaited the shriven and purified 
soul. He could figure in cunning 
line and glowing tint his render- 
ing of the Holy City, the New 
Jerusalem, with the light like 
a jasper stone, clear as crystal, the 
twelve gates, the twelve angels, the 
streets of pure gold, as it were 
transparent glass, the city that 
had no need of the sun, neither of 
the moon to shine in it, the gates 
that should not be shut at all by 
day, for there should be no night 
there. All this was a reality that 
men could touch with the finger, 
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and see with the eye, of faith, and 
towards which they could go at the 
hour of death with such cer. 
tainty as we make our way from 
street to street. And still nearer 
and more tangible was the lake that 
burned with fire and brimstone. In 
vision penitents had skirted that 
place of fire and woe, had been sick- 
ened by the scent of the sulphur, had 
been scorched by the flames that 
burned everlastingly, had heard the 
groans of the anguish that should go 
up for ever to the throne of God, and 
should for ever find a pitiless ear. 
There had no doubt been times 
when elegant pagans like Pope 
Leo X. could pass lightly over such 
horror and such joy, when sceptics 
like Pope Alexander could laugh at 
the whole fabric of dogmatic theo- 
logy, and when refined recluses 
could subtilise the tenets of the 
Church into the empty air of alle- 
gory; but nevertheless they had 
always been tremendous realities to 
the mass of men, and the intensity 
had been deepened by the revolt of 
Luther. His assaults made more 
vivid the reality of the faith at 
which he had struck. The faithful 
wished to defend the Church like a 
band of citizens whose revelry has 
been broken by the note of the 
enemy at the gates, and who, dash- 
ing down the wine-cup, forget their 
mirth, and go grimly to die. No 
more elegant pagans, atheists, mur- 
derers, and unhanged scoundrels 
were allowed to seat themselves in 
the chair of St. Peter ; but decorum 
was placed there, and austerity of 
life and faith, and ferocious piety. 
Pius V. belonged to the new order 
of pontiffs. He cared for nothing 
but the Church. He knew that all 
the other treasures of the earth 
were but as dust and ashes in com- 
parison. Hence he hated heresy a 
thousand times more than he hated 
theft, or lying, or murder, or any 
of the sins against which Moses had 
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brought to Israel the mandate of 
Jehovah. He called heretics the 
greatest of scoundrels. He said that 
he would rather give pardon to a man 
whohaddoneahundred deeds of mur- 
der than to one confirmed heretic. 
He summoned Catherine de Medicis 
to put all the Huguenots to death. 
He proclaimed that he wished them 
to be exterminated. And he 
reasoned with unimpeachable logic. 
Falsehood and robbery and murder 
tend to kill themselves by the fact 
that they manifestly tend to kill 
society. They are never enjoined 
in solemn edicts or in gospels, and 
at least an attempt is made to stamp 
them out as if they were noxious 
beasts. Each generation and each 
country tends to shut in and ex- 
tinguish its own brood of crime; so 
that crime is, after all, not a curse 
that need carry fear to the hearts 
of holy men. But it is terribly 
different with heresy. That takes 
the form of an angel of light, so as 
to deceive, if possible, even the 
elect. It spreads like a pestilence, 
from land to land, borne as stealth- 
ily as if on the wings of the wind, 
and as fatally as if it carried the 
touch of the angel of death. It 
penetrates everywhere, into the 
palace of kings as into the huts of 
peasants. No argument or ana- 
thema can bar its stealthy way, and 
wherever it goes it brings everlast- 
ing woe. As the leper of the middle 
ages was shunned by all unsmitten 
men, even when rich, or nobly born, 
or gifted with intellect, so should 
the heretic be accursed of all 
Catholics. There was once, as 
Heine says, a poet whose songs 
were sung by all his German coun- 
trymen, and whose name was a 
glory in their ears; but no man 
dare speak to him or touch him, for 
he was a leper ; and oft at eventide 
the people would hear him sounding 
through the gloom the clapper of 
Lazarus, with which the poor clerk 
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warned away the singers of his 
songs from the touch of his unclean 
hand. And so was it with the 
heretic. However nobly endowed 
with brain, or with what the world 
calls goodness, he was to be shunned 
like a leper, for in his words lay 
everlasting banishment from God. 
Such was heresy three hundred 
years ago, when the rulers of the 
Church saw the august and holy 
fabric menaced with partial destruc- 
tion, and millions of the people, 
therefore, with eternal death. What 
then were the Pope and the cardi- 
nals bound todo? ‘ Do nothing but 
preach the truth,’ says that modern 
Liberalism which draws its inspira- 
tion from the natural unregenerate 
heart of man. ‘Do nothing but 
preach!’ while the enemy was 
thundering at the gates of the 
Church, poisoning the wells of her 
people, smiting thousands and mil- 
lions with unending woe!  Itis dif- 
ficult to measure the feebleness of 
the imagination, or the dulness of 
the theological sense, which could 
tender such advice to frenzied 
Churchmen. We should give the 
reply of speechless contempt or in- 
dignation to such counsel if it were 
offered as a guide to ourselves in the 
every-day affairs of life. To do 
nothing but preach is not what we 
imagine to be our duty when we 
stand face to face with an evil, seen, 
palpable, tremendous in its sweep of 
ruin. We do not preach toa Thug 
whom we have caught in the act 
of flinging his leaded cord round the 
neck of a traveller. We shoot him 
dead, or we hang him on the near- 
est tree, contemptuously deaf to his 
plea that he was taking life at the 
dictate of a profoundly religious im- 
pulse. We laugh at his prayer for 
religious toleration, and we tell him 
that, if such is the supreme sacra- 
ment of his faith, he cannot exist in 
the same world as we, and must be 
strangled as pitilessly as if he were 
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a wolf. If we were to catch a colony 
of Thugs red-handed, if we were to 
see the bodies of our dearest rela- 
tives lying dead in the grasp of the 
knotted cord, if we were to be filled 
with cool frenzy by the memory of 
the thousand murderous rites that 
had gone unpunished, we should not 
stop for the ministrations of juris- 
prudence, but should peremptorily 
bid the fanatics begone from a world 
which they were trying to make 
uninhabitable. In truth, we poor, 
degenerate, faithless moderns have 
done such deeds at the impulse of less 
maddening motives. The punish- 
ment of the sepoys after the Indian 
Mutiny is not generally supposed to 
have erred on the side of mercy ; 
nor is the massacre of the negroes in 
Jamaica usually cited as a proof 
of superstitious respect for the 
etiquette of law ; nor again is the 
vengeance which the troops of Ver- 
sailles poured out upon the Commu- 
nalists of Paris commonly supposed 
to have been marked by a reverence 


for the rules of the Code Napoléon. 
Now, such as a colony of Thugs 
would be to us, such as the muti- 


nous sepoys were to our Indian 
soldiers, such as the negroes of Ja- 
maica were to Eyre’s ‘ Lambs,’ and 
such as the Communalists of Paris 
were to the troopers of Galifet, that, 
and a thousand times more than 
that,were the Huguenots to Salviati, 
the Cardinal of Lorraine, Aldo- 
brandini, Pius V. and Gregory XIII. 
The Huguenots were worse than 
Thugs, for they were choking the 
spiritual life of men; they were 
throwing the leaded cord of damn- 
able and wicked error round the 
neck of that Holy Church which 
had been sanctified by the blood of a 
thousand martyrs. Those princes 
ofthe Church were men of intellect, 
sincerity, and intrepidity, who saw 
what was practically meant by her 
tremendous doctrines, and who 
knew that they dare not tamper 
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with the least of her mighty appli- 
ances of salvation. <A slaughter of 
the heretics would, they knew, save 
millions, perhaps hundreds of mil- 
lions, from everlasting destruction ; 
and in comparison with such a 
victory of Heaven, what signified 
the destruction of a paltry forty or 
fifty thousand heretics, who had, of 
course, already earned for them- 
selves the blackness of darkness for 
ever ? The Pope and the cardinals, 
I repeat, were brave and consistent 
men, who understood their creed, 
and did their duty. And so were 
most of the Catholics of Paris and 
the other orthodox cities of France. 
The Church, and especially the 
Jesuits, had been thundering into 
their ears the tidings that Protes- 
tantism was not an_ intellectual 
error, but a crime; and not only 
a crime, but the most damnable 
wickedness that it had ever entered 
into the heart of man to conceive ; 
@ crime worse than robbery or than 
murder, because it laid its annihi- 
lating grasp on the hopes of the 
world to come. So Pope, and car- 
dinals, and priests, and people hated 
the enemies of the Church as the 
Israelites had hated the Philistines 
whom the chosen people had been 
commanded to destroy, both man 
and woman, young and old, with 
the edge of the sword. And so they 
smote the Huguenots of Paris as 
Joshua smote the people of Ai. The 
avengers of Holy Church went to 
Orleans and Lyons and slew the 
rebels against her decrees, even as 
Joshua went, and all Israel with 
him, to Debir, and took it, and the 
king thereof, and all the cities 
thereof, and smote them with the 
edge of the sword, and utterly de- 
stroyed all the souls that were 
therein. The ministering spirit of 
dogmatic theology came like an 
angel of death to all the cities of 
France, as Joshua smote all the 
cities of the hills, and of the south, 
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and of the vale, and of the springs, 
and all their kings; and left none 
remaining, but utterly destroyed all 
that breathed, as the Lord God of 
Israel had commanded. Never had 
the world seen such an outburst of 
theology since Israel was armed with 
the sword of Joshua, And the pious 
crowds of Catholics, the priests, the 
cardinals, and the Holy Father, 
who did the deed of vengeance, or 
sanctified it by the hymns of the 
Church, displayed a grand consis- 
tency which casts shame on the 
facing both ways of this degenerate 
age. They acted like the true host 
of Israel, armed with the mandate 
of absolute truth, and commanded 
to follow the Joshua of the Vatican. 

It is true that in the time of 
Catherine and Gregory, as in our 
own day, some degenerate Catholics 
did display less theological consis- 
tency. At least one prelate, and 
many priests, and a crowd of lay- 
men, did whisper words of horror 
when they saw the gutters of the 
streets red with Huguenot blood; 
and some of those soft-hearted 
people even gave shelter to the 
hunted heretics. The Nuncio Sal- 
viati indignantly told the Holy 
Father how some great men of the 
Court had betrayed the weakness of 
their zeal for the Church by deliber- 
ately sparing the lives of heretics ; 
and so high a crime against theo- 
logy was unquestionably perpetrated 
by the Duke of Guise, who was too 
much of a politician, and too eager 
to fight for his own land, to be a 
good Catholic. Those who thus 
weakly listened to the promptings 
of their own hearts were faithless, 
I repeat, alike to the spirit and the 
letter of the edicts of the Church ; 
but we can plead some excuses for 
their refusal to be faithful unto 
slaying. Most of them were poor, 
ignorant, and more fond of the 
world than of the Church, They 
were men of mean understandings. 
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They came from that ‘common 
people,’ of whom we hear in those 
Gospels which lamentably lack a 
systematic theology. And, as Dr. 
Newman says, a popular religion 
must always be a corrupt religion. 
However full of logical vigour a 
theological system may be when it 
has been fashioned by schoolmen, 
and straitened by inquisitorial fin- 
gers, the natural unregenerate heart 
of man, which is deceitful above 
ail things and desperately wicked, 
will break the force of the blows by 
the padding of a soft and illogical 
mercy. Pleas for mercy may have 
been whispered even in the camp of 
Joshua himself when Joshua was 
out of hearing: and, at any rate, 
such prayers did break the force 
of the vengeance which fell on 
the heresy of France, because the 
spirit of dogmatic theology had not 
been able to root out those weak 
feelings of the heart which prompt 
men to show pity upon all prisoners 
and captives, and to defend all that 
are desolate and oppressed. Many 
a parish priest must have but 
feebly conceived the grandeur of 
the apparatus of salvation which 
stretched to the ends of the earth; 
which was destined to last until the 
Judgment Day; which held within 
the grasp of doctrines and sacra- 
ments the issues of eternal salva- 
tion; and which made all other 
human institutions, human life 
itself, and the claims of kindred, 
sink by comparison into the depths 
of insignificance. And many of 
the poor burghers knew as little 
about the theological, hierarchical, 
and political machinery which sent 
the pulses of spiritual life through 
the Church, as any poor agricultural 
labourer of England knows about 
the secrets of the Cabinet. Hence 
we cannot visit them with high 
blame because they so far listened 
to the promptings of their own un- 
tutored hearts, as to fancy that the 
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destruction of the Huguenots was an 
act, not of sovereign mercy, but of 
detestable murder. It is sufficient 
to know that the official interpreters 
of theology better understood their 
duty, and that their eyes were 
blinded by no tears of maudlin 
sympathy. 

There is only one ground on 
which such a deed of vengeance 
could be consistently denounced by 
the theologians of the Latin Church. 
It could be consistently denounced 
if they could prove that so extreme 
an act of punishment was not 
needed to compass the overthrow of 
heresy ; that the work could have 
been done in milder ways ; and that, 
not only did the plan fail, but was 
manifestly doomed to be a failure. 
Even the Church has no right to use 
undue rigour of stroke. She has 
doubtless as much right to stamp 
out heresy as the State has to stamp 
out the rinderpest, and to do that 
duty in precisely the same way. 
But, just as the State would do 
wrong to kill all the diseased cattle 
within a given area if it were obvi- 
ous that the pestilence could be 
prevented from spreading by milder 
ways of protection, or if it were clear 
that the slaughter could not stop the 
contagion, so the Church would be 
blind, thoughtless, and unmerciful, 
were she recklessly to slaughter 
diseased Christians. 

That plea, however, fails to cast 
the slightest doubt on the theolo- 
gical necessity of Saint Bartholo- 
mew, for it was clear to the Pope, 
and to every other person with an 
eye in his head, that, if the Hugue- 
nots were not put down with fire 
and sword, they might gain such a 
victory in France as the Lutherans 
had won in Germany. The fate of 
French Catholicism, and hence the 
prospect of eternal salvation for 
millions, was at stake. When 
Coligny and the rest of the Protes- 
tant chiefs lay in Paris, the power of 
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heresy might be cut off at a stroke, 
and such a chance of rooting out 
heresy would probably never come 
again. It would have been high 
treason against the majesty of theo- 
logy to let the opportunity pass by. 
And the supreme __ theological 
defence of the deed is given by its 
theological effects; for it saved 
France. It saved France for the 
Church. The massacre did not, it 
is true, wholly stamp out heresy. 
Indeed it left nearly two millions of 
diseased Christians to spread the 
rinderpest of eternal death. So 
far, it failed because the acts of the 
Court did not rise to the rigour of 
the vengeance which had filled the 
imagination of Pius V. A Pope, 
armed with the power of Charles 
ITX., would have been needed to 
sweep away the whole Protestant 
brood. A merely secular king, even 
if as free from disturbing emotions 
as Catherine, or as gifted with fury 
of passion as Charles, could not 
have done an act so grand in its 
sanguinary completeness. And 
even such theological rigour as the 
Court did attempt was but half exe- 
cuted, because some governors of 
the provincial towns had been 
taught theology so badly, or under- 
stood it so ill, that they would not 
obey the whispered commands of 
the Court to slay the Protestants. 
Thus did the punishment fall short 
of Papal completeness. Indeed no 
act of statesmanship touches perfec- 
tion. But perhaps the massacre 
was as near an approach to absolute 
success as we can hope to see in the 
fruits that come from the edicts of 
kings. It would be difficult to 
name an example of punishment, 
fashioned on an equal scale, and 
meant to compass an end of equal 
magnitude, which was an equal 
triumph. Well might the Pope 
sing jubilations, for Charles had 
blasted the hopes of Protestantism 
in France. In three days and nights 
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of slaughter he had given heresy 
such a blow as it would not have 
received from centuries of argu- 
ment. Although the Huguenots 
could be counted by hundreds of 
thousands on the morrow of the 
deed, although they still held 
Rochelle, and although they had 
still the son of Jeanne d’Albret to 
lead them to victory at Coutras 
and Ivry, their power was so 
broken that their beloved chief had 
to become a Catholic before he 
could become King of France, 
Their power was so broken that 
even Henry IV. had to put forth all 
his high daring in order to grant 
them some rights of worship in the 
Edict of Nantes. Even after the 
saintly hand of an assassin had taken 
Henry away, they might still speak 
high, and bluster, and do a little 
persecution on their own account ; 
but the strong hand of Richelieu 
soon put down such small outbursts 
of heretical impatience, and -left 
them at the mercy of the combined 
piety of the Jesuits, Madame de 
Maintenon, and the great Louis. 
The Massacre of Saint Bartholo- 
mew led to the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. The Jesuits saw 
how flagrantly the great Louis 
was sinning against Heaven by 
letting damnable heresy poison 
the moral atmosphere with 
hymns and sermons. Madame de 
Maintenon’s spiritual eyesight was 
equally clear when she was com- 
passing heaven and earth for power 
to climb from the Purgatorio of the 
king’s mistress to the Paradiso of 
the king’s wife. And the holy duty 
of breaking faith with heresy be- 
came more clear to the king himself 
with every fit of repentance for 
his last fit of debauchery ; so the 
Protestants could breathe freely 
when he was sunk in sin, but they 
had reason to tremble when he 
went to church and_ confession. 
The final blow came when he took 
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leave of sin by marrying the lady 
who had ceased to be a Huguenot 
when she had been promoted to his 
harem. The Edict of Nantes was 
torn to shreds. The Protestants 
were forbidden to meet for what 
they were pleased to call worship. 
Their pastors were ordered to quit 
the kingdom within fifteen days. 
The evangelical force of dragoons 
was let loose on the heretics. Vil- 
lages were burned, women insulted, 
women outraged, men murdered, 
children torn from their parents to 
be placed in the safe keeping of 
nuns. The heretics fled by hun- 
dreds of thousands from a land in 
which they were not allowed to defy 
the mandates of Holy Church. They 
fled, although when caught they 
were, if women, doomed to pine for 
life in the cell of the cloister, and, if 
men, were sent to the living death of 
the galleys. They made their way 


through dragoons who had found 
out that the Gospel looked kindly 
on torture, burning, and ravishing, 


if only heresy were thus smitten 
down. They glided through the 
guards at the sea-ports, and hid 
themselves in the holds of vessels, 
although piety had so far antici- 
pated the resources of hell as to call 
to its aid lighted sulphur, with 
which it smoked every suspicious 
ship, in order to drive into the day- 
light any heretics who might have 
hidden themselves among the cargo; 
and in order, also, to give such 
rebels a foretaste of the pangs that 
awaited heresyin the world to come. 
Nothing daunted these strangely de- 
praved zealots. They fled from the 
beloved land of their fathers as if at 
the dictate of such an overmaster- 
ing instinct as that which is said 
to drive crowds of some dumb crea- 
tures over mountain and fen and 
torrent to seek the infinite sea. 
They fled to England, Holland, and 
Prussia, carrying with them, these 
depraved fanatics, such priceless 
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possessions as the manufacturing 
skill of France, her best manhood, 
and her purest conscience. They 
rushed away for years, until France 
had lost nearly a million of her peo- 
ple. Never had the world seen 
such an exodus since the time when 
Moses led Israel out of Egypt to 
wander in the desert, and hear the 
mandates of Jehovah against sin. 
The Massacre of Saint Bartholo- 
mew was indeed a tremendous 
theological triumph, when it pre- 
pared the way for the Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes. As we look at 
both events, we might almost hear 
the irony of Fate whispering to the 
Company of Jesus, the Cardinals, 
and the Pope, on the Eve of the St. 
Bartholomew, ‘You say that the 
greatest of all sins and crimes and 
curses of a nation is the heresy 
which denies the doctrines and de- 
stroys the power of the Holy Church. 
You say that France would be made 
fair and bright and happy if that 
pestilence were only to be swept 
away for ever. Well, your will shall 
be done. You shall get for your 
work a field swept clean of heresy. 
The most brilliant, polished, and 
powerful Court in the world shall 
be your servant. Fleets, if you 
choose, shall carry your gospel, and 
armies shall be your evangelists. 
The most splendid of aristocracies 
shall help you to guide the most 
docile of peasantries. A literature 
which rivals the literature of Greece 
in perfection of form lies within the 
reach of your guidance. And you 
shall lead into the ways of eternal 
life the most brilliant people that 
earth has seen since the days of 
Athens ; you shall make them the 
servants of Heaven; and through 
the aid of their wondrous gifts, you 
shall win back the treasure which 
was stolen by Luther. All this 
you shall do, since you are the ap- 


pointed servants of the Most 
High.’ 
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The promise has been so faith- 
fully kept that the Company of 
Jesus may now proudly point to the 
mighty spiritual triumphs which 
have flowed from the Massacre and 
the Revocation. All but a handful 
of Protestants were either killed or 
forced to fly to heretic nations, or 
were made good Catholics by the 
evangelical pressure of dragoons. 
Charles IX. and Louis XTV. did for 
France what Claverhouse might 
have done for Scotland if James IT. 
had not been defrauded of the divine 
right to murder his own subjects. 
And the result has strikingly 
proved how true is the boast of the 
Church, that she does not value the 
things of this world. So strange 
is the irony of history, that the 
heretics were the flower of the 
French people. They were the wo- 
men of saintliest life, the men of 
truest heartsand best brains. Such 
wealth of devotion as their neigh- 
bours spent in the observance of 
Saints’ Days, the Protestants spent 
in weaving good cloth, in giving 
a new touch of beauty to silk, 
in finding out the hidden beauty 
of new dyes, in telling the 
truth by deed and word, in lead- 
ing lives of beautiful household 
purity, and in worshipping God 
with the simplicity of unpre- 
meditated prayer and choral song. 
But they were swept away as if 
with the force of the sea. And 
when those fanatics lay dead 
in the streets, or took up their 
abode in London and Amsterdam, 
Jesuitism had the field so much to 
itself that it represented Christian- 
ity to the eyes of philosophy. Le 
Christianisme, c’est moi, was the 
mute boast of the company which 
represented Loyola. And to philo- 
sophy such Christianity seemed. to 
be so largely a thing of frauds, 
imbecilities, idiotcies, lies, and mur- 
ders, that the result, of course, was 
Voltaire. From Voltaire has come 
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a Gallican habit of believing that 
the sanctities of religion are a fitting 
mark only for epigrammatic spurts 
of ridicule. The loss of the Pro- 
testant middle class placed France 
at the mercy of the Court, the no- 
bles, the country lawyers, the vision- 
aries of the schools, and the scum 
of the towns. So was lost all check 
on the fury of the Revolution. So 
came Robespierre, and the reign 
of Terror. The Revolution drove 
sanctity deeper into the arms of 
that Church which is the most 
richly gifted with the power of 
baffling the devil by the magic of 
saints’ bones and Sacraments; and 
Voltaire made even intellects like De 
Maistre’s fly for refuge to infalli- 
bility. That recoil from rationalism 
drove the working people to a hate 
of the priests because they said that 
piety meant devotion to the 
monarchy, that attendance at 
Mass meant the hatred of a re- 
public, and that faith meant a belief 
in the old noblesse. Hence such 
deeds as the murder of the Arch- 
bishop of Paris, the Jesuits and 
the Dominicans, when the chief 
buildings of Paris were set on fire, 
and when the flight of the Commu- 
nalist leaders had left the worst 
ruffians of the capital free to show 
that they could murder priests al- 
most as remorselessly as priests 
had murdered Protestants. Hence, 
by another recoil, has come such a 
burst of zeal for the Catholic reli- 
gion as France has not displayed 
for more than a century. The 
churches are full to the door; Paris 
is at once the most immoral and 
the most church-going city in 
Europe. The coffers of the priests 
are filled with the offerings of eager 
penitents. The Jesuits cannot take 
in half the pupils that are brought 
beseechingly to their colleges. 
Miracles are wrought at the tomb 
of the murdered Jesuits, within 
a mile of the house in which Vol- 


taire died. Greater crowds than 
were ever seen before flocked on 
last Good Friday to see a bit of the 
true Cross exhibited, within a gun- 
shot of the house in which Auguste 
Comte revealed the art of being 
pious without believing in a God. 
The miracles of La Salette and 
Lourdes are an article of faith to 
those fine ladies of the Faubourg St. 
Germain who combine the worship 
of the Virgin Mary with the worship 
of their own ancestors. And forty 
thousand men and women flocked 
to Lourdes to be miraculously cured 
of spiritual and bodily ills at the 
shrine of the Virgin and her holy 
well, led by an army of priests, 
by seven bishops, by a hundred 
and fifty ladies of fashion and fifteen 
members of the National Assembly. 
Meanwhile, the educated and there- 
fore the sceptical Frenchmen are 
looking on the scene with such 
amusement, contempt, or disgust as 
Pagan philosophers might have 
viewed the rites of the Druids. 
Meanwhile, also, the working peo- 
ple are learning to link the priests 
and their religion more and more 
closely with whatever is hateful 
to those who see a divine right in 
the Republican rule of the Prole- 
tariat. Such journals as the Rap- 
pel, which is their chief political 
food, are daily filled with lampoons 
against the priests and the creed of 
the Church; and woe be to those 
priests and that creed, if ever the 
democracy of Paris should again be 
let loose! Nor can much guidance 
come from those men of thought 
and culture whose office it is to 
teach the people moral and political 
wisdom. Standing between the 
two camps, they are eager to pre- 
serve order, but too scornful of im- 
postures to form a league with the 
priests; and they are eager also to 
be political Liberals, yet fearful to 
give any rein to a party which finds 
its ideal in anarchy, and gilds an- 
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archy with the name of Revolution. 
Standing between two fires, they 
are so fearful of falling into either 
that they dare hardly move. Some 
help might have been expected 
from the Protestants, since, al- 
though sunk in the wickedness of 
heresy, they did once display poli- 
tical capacity, and they still contrive 
to make Christianity respected even 
by men who reject it as a dog- 
matic creed; but the act of Saint 
Bartholomew, and the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, so broke the 
power of the Huguenots that, as 
the Company of Jesus may proudly 
boast, the French Protestants are 
now a powerless sect. Thus has 
the victory of Catholicism been so 
complete, that France, ‘the leader 
of civilisation,’ is made up of two 
nations which hate each other with 
the hatred which claims the appease- 
ment of extermination; and the 


sovereignty is tossed, now to one 
nation, now to another, or again to 
a military despot ; 


and the path of 
La Belle France lies from revolution 
to revolution ; and she, the civiliser 
of nations, threatens to become, like 
Spain, the prey of pronunciamientos, 
the prize of uniformed brigands 
whose murders the Church shall 
wash away when the brigands shall 
give her part of their spoil. Thus 
is France a living plea for Black 
Bartholomew. 

Such is my plea for the Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew. It was a 
tremendous theological triumph, 
justly conceived, ifthe Latin Church 
speaks the truth, and magnificently 
executed. 

And for that very reason, of 
course, it is the most atrocious 
crime recorded in modern history. 
It is the seal and the symbol of 
the creed that God has appointed 
but one way of salvation, and given 
that way into the keeping of men 
who called themselves the Church. 
It flashes the light of fact on all 
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the dogmas which speak with the 
voice of infallibility, and which 
proclaim, with Thus saith the Lord, 
that all men must walk in the one 
way, or perish everlastingly. 

It were a poor employment to 
treat the revealed theology of Arch- 
bishop Manning or of Mr. Mackono- 
chie as gravely as we should be 
bound to weigh even the lightest 
guesses of Mr. Darwin. We might as 
profitably bring up again the old ar- 
guments of Copernicus. The theo- 
logy of the High Anglicans and the 
Papal Church has ceased to be intel- 
lectually interesting, save as a col- 
lection of the sy mbols by which the 
best and the greatest of men once 
formed the expression of their high- 
est hopes. Nor would it be worth 
while to make the story of Saint 
Bartholomew a mere chapter of 
theological polemics, if the battle 
lay between one set of dogmas and 
another. The story is full of mo- 
ment because it cuts beneath the 
theological rind of dogmas to the 
moral pith, and because it proclaims 
that the last court of theological 
appeal is neither a Pope nor a book, 
but the individual conscience. Ina 
confused and half-confessed way, this 
conviction has been the faith of all 
who have striven to lift their fellow- 
men out of the mire of systems. It 
nerved Luther, although he lived 
too early to cut himself clean away 
from infallible leading-strings, and 
although his trust in his own reason 
betrays itself only by spasmodic 
spurts of rebellion. It gave force 
to the polemics of Calvin, notwith- 
standing the iron grip which he 
fastens on the letter of the Scrip- 
ture. It was the inspiration that 
made Knox the prophet of an his- 
toric people. It lay at the root of 
the spiritual life which was cast 
into Christianity by the Quakers, 
who have given a better picture 
than all the other sects put toge- 
ther of such moral beauty as lay 
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in the life of early Christendom, 
and who, as an organised body, 
are now perishing under the Pagan 
fascinations of the High Church 
and the Pauline dialectics of the 
Low, because they have not been 
true to the belief that God is a 
Spirit, and they that worship Him 
must worship Him in spirit and in 
truth. It is the same feeling that 
lies at the root of the Broad Church 
protest against dogmas which out- 
rage the conscience by their depar- 
tures from the commonest tenets of 
right and wrong. The future of 
Christianity will be shaped by the 
principle that churches and books 
can only be aids to devotion, 
promptings to piety, or guides to 
such work as men will profit by; 
that the last spring of action must 
be the individual conscience; that 
each man must be a law unto him- 
self; and that unity must be sought 
in aim, instead of in assent to in- 
comprehensible propositions. ll 
this is a mere commonplace to men 
whose thoughts have been shaped 
by philosophical reflection. But 
truisms are often the most fertile 
of truths, and it is well to hold 
aloft the fact, that the Mount Sinai 
of the individual conscience must 
be the last court of theological 
appeal at a time when a wave of 
Paganism is sweeping over England 
side by side with a wave of science; 
when crowds are casting aside with 
scorn the name of Protestant, and 
when they are hastening to offer 
High Church incense to the gods 
which our fathers tried to throw 
down at the inspiration of common- 
sense, the healthy hatred of cloister 
sentimentalism, and the manly scorn 
of lies. It has become fashion- 
able to sneer at Protestantism, and 
even Liberals sometimes join in 
the sport. Nor is it difficult to 
taunt Protestantism with its want 
of logical consistency, its narrow- 
ness, and its acceptance of doctrines 


which have led it to make feeble 
copies of Saint Bartholomew. But, 
after all, Protestantism was an at- 
tempt to speak the truth. It has 
signified a slow but sure jour- 
ney towards a rational appeal 
to the individual brain and con- 
science. It has signified, therefore, 
a gradual assent to that truth in 
word and deed, that habit of fair 
dealing between man and man, and 
that ordered sequence of things ac- 
cording to their tested values, whick 
we call by the name of civilisation. 
A high and uniform level of civili- 
sation cannot exist in the same land 
with a great and powerful priest- 
hood, any more than a lighted torch 
can live in hydrogen gas. France 
will perhaps be the field of experi- 
ment in this matter as she has been 
in so many others. Either France 
must kill Catholicism, or Catholic- 
ism must kill France. It is worth 
while to forget the philosophical 
incompleteness of Protestantism 
and to look at the moral health 
which it generates, when, driven 
by those Pagan promptings which 
recur as certainly as the seasons of 
the year, crowds are rushing for 
the solace of devotion to a symbol- 
ism and a creed which enfeeble the 
thinking power and dull the moral 
sense. There could be no surer 
sign that the moral fibre of the 
English people is relaxing, and that 
they are losing tho fearless honesty 
of instinct which made unlettered 
burghers and peasants rebel against 
the Universal Church, when she 
tried to harden their hearts so that 
they might believe a lie. 

A time there was when that 
Church was the great moral teacher, 
and when she could be trusted to 
sound the noblest of moral notes. 
She stood thus high because the 
best brains and hearts of the age 
lay within her fold, and because her 
doctrines did but codify the best 
ideas of right and wrong to which 
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mankind had groped. That was 
long ago. We do not now go to 
Church Congresses, or Convocations, 
or C£cumenical Councils for clear 
and high notes of denunciation 
againstsuch concrete formsof human 
wickedness as lies and fraud; nor do 
we go for a trumpet call to the 
highest duty which we owe to our 
race. We go chiefly for instruction 
as to the use of incense, the colour 
of vestments, the proper shape of 
incomprehensible dogmas, and aids 
to overcome Dissent. We have 
ceased to expect that the priesthood 
shall rush to the front with jubila- 
tions and anathemas when slaves 
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have to be liberated, or a great un- 
just war to be stayed. For high 
moral guidance we now look to 
those secular teachers whom the 
sacerdotal churches cast out of the 
spiritual fold with as much pomp 
of mute anathema as lay in the com- 
prehensive curses with which the 
synagogue of Amsterdam cursed 
Baruch Spinoza in his goings out 
and comings in. Nor will the 
Church win back its lost moral 
power until it shall part with all 
the theology which drove kings and 
citizens to do, and popes to bless, 
the deed of Black Bartholomew. 
James MAcDONELL. 
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CAUSES OF THE FRICTION BETWEEN THE UNITED 
STATES AND ENGLAND. 


By tHe AvuTHOR oF ‘ PREMIER AND PRESIDENT.’ 


HE relations between England 
and the United States have 
always been a piquant and tanta- 
lising topic of reflection and discus- 
sion. That there is something 
about those relations exceedingly 
unique will be conceded, I think, by 
all who have given them any care- 
ful investigation. 

No other two nations spend so 
much time in affirming their friend- 
ship, and no other two nations find 
it so difficult to live on friendly 
terms, In fact we are the only two 
nations that ever say anything 
about their friendship, and the only 
two that have any difficulty in 
maintaining amicable intercourse. 
True, other nations fight, but they 
do not, chronically speaking, quar- 
rel. They are sometimes techni- 


cally ‘enemies,’ but they would 
resent the imputation of being ha- 
bitually anything but friends. They 
are occasionally at war, but it is 
nevera war of words. They sheathe 


their swords and shake hands, 
smooth their wrinkled fronts, and 
smile each upon the other’s patriot- 
ism and prowess. Our two nations 
are never so much at daggers’ points 
as when they are airing and repair- 
- ing their pacific relations. We are 
alternately gushing and nagging, 
nay, we gush and nag simultaneous- 
ly. Our friendliness for other 
countries, like civility in private 
life, is taken quite as a matter of 
course, and nothing therefore is said 
about it; the friendship of our two 
countries for one another is the vic- 
tim of incessant protestation. 

A penetrating observer of this 
would say there was something en- 
igmatical about it. Nor would he 
have to go far before reaching its 
solution. He would infer from 


the frequency and publicity of these 
affectionate expressions that they 
were indicative of the friction they 
were intended to disprove. That 
the friction exists, and that it is an 
extremely irritative kind of friction, 
no student of the temper of the two 
nations will deny. Nor do I see 
how he can deny that this friction 
is traceable to the very sources from 
which it is claimed should flow an 
uninterrupted stream of concord 
and sweetness. It is said, for ex- 
ample, that we should be hard and 
fast friends because we have ‘a com- 
mon origin,’ and the same language, 
literature, and laws ; whereas no- 
thing is more promotive of our es- 
trangement than the fact that we 
come of the same quarrelsome stoek, 
speak the same irritating vernacu- 
lar, poison with our spleen the same 
‘well of English undefiled,’ and 
boast of the same complicated mass 
of impracticable legislation. We 
are just near enough of kin to ex- 
change self-gratulations at the 
public dinner-table, and just far 
enough apart on the ‘ family tree ’ to 
chatter our ill-nature after the man- 
ner of, as well as with respect to 
‘the origin of the species ’ to which 
we belong. A nation derives its 
strength, because its unity, from its 
homogeneity, but two nations of a 
‘common origin ’ are alienated in- 
stead of consolidated by this cir- 
cumstance. And all the more ali- 
enative is the circumstance if it is of 
the nature of an open question, and 
one of those ‘ foolish questions ’ 
which Timothy is advised to let 
alone because they gender strife to 
no profit. Very much sucha ques- 
tion is that perennial English ques- 
tion—Who are the Americans ? 
Now it is well known that as Eng- 
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lish-speaking or any other human 
nature is now constituted, there is 
no more delicate or hazardous ques- 
tion to put than that of pedigree. 
There is no more sensitive human 
weakness (or strength?) than the 
vanity of descent. Pride is, I think, 
the more accurate word. Pride of 
race, of family, of lineage, of blood— 
what a part it has played in the 
tragedies of history! No form of 
government or of society or of 
religion has ever done it away. Rev- 
olutions may submerge it for a time, 
but when they spend themselves, it 
gradually regains its old ascendency. 
The Americans of the United States 
are all the more touchy respecting 
their origin and social status for 
repudiating such trifles in the 
articles of their political faith. 
There is no more thin-skinned aris- 
tocracy than the highest society of 
the great Republic, and none that 
betrays so alert an anxiety with re- 
spect to the foreign estimation of its 
sign-marks and credentials. 

This leading question—Who are 
the Americans? receives two an- 
swers in England. The one is ex- 
tremely gratifying to the vanity (or 
pride) aforementioned, and is there- 
fore wellcalculated to keep our inter- 
national social relations in the best of 
repair; the otheris to a much greater 
degree aggravating and separating, 
because it wounds the American sen- 
sibilities at their tenderest point. 

‘With regard to what was once 
our colony but is now the United 
States of America ’—said an elo- 
quent English statesman on a re- 
cent public occasion—‘ not any- 
thing has been lost of the masculine 
character of Englishmen.’ No com- 
pliment more acceptable to an 
American than this could be spoken 
by an Englishman. But it is only 
in the after-dinner speech that we 
are congratulated upon having the 
honour of belonging to the muscu- 
lar christian branch of the human 
family, Elsewhere, which comes 
exasperatingly near being every- 
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where, we are condoled with for 
having long since lost our ‘ pure 
English’ characteristics. Statistics 
are so manipulated as to confirm our 
worst apprehensions. Additions 
and subtractions are paraded to 
show with what rapidity we are 
ceasing to be the descendants of our 
European ancestors and are becom- 
ing the descendants of our Ameri- 
can predecessors. The climate is 
named as one of the reasons for this 
English theory of Anglo-American 
‘ extinction.” Aversion for family 
responsibility, and the disobedience 
of an explicit Divine command are 
deplored as other causes of this 
‘ degeneracy.’ Your America of 
‘ the old thirteen ’ feels his ‘colonial’ 
blood rise to see that blood subject- 
ed to the analytical complacency of 
his English contemporaries. How 
is his mettle stirred within him by 
this question of his identity! 
Instead of being congratulated upon 
his success in supplanting the bar- 
barous tribes of aborigines, with 
the highest attainment in the way 
of a race which the world has ever 
seen, he is deliberately diagnosed as 
a new and curious species of the 
genus homo by the ‘ chiel among us 
taking notes.’ His dream of being 
all this century back the admiration 
of mankind, especially of the Eng- 
lish portion of mankind, is suddenly 
interrupted by the question of his 
rank in the descending scale of 
being. 

When we do well, our mother 
country presses us to her bosom and 
pats us on the back ; when we 
stumble or go wrong, our mo- 
ther country shakes us out of her 
lap and pushes us from her in ener- 
getic disdain. When all goes hope- 
fully she takes the credit of our 
success and calls the world to wit- 
ness—How like his mother! Chip 
of the old block! No decay or de- 
generacy there! When something 
happens to us, even if it be the 
breaking out of an_ inherited 
disease—We are no child of hers; 
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The theory of the ‘common origin * 
is abandoned and the ‘ common bond 
of union’ is cut in twain. This is 
annoying to those who are as easily 
annoyed as the Americans, 

After a seven years’ war, won with 
bare feet through long winters 
against the best troops in the world, 
after a half a dozen other wars, 
(wise and otherwise) and a four 
years’ war in which we whipped, 
and got whipped by one another to 
our hearts’ content, it nettles us 
to be asked by a person whose good 
opinion we desire so much as that of 
John Bull, who we are, where we 
came from, and what language we 
speak. One fruitful cause of the 
friction between our two countries 
is the ignorance of the English 
‘with regard to what was once our 
colony, but is now the United 
States.” We are not proud enough 
to meet such indifference with its 
equivalent in kind and degree, but 
we are vain enough to give the 
slight the dignity of a grievance 
and childish enough to speak of it as 
such, 

The confusion that prevails in 
England on this subject of the Eng- 
lish in America, is nowhere worse 
confounded than in English books 
on this subject. Open almost any 
book on the United States written 
ty an Englishman and you shall see 
either a Pickwickian surprise over 
the fact that ‘the Americans are so 
like ourselves,’ or a series of crack- 
ling epigrams over the absence in 
America of everything ‘ English’ 
and the presence therefore of every- 
thing ominous. 

Passing by as too grotesque a 
distortion to be used as an illustra- 
tion, a book which declares that the 
Shakers, who are unknown beyond 
their extremely ‘local habitation,’ 
are ‘ exercising a magnetic influence 
on American thought,’ let us turn 
over a page or two of Greater Bri- 
fain. On page 30 we are told that 
‘in Pittsburg, in Chicago, a few 
years make the veriest Paddy Eng- 
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lish,’ and that ‘ year by year the 
towns grow more and more intense- 
ly Irish.’ On page 224 ‘the child- 
ren of Irish parents born in America 
are neither physically’ nor morally 
Irish but Americans’ and ‘ the latest 
product of the Saxon race.’ On 
page 199 ‘the single danger that 
looms in the more distant future is 
the eventual control of Congress by 
the Irish,’ but on page 216 ‘ Irish 
are systematically excluded from 
Congress,’ and ‘ disgusted with their 
exclusion from political life, and 
power it is these men who turn to 
Fenianism as a relief.’ 

Perhaps a useful fact or two 
should be inserted here. Of the 74 
members of the United States 
Senate one only is an Irishman by 
birthand one is by birth a German— 
a race not altogether unknown in 
either remote or recent English his- 
tory, and a race which has been of 
incalculable service to America. 
Of the 243 members of the National 
House of Representatives three 
only are Irishmen—not but what 
some of the rest of them would be 
the better for being Irishmen. At 
all events, I am not aware that any 
of these Irish members have proved 
themselves any more unworthy of 
their seats than have their 
countrymen in the two Houses of 
the British Parliament. The same 
remark may be made of the one 
Englishman (by birth) the one 
Scétchman, and the one German 
whose name is upon the rolls of the 
Lower House at Washington. The 
remainder of the members of both 
Houses are as nearly ‘ Americans” 
as any of us can be expected to be, 
considering that the date of both the 
settlement of the country and the 
establishment of the Republic, is an 
incident of our ‘ origin’ over which 
we had no control. Itis from no 
fault of ours that we are twitted 
with being ‘ foreigners’ as well as 
‘ pale faces’ by our copper-coloured 
predecessors. But to be published 
in addition, as aliens to the English- 
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speaking commonwealth by our 
former fellow citizens thereof is 
owing to our present sensitiveness 
as a people almost unendurable. 

There is nothing like these sta- 
tistics, which are so manipulated as 
to prove that the original, like the 
aboriginal, American is passing 
away, to demonstrate how easily 
figures can be made to lie, and how 
difficult it is to make facts tell the 
truth. And in proportion to the 
unfairness of this arithmetic is its 
adaptation to the purposes of those 
who delight to rub their hands the 
wrong way of their neighbour’s 
face. There is just enough of truth 
in it to make it fulfil the end of 
those who wish to nag with it, and 
just enough of fallacy i in it to keep 
those who combat it in a chronic 
state of argumentative exaspera- 
tion. 

As a specimen of this irritating 
way of making a fallacious state- 
ment respecting American society 
studiously pursued by a certain 
class of English writers, read this 
paragraph on page 179 of Greater 
Britain—* The only one of the 
common charges brought against 
America in English society and in 
English books and papers that is 
thoroughly true is the statement 
that American children, as a rule, 
are forward, ill-mannered, and im- 
moral. An American can scarcely 
be found who does not admit and 
deplore the fact. With the self- 
exposing honesty that is character- 
istic of their nation, American 
gentlemen will talk by the hour of 
the terrible profligacy of the young 
New Yorkers. Boys, they tell you, 
who in England would be safe in 
the lower school at Eton, or in 
well-managed houses, in New York 
or New Orleans are deep gamesters, 
and God-defying rowdies. In New 
England things are better, in the 
west there is yet time to prevent 
the ill arising.’ 

Now this paragraph, in common 
with a large proportion of the 
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poisonous English writing about 
American social life, is admirably 
calculated for being swallowed 
without suspicion in Ehgland, and 
for being resented with some spirit 
in America, The ‘statement’ ap- 
pears, upon the first reading, to be 
that (1) American children are, as 
a rule, immoral; that (2) the 
Americans themselves admit this 
statement to be accurate; and that 
therefore (3) the statement is in- 
controvertible. The statement, 
when analysed, amounts to this: 
that (1) the whole west and the 
whole of New England is excluded 
from the ‘charge,’ and (2) that the 
charge is true only of New York 
and New Orleans. First, all Ameri- 
cans admit that their children are 
immoral; second, Americans ‘talk 
of the terrible profligacy of the 
young New Yorkers’ only, and tell 
you that it is (not ‘ American chil- 
dren as a rule,’ but) the boys of 
New York and New Orleans that 
are immoral. Nevertheless, the 
hasty reader (and hasty writers 
have only hasty readers) will close 
the paragraph with the impression 
on the authority of the author of 
Greater Britain, that ‘ American 
children are as a rule deep gamesters 
and God-defying rowdies.’ But if the 
author were arraigned for such a 
statement he would probably refer 
us to the ‘American gentleman’ 
who cannot be found, which re- 
minds us of another peculiarity of 
this and of many another English 
gentleman’s reflections on the social 
life of the United States. It is im- 
possible to tell just where the state- 
ment of the. informant leaves off 
and that of the author begins. The 
‘They-says’ and ‘I-am-tolds’ of 
English books on America are as 
frequent as they are ingenious, are 
as craftily inserted by the writer as 
they are certain to be overlooked 
by the reader. We Americans are, as 
anation, thevictimof one of our own 
habits of mind—gencralisation. As 
no country in the world presents so 
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inviting a field for the exercise of 
this thoroughly English-speaking 
propensity as ‘ New America,’ 'so no 
other is so remorselessly subjected 
to it. As we are the last people in 
the world to be taken at one sitting, 
so we are the most distorted-looking 
nation in the world when struck 
from the negative of an itinerant 
and ‘instantaneous’ photographer. 
He turns his camera upon us, pulls 
out his watch, uncovers the lense, 
claps on the cover again, and there 
we are—the entire 39 millions of us 
under ‘the magnetic influence’ of 
6,000 Shakers ; and under the ‘ con- 
trol’ of the Irish, who have aban- 
doned political affairs because they 
cannot control them; absorbing 
and getting absorbed by the Celts ; 
carrying aloft the banner of the in- 
extinguishable Anglo-Saxon, while 
nothing but the fossiliferous re- 
mains of that extinct species. Orif 
I may be indulged in a change of 
metaphors, the popular English 
books on the United States are 
kaleidoscopes, in which, as we turn 
over the leaves, we see Shakers 
tumbling into the arms of Free 
Lovers, Mormons cracking heads 
with ‘ Second-Coming-ites,’ and Co- 
manches grabbing at the pig-tails 
of the Chinese. 

It is extremely doubtful whether 
seeing a country is any advantage 
to the person who wishes to write 
aboutit. Ifit is true that historians 
in order to be trustworthy must have 
uo part or lot in the events which 
they narrate, it may be maintained 
with no less plausibility that there 
is only one person worse qualified 
for writing about a country than the 
person who knows nothing about it, 
and that is the person who knows a 
little about it. This ‘ little know- 
ledge’ is an exceedingly ‘ dange- 
rous thing.’ Travelling through a 
country prejudices the mind, or 
at least unsettles it. If you are a 
guest you are under bonds to keep 
the peace, and may speak only of the 
outside of the cup and the platter ; if 
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you catch the fever and ague you can 
see nothing to admire in our politi- 
cal institutions ; or if you come and 
go an ‘ unappreciated ’ lecturer you 
should be excused for refusing to 
admit that any good thing can come 
out of a Democratic form of Go- 
vernment. 

I was struck with the answer of 
the late Dr. Keith Johnston, the emi- 
nent geographer, when I asked him 
why he who had made so many maps 
of America had not visited it. He 
said he ‘never had any difficulty in 
making maps of a country until he 
travelled in it. Before he went 
East he made maps of it with ease ; 
since his return he had not made 
one tosuithim. Itwas so with Ameri- 
ca; if he should see the country he 
would never be satisfied with his 
maps of it.’ 

So it is with writers on America ; 
the less they see of the country the 
more intelligently they can speakof it. 
The most accurate book about the 
United States I ever read was writ- 
ten by a gentleman who never saw 
our shores, and he was a Irench- 
man at that! However, whether 
the writer speaks from eyesight or 
insight let him load and crack away 
if he would contribute to the blind- 
ing mass of pyrotechnical generali- 
sations which make up our knows 
ledge of the human family. And 
the more crackle, sparkle, and snap 
there is about his performance the 
more readers he will have and the 
more confusion he will make. 

When the author of (eater 
Britain reached India in his tour of 
the English-speaking countries, an 
officer said to him, ‘ All general ob- 
servations upon India are neces- 
sarily absurd ;’ and our author con- 
cedes that ‘this is true enough of 
theories that bear upon the customs, 
social and religious, of India.’ Pos- 
sibly he would make the same con- 
cession with reference to the social 
customs of America, for it does 
not follow that because one deals in 
* general observations,’ alias glitter- 
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ing generalities, he is ready to justi- 
fy them. For my part I am quite 
willing to confess that they are ne- 
cessary evils. Nothing can be more 
‘ absurd’ than ‘ general observa- 
tions’ upon America, except being 
annoyed at them. In default of 
books that bring us only the naked 
truth respecting our fellow creatures 
of other countries than our own, we 
must hope that in some way or 
other something may be learned 
from books in which the limbs of 
truth are elaborately concealed by 
the foliage of rhetoric. 

However, it cannot be denied that 
the Americans as a people are un- 
philosophical enough to be worried 
by the kind of criticism to which I 
have alluded. They know that the 
great public of England are not at 
all indebted for their information 
about America to after-dinner 
speeches, but are very much in- 
debted for their enlightenment to 
sensational books and _ general- 
isational tourists; and they know, 
therefore, that the convivial voice 
which periodically congratulates 
them on their English origin, is 
drowned by the incessant voice 
which ridicules their Anglo-Saxon 
pretensions, pities their social in- 
feriority, or patronisingly moralises 
on their ‘degeneracy,’ or ‘ex- 
tinction.’ 

I have read in English news- 
papers, and in recent English books, 
that our people are hostile, and even 
belligerent toward the people of 
England, and some have gone so 
far as to say that we would like 
to see England get a thrashing from 
some continental Power. This is 
nonsense, utter nonsense. There 
is no hostility of that species in the 
United States worth a moment’s 
consideration. There may be indi- 
viduals who cherish it, and a news- 
paper or two that utters it, but as 
either a prevalent or a local public 
sentiment it is unknown in this 
country. It is also gravely asserted 
in English books that a preju- 
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dice prevails in some parts of our 
country against English immigrants. 
This comes of an effort on the part 
of Mrs. Partington, or some other 
person equally sanguine, to sweep 
the tide of English emigration into 
other than its favourite channels. 

I read too that this hostility 
toward England is ‘common- 
schooled’ into us from the earliest 
hour of our education—if indeed our 
very mothers’ milk is not soured 
by it, and we soured by the milk. 
Our Fourth of July is represented 
as an annual covenant of meditative 
revenge, notwithstanding the fact 
that eminent Englishmen freely take 
part in it both in their country and 
ours, and seem to enjoy it as much 
as we do—if any of us do enjoy it! 
All these charges are so preposter- 
ously contrary to facts that I cannot 
believe that they are seriously enter- 
tained by thoughtful Englishmen. 
On the contrary, we must ; conclude 
that the effect of these misrepresen- 
tations is very limited when we 
recall the rising figures of English 
emigration for the last ten years 
(now greaterthan those of theIrish), 
the constantly increasing number of 
educated and professional English- 
men who are making America their 
home, and the continually multiply- 
ing witnesses from all these classes 
who testify to the cordiality and 
hospitality of our people. So that 
this particular one of the little foxes 
that know the vines of our neigh- 
bourliness is scarcely worth running 
to earth. 

But it is time to make that kind 
of ‘confession’ which is said to be 
‘good for the soul.’ There are no 
English errors respecting us more 
unwelcome to us than certain well- 
accredited facts, which, whether 
servedalone ormixed with the errors, 
are as unpalatable in the United 
States as they are relishable in the 
United Kingdom. A part at least 
of the ugliness which Americans 
sometimes manifest toward their 
English critics, comes of feeling 
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that those critics are sometimes 
provokingly near right. We know 
that many of the points of our 
foreign satirists are well taken. 
Consciousness of ill-doing is fatal 
to amiability. There is no bitterer 
or more enduring enmity than that 
which you incur by allowing your 
enemy to know that you know that 
he is in the wrong. He is compara- 
tively harmless so long as he be- 
lieves you are deceived with refer- 
ence to his designs. Better meet 
a bear robbed of her whelps than a 
man ashamed of himself. The great 
body of respectable people in the 
United States (out of office) are 
ashamed of the scandals, political 
and judicial, for which they are 
censured by the English Press. And 
they are all the more chagrined 
because they cannot guinsay the 
charge of their own culpability. 
They know perfectly well that they 
have only themselves to blame for 
the present low state of the public 
conscience and for the official vena- 
lity at the great centres. This 
conviction of our guilt makes us 
churlish toward our accusers. If 
we were innocent we might take 
refuge in contemptuous unconcern; 
as we are guilty we can only be 
choleric and peevish—especially to- 
ward England, whose good opinion 
we prize in exact proportion to our 
suspicion of not deserving it. 

The same is true with reference 
to English lampoons of American 
‘Society.’ 

Here again we are not at ease, for 
the reason that, as I have intimated, 
weall pride ourselves upon belonging 
to an aristocracy in which the rest 
of us have no share, and in addition 
We are quite sure our ideas of an 
upper class are not those which 
prevail in Europe. While we will 
not yield to any other society in the 
matter of feminine beauty, or in 
the graces of generosity and hos- 
pitality, we cannot but betray some 
restiveness under the strictures that 
sre made upon the clangour of our 
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voices; the deficiency of compo- 
sure in our manners and conversa- 
tion; the laxity of our home disci- 
pline ; the intemperate use of per- 
sonality and florid rhetoric in our 
oratory; the apparent absence of 
chivalry from our public life, and 
the display of personal adornments, 
irrespective of occasion, by our 
ladies, who make very little dis- 
tinction between the opera and the 
church, or between a full-dress 
dinner party and a public meeting 
called to consider the claims of the 
undressed classes. 

The English say, our decorated 
classes behave like those of their own 
country who have suddenly got on 
in the world, and combine patrician 
taste with plebeian loudness, draw- 
ing-room elegance with the syntax 
of the servants’ hall. 

If such criticisms as these are 
suspected of being well-founded, by 
the criticised, we can hardly wonder 
if the critic should be requested to 
mind his own business. The insult 
to our flag on the high seas would 
not rankle longer, nor so long, since 
the latter may be redressed, while 
the former is beyond the reach of 
redress. 

Furthermore, we are reminded 
that the literature of the two coun- 
tries is the same, and for that reason 
they should be affectionate friends. 
But here again, if at the public 
dinner-table we are assured that 
Shakespeare is the heritage of both 
nations, in the less restraining at- 
mosphere of—say, everywhere else, 
the Americans are commiserated 
with for having ‘ produced no 
Shakespeare!’ Now, when Shake- 
speare was born, the American Re- 
public was not. My ancestors, and 
those of my English reader toge- 
ther, brought forth Shakespeare. 
But if those of my English reader 
alone, why have not ‘we English’ 
blessed the world with another 
Shakespeare? Is it any more 
astonishing that America has pro- 
duced no Shakespeare, than that 
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England has produced but one? 
For we must remember that it re- 
quired our united forces to produce 
that one. If we have produced none 
without your assistance you have 
produced none without our assist- 
ance. Where, indeed, we may sadly 
ask, are the Shakespeares and 
Miltons of your production since we 
parted company at Plymouth Rock 
and Jamestown? Should not these 
symptoms of ‘degeneracy’ be divided 
between us instead of being fas- 
tened exclusively upon the younger 
of us? And so much younge er! 
And so much more obliged to look 
after what we shall eat and what 
we shall drink! And then, look you, 
O mother country of ours, if you, 
unaided, produced a Shakespeare, 
you were, say, five hundred years 
about it; and we, your child, are 
not one hundred years old yet! 

No, no, we take you at your word 
when you are over rlowing with the 
good spirits of a good dinner rather 
than when you are under the bale- 
ful influence of acidinous statistics. 
We cannot forego our satisfaction of 
having had our share in adorning 
the w vorld with Shakespeare and 
with Scott, and in postponing ap- 
preciation of them until after they 
were dead, So we have recently un- 
veiled a statue of each of these great 
English-speaking (and writing) ce- 
lebrities in New York amid the accla- 
mations of a vast multitude of ‘ our 
kinsmen,’ who thus, then and there, 
renewed their vows of parentage to 
the Bard of Avon and the Magician 
of Abbotsford. 

So long, then, as family disputes 
like these I have adverted to are 
left unsettled, we must anticipate 
friction between the two members 
of: the English-speaking family. 
That which we cannot settle by 
argument, and must not settle by 
the sword, must remain unsettled— 
by the pen! Indeed, nothing so 
well illustrates the impossibility of 
settling a question with the pen as 
the resort for its settlement to the 
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sword, It is comparatively easy 
to determine which side is the 
weaker in artillery, however diffi- 
cult it is to decide which is the in- 
ferior in logical acumen. Duel and 
battle may be illogical, but they are 
certainly decisive. The contest over 
forms of civilisation, of government, 
or of faith are perplexing, until the 
question in dispute is submitted to 
the arbitrament of projectiles. We 
never know when we get the worst 
of a controversy, but nothing is 
more self-evident than a corporeal 
thrashing. Consequently, from the 
sarliest and the rudest, to the latest 
and the most refined times, there 
has always been this impatience 
with dialectics, and this partiality 
for arms. We still‘ sing of arms 
and the hero.’ 

What can be more evident than 
that our ‘common language,’ so 
far from being, as claimed, a ‘ bond 
of union’ between the two countries, 
acts as both a cause and an effect of 
their friction ? If ‘ blood and iron’ 
cemented the German-speaking 
States, the English-speaking nations 
are estranged by bile andink. The 
common language not only conceals 
thought, but reveals choler. The 
San Juan boundary difficulty could 
not have survived all but two or 
three of the statesmen of both 
countries, who first undertook to 
settle it, if they had not been com- 
pelled to use their common language 
in settling it. If the Washington 
Treaty had been composed in abo- 
riginal American, ‘ understanding’ 
would have been out of the question, 
and hence misunderstandings would 
have been impossible. 

As the Mesopotamians could not 
understand us if we should say any- 
thing against them, we never say 
anything against them. It would 
be an unavailing expenditure of 
personal disr egard. Who would 
waste his caricatures on a nation of 
blind people ? As the two countries 
of a common tongue are quite sure 
of being understood when they tease 
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one another, they tease one another 
with the keenest satisfaction. There 
is no more comfortable sensation 
than that of feeling that the object 
of your derision understands every 
word you say. 

To say the truth, the English 
are the most irritating, and the 
Americans the mostirritable people 
in the world—although in ability 
to irritate, it is difficult to excel 
American newspapers. Toward our 
mother country, they do sometimes 
succeed in making us insufferably 
disagreeable. Our ‘ consequential’ 
behaviour in the recent arbitration 
is a mortifying case in point, but our 
people were no more represented 
than consulted in this flagrant viola- 
tion of courtesy andcandour. While 
we rejoice in the privilege of 
pronging the British lion whenever 
we happen to feel like it, we shall 
never forfeit the right we reserve to 
ourselvesof showing the ineradicable 
respect we bear him. We believe 
in him and glory in him—believe 
that he will thrive, and be always 
as powerful as he is now, and glory 
in the fact. Our abuse is of the 
mouth, mouthy, our admiration of 
the heart, hes arty. It is, however, an 
inconsistency to be regretted, that 
if we have not the disposition of the 
porcupine, our Press should so often 
show its quills. 

It has to be confessed, then, that 
the causes of our antipathy are as 
deep as our resemblances. The 
points at which we come together, 
are the points which create the 
friction. There can be no friction 
without contact. The United States 
and England tonch at almost every 
point—ancestry, government, lan- 
guage, literature, law, social life and 
religion. In these we are alike and 
yet unlike. The likeness creates 
contact, the unlikeness rivalry ; both 
together repulsion. We shall never 
fight, but we shall always scratch. 

There is no friction between the 
United States and Russia as nations. 
Why? Because they are similar in 
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no respect, dissimilar in every re- 
spect—ancestry, government, lan- 
guage, literature, law, social life and 
religion. There is no friction because 
there i is no contact, there is no con- 
tact, because they are so far apart—l 
do not mean geographically, but poli- 
tically, socially, every way. There is 
no resemblanceorcomparison. Allis 
contrast. There is neither animosity 
or affection, nothing but diplomatic 
courtesy. There is no familiar inter- 
course, only an occasional bow and 
chat. No two Governments can 
shake hands with more impunity 
than a Despotism and a Democracy. 
No two extremes find it so easy to 
meet and greet. Two such means 
as two free Governments find it far 
more difficult, for obvious reasons. 
It is easy enough to live at peace 
with those you “seldom see or hear 
of ; it is difficult to ese: ape a row 
with those you confer with con- 
stantly. Distant politeness facili- 
tates intercourse, intimacy en- 
dangersit. Russia and America are 
distant acquaintances, rivals in 
nothing, at antipodes in everything, 
and have only to be civil. Kngland 
and America are contrasts in no- 
thing : natural friends, members of 
the same family, each set up for 
himself, each a ‘ shop over the way’ 
with which the other has ‘no con- 
nection,’ and both obliged to be 
friendly, or to try to be, which is 
just as difficult and hazardous. 

The reception of the Prince of 
Wales was the expression of that 
downright friendliness and admira- 
tion which, whatever they may 
sometimes say or do to the contrary, 
the Americans feel towards the 
English, and which jumps at an 
excuse for making itself visible and 
audible. The Russian Royal Duke 
was received with that spontansity 
of hospitality which is natural to our 
people, but which was as aimless as 
it was facile. It was the case of the 
stranger, not the friend. There was 
no risk; there could be no mis- 
construction. The parties under- 
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stood one another perfectly. The 
Autocracy and the Democracy both 
enjoyed the hob-nob. This has been 
regarded as inexplicabie in England, 
but there is nothing unintelligible 
about it, because there was no 
duplicity about it. Ifthe Russian, 
or indeed if either royal guest had 
puta political construction on the 
popular hospitality, the emotions of 
the occasion would have rapidly 
given place to those of a much less 
amiable description. 

As an illustration of the fact that 
while nationally we are frictionary 
one toward the other, individually 
we are the best of friends, observe 
how the inhabitants of our two 
countries fraternise when they meet 
in foreign lands. We come together 
by sheer force of ‘natural selec- 
tion,’ when we find ourselves in 
company on the banks of the Rhine 
or the watershed of Africa—under 
the shadow of Mont Blane or the 
dome of St. Peter's. Now it is 
that ‘our common language,’ with 
which we so often contrive to con- 

ceal the intentions and reveal the 
ambiguity of our Treaties, ministers 
to our amity and amiability. 

It makes us feel our oneness, 
especially with reference to one of 
our ‘objects in life.” We are re- 
minded that, whatever other con- 
siderations may divide us, we are 
one in our ‘common’ object of 
supplanting all other languages by 
our own, although we may be 
obliged to bayonet our tongue down 
the throats of our non-English- 
speaking fellow-creatures. There 
is nothing like this ‘common lan- 
guage’ party-spirit, which expands 
the breasts of the inhabitants of 
our two countries, for bringing 
them into alliance under remote 
skies and on distant bottoms, Their 
frigates alternate in banging away 
at the door of the ancient East, or 
in punishing the people of China 
for refusing our invitation to their 
hospitalities. The Indian chief tells 
our President, and the Commander 
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of the Chinese forts tells our Ad- 
miral that he is not enamoured of 
our civilisation, does not covet our 
religion, and will even forego our 
‘fire-water’ and tobacco for the 
sake of retaining possession of his 
real estate ; but where duty leads, 
the English-speaking regimentals 
must follow, even at the risk of 
feeling it their duty to oceupy and 
cultivate the land of the subjugated 
race, and to open a shop in their 
midst. We may seem to profit by 
the transaction, but we are never- 
theless the missionaries of a gram- 
mar—the vanguard of a vernacular. 
We deplore the necessity, and hope 
it may all be for the best as regards 
‘our fr ae the enemy,’ and are 
always ready to repine over his 
canine re pudiate his treatment, 
and subscribe for his relief. 

But the Two Countries may have 
another ‘common’ mission. What 
may they not do for the rescue of 
our fellows all over the world from 
oppression and injustice? A striking 
incident is at hand for illustration. 

In Santiago de Cuba an American 
seaman, the son of English parents, 
is about to be shot for alleged com- 
plicity in a fillibustering expedition, 
notwithstanding the utmost exer- 
tions of the English and American 
Vice-Consuls, who are _ perfectly 
satisfied of the man’s innocence. 
The two Consuls follow the firing- 
party and their victim to the place 
of execution, where and when the 
English Vice-Consul steps forward, 
reads a protest, demands the release 
of the accused, and declares that 
the authorities will be called to ac- 
count for his death by the Govern- 
ments of England and the United 
States. The excitement is intense. 
The prisoner reels with faintness ; 
the Spanish soldiers show im- 
patience towards the meddling 
foreigners ; there is a pause and a 
consultation; the Consuls are in- 
formed that the sentence must be 
carried into effect ; the order ‘ Pre- 
sent’ is given! 
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At this moment the two Consuls, 
carrying their respective flags, 
bound out between the levelled 
muskets and the doomed man, who 
in an instant is covered with the 
English colours. The American 
Consul wraps himself in his flag, 
and stands by the side of his fellow 
hero, who exclaims—‘ Hold! hold! 
As the representative of her Bri- 
tannic Majesty, I protest against 
this murder. It is our duty to 
protect this man’s life. If you 
take it, you take ours, and that at 
your peril !’ 

The wretched man leans help- 
lessly against his defenders. The 
muskets are lowered. Another 
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awful pause, another consultation, 
and the prisoner is conducted back 
to his cell, supported on either side 
by the two Consuls, amid the cheers 
of the soldiers, who, forgetting their 
animosity, are electrified by this 
splendid spectacle of heroic auda- 
city. In afew hours the seaman 
is released, and in a few more has 
embarked in safety, under the two 
flags of the two countries. 

I believe this incident fairly illus- 
trates the deepest feeling that the 
two nations have one towards the 
other, and the highest mission they 
share—the championship of justice, 
and the rescue of the oppressed— 
throughout the world. 
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A FEW WORDS ON PHILOLOGY. 


W* scarcely know whether to 

borrow the chuckle of Demo- 
critus or the tears of Heraclitus in 
facing some of the aspects of our 
philology. Itis just one of the things 
one would almost prefer not to look 
at as a whole, after so often finding 
this or that part of it turn out a dis- 
solving view. The suspicion creeps 
over us, that, if Aristophanes were 
alive, he would be tempted to get up 
his Nubes at the shivering ex- 
pense of a Socrates in philology 
rather than in philosophy. Yet if 
his dialogue was about roots biliteral 
and roots triliteral, about roots with 
and roots without any meaning at- 
tached to them—the demon of 
weariment might soon discomfit the 
genius of merriment, and empty the 
benches. Still, serio-comic or pa- 
thetic as we may think the state of 
things, philology is too generally im- 
portant to allow of our being indif- 


ferent to it, and it may need no apo- 
logy if we turn the attention of our 
readers to some of its salient points. 

We are better situated than others 
before us for seeing how daintily the 
romance of letters takes up its pa- 
rable just where the tomes of ‘ litera 


humaniores ’ leave it. We are not 
prepared to say whether a papyrus 
or tissue with a repetition of some 
old ‘ Ritual of the dead ’is technically 
a ‘codex’ or not. This we know, 
that many a twinge of mental gout 
supervenes on free resort to the 
stimulant of ‘ codices,’ as a natural 
result of what is owing to that arch- 
enemy of students, the copyist. 
The manuscript, done in a corner, 
with all its affectations and its reck- 
less innovations, stands to us in a 
different relation from that of the 
inscription.’ Here we seem pro- 
tected from falsification by some 
dignitary of Bel or Ormuzd, stand- 
ing by with a heavy mace to en- 
courage the artist, or by some 
leopard-skin guiding the graver of 


the workman. It is well for old 
‘monumenta’ to look at us, and for 
us to carry away a fitting image of 
them. But the image is quiescent 
if not evanescent, and cannot travel 
from man to man, nor can descrip- 
tion of it raise more than a fading 
mirage before the listener. But 
when they speak to us in their own 
words, words like what we know of 
elsewhere, then persons of men 
and not conventional figures appear 
before us, fellowship takes the place 
of separation, we are busy and they 
are useful. The romance of the dis- 
tant past helps with its gigantic 
looming forms to check the Utopia 
of the future. It gradually raises a 
pyramid of ‘ Visible Speech,’ more 
interesting than those at Ghizeh, 
more solid than even the lucubra- 
tions of Mr. Bell. A_ shattered 
stele in Moab, acracked tablet from 
Marseilles, a plain’ sarcophagus 
from Sidon, a heap of sepulchral 
relics from various quarters—these 
do something to fill the eye, but 
are weirdly potent to fill the mind. 
So think some of us. But a rich 
and unsentimental country leaves 
its own Heliopolitan obelisk in the 
dust, for dirty little Alexandrians to 
play see-saw over, instead of erect- 
ing it before the treasures of its own 
museum. It may be that the com- 
mercial value of a few discussions 
on the ‘ stone’ period of letters is 
the chief safeguard against the 
study of it lying prostrate like the 
obelisk. 

But it is not to Semitic or Hami- 
tic monuments our modern Quinti- 
lians send us, in quest of the prim- 
ordial tongue to which our own may 
be traced up. There is nothing 
picturesque or sensational about the 
accredited source of what we call 
Indo-European. Dark and gloomy 
as the caves of Elephanta and Ellora 
is the inner phase of the language 
to which the wand of a Bopp ora 
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Grimm directs our chief attention. 
We ask it for meat and it gives us 
‘roots,’ which remind us of that 
famous one of which it was said that 
‘ad Tartara tendit.. Unmonn- 
mental and untraditional is the line 
of study to which the Sanskritist 
devotes himself. When we say 
‘unmonumental,’ we do not forget 
Asoka and Kapurdigiri, but those 
names suggest nothing to alter our 
opinion. ‘To say ‘ untraditional ’ is 
indeed to risk a visit from some 
Familiar of the professorial Inqui- 
sition. We know whatis said about 
the Aryan directory of the places 
Alexander’s army reached in India. 
Nevertheless—but we will not be 
rash about the Domesday-book of 
Taxilas or Porus, or even about that 
quaint ‘ ape and peacock’ argument, 
which almost put Solomon’s sea- 
captains into the witness-box in the 
cause of the Rig-Veda. Far be it 
from us to say that there are not 
clear proofs, explicit and implicit, 
of full-blown Sanskrit long before 
the time of Alexander. The fact is 
that we have not seen them, and 
that a delicate point of relationship 
has always seemed to us to need 
more elucidation than it has yet had. 
We are warned against considering 
Greek to be a daughter of the great 
Indian mother, and taught that all 
is right under a sisterly aspect of 
the two. The other view is that of 
here and there a crotchety genea- 
logist, who wonders whether the 
case is not one of European offspring 
in India afterall. Of course we are 
bound by the consensus of the 
learned to feel, that whatever the 
Vergleichende Grammatik says is 
and must needs be true. It is 
only left to us to indulge a furtive 
but fervent hope that it isnot. We 
shall be far from sorry when some 
one arises to scrape off the barnacles 
of Panini, and enable our knowledge 
of genuine antiquity to get along a 
little faster. If Francis Bopp had 
never heard of Sanskrit, we might 
still be in possession of our lists of 
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affinities in modern languages. 
And we might have been saved 
much weariness of soul over the 
irrepressible ‘ Solar Myth,’ to es- 
cape which we would almost live 
in a cellar, offer incense at the 
shrine of the genial Esmun, or 
swear by the mystic Cabiri. Verily 
it would be an achievement worthy 
of no little glory, to get our philo- 
logy into a line that should secure 
the deeper study of monuments 
three or four thousands of years 
earlier than ourselves. 

But there are doubtless good easy- 
going people, who can apportion to 
winged figures from Nineveh the 
same placid stare they bestow upon 
the bones of a megatherium. Se- 
renely apathetic about what the 
stones have to say for themselves, 
or how they say it, they may be wait- 
ing to be informed that human ar- 
ticulation came in. with the inven- 
tion of printing. Yet they are 
blessed by a too bounteous Provi- 
dence with strings of sons and of 
daughters, for whom they fondly 
speculate on a profusion of rewards 
for linguistic proficiency. The 
natural wish is, to get the tiros 
over the mysteries of reading 
with as little drudgery to memory 
as possible, and as many sound rules 
of speech as will be serviceable in 
after times. Alas! vain the hope 
of escaping that prolonged ap- 
prenticeship to the parrot, which 
is wont to precede a rendering of 
words with intelligence. The first 
requisite for such an improved sys- 
tem of education must needs be a 
really good spelling-book, classifying 
what is tolerably constant, and 
bringing out into a handy sort 
of prominence what is abnormal, 
But that belongs to a future we 
know not how remote. One 
difficulty in the way of utilising a 
better manual lies in the necessity 
of teaching those who themselves 
have to teach. First principles are 
not the easiest things in the world 
to handle with a safe bearing on 
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subsequent progress. Again and 
again have we enquired of the teach- 
ers in national schools, what was 
the system best adapted in their 
eyes for inculcating the rudiments 
of reading. Always the same look 
in return “of injured innocence, the 
same implied shrug of the shoulders, 
the same sort of account of the first 
steps in learning that Topsy gave 
of her early personal history. Sure- 
ly a secularly sponsorial Government 
might do worse than stimulate the 
production of a spelling-book more 
suitable for those whom it compels 
to enjoy the benefits of its pet crea- 
tion, the Board. It is reported 
that a very eminent publisher found 
a book on cookery about his best 
commercial success. We should 
augur the same result for that for- 
tunate member of his guild who 
shall issue a scientific spelling-book, 
adapted to the wants of all classes. 
As it is, how many writers, even of 
the advanced sort, can be trusted 
to divide their words into syllables 


upon intelligent principle, or, in 
complicated cases, upon any princi- 


ple at all? Or how many of us 
could give a clear and succinct ac- 
count of the varying quality of our 
familiar vowels, or suggest reasons 
for their more exceptional use? In- 
deed, how many of those who can 
spell to perfection would like to be 
examined about what spelling is, as 
distinct from mere enumeration of 
letters? Yet these things are but 
elementary. If Bacon were still 
amongst us, he might be driven 
again to affirm of them ‘that this 
part of learning is wanting to my 
judgment standeth plainly con- 
fessed.’ 

We need not complain of any 
lack of efforts to alter the ortho- 
graphy of our vernacular. First of 
all, there is the great chorus of 
grumblers and croakers, ready fora 
philological adaptation of the Rane 
of Aristophanes. Their persistent 
outcry betokens something very 
Tartarean about its origin or sub- 
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ject, and must be credited with 
some share in moulding the opinions 
of those who get tired of hearing it. 
Then there are writers and writers, 
nibbling writers and voracious 
writers, from archbishops down to 
garret-critics, all engaged in the 
amiable task of showing that the 
meanings of our words are not what 
they ought to be, their spelling 
atrocious, their letters ingeniously 
delusive, and so forth. Then there 
is the Philological Society. Doubt- 
less each of its members is indivi- 
dually equal or superior to what 
might be expected under the cir- 
cumstances. But we take down 
from our shelves the more general 
part of their published T'ransactions 
for the year 1870, and we muse 
thereon. We wonder whether 
gravity is so inherent in the Society 
that they repressed a burst of 
Olympian laughter over the appear- 
ance of the aforesaid Transactions, 
as representing what they think 
‘desirable and practicable’ in the 
amendment of our orthography. 
We find the book begins with a 
paper of which the conclusion is 
characteristic enough. Speaking 
of his subject, the writer parts with 
it, saying, ‘We learn the origin of 
ea out of aw in its original obscu- 
rity.’ Next comes a w elcome paper 
by Mr. C. P. Cayley, about which 
the only wonder is that it should 
need to be written at all in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century. 
Paper No. 3 aspires to impressive- 
ness within the short compass of a 
dozen lines. The name of ‘Shiffnall’ 
had become ‘Shifnal’ under the 
concentrated influence of the Post- 
master-General, the inhabitants of 
Shiffnall, and the Justices in Petty 
and Quarter Sessions. This was 
enough of itself to raise the pro- 
spects of philology, and it is made 
known to the world in the exulting 
words, ‘This announcement on 
behalf of the Post-Office affords an 
instance of an alteration in spelling 
made by public authority.’ Having 
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ourselves duly caught the infection 
of joy over the good time coming 
we turn our eyes buoyantly to the 
next page. But, by the club of 
Hercules, what have we here? 
Tlodara ra Onoia ; have we lighted 
upon some Maori version of the 
English tongue, bound up by mis- 
take with solemn records in philo- 
logy? No! it is soon ascertained, 
that what we have before us is no 
error of the binder, but a serious 
appeal to our approval ‘on the 
improvement of English ortho- 
graphy.’ Then we ‘subside into 
melancholy. We thinkof the time 
when we were plodding through 
the marshes of Ravenna on a road, 
once perhaps a fashionable street, 
frequented by the blue-jackets of 
Pompey and Augustus. Clearly a 
change had come o’er the spirit of 
the scene. As we advanced, what 
we saw was alive with uncanny 
reptiles, crawling and wriggling in 
the dust of the highway, gliding 
and writhing in the stagnant water. 
Strange that the improver of ortho- 
graphy, ‘ widh dhose chanjes,’ and 
his ‘furdher chanjes,’ should be 
found supporting his proposals 
from a Report of the Committee of 
Council on Education, and receive 
printing honours from the Philolo- 
gical Society! The fact is patent 
from the Transactions of 1870, that 
in quarters from which the confiding 
world would expect help in their 
difficulties, all but 16 out of 118 
pages are put at the service of bare 
undisguised ‘ fonetic.’ 

Of course there must be some- 
thing in this ‘ fonetic’ to attract to 
itself the prolonged labours of the 
sort of men it reckons amongst its 
adherents. It would be wrong to 
ignore the encouragement they have 
received from recent compilers of 
Latin grammars, and from the 
deference of learned professors. We 
are not likely to speak of the meet- 
ing of extremes as anything wonder- 
ful. If the votary of Priscian and 
Nigidius Figulus ‘hobnobs with the 
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initiated of Pitman, it is but as the 
Vatican sometimes finds itself close 
to Tottenham Court Road, and 
Pall Mall to Trafalgar Square. It 
is not the only thing that argues a 
remnant of chaos in philology. Our 
own view of the case is not far to 
seek. Our national utterance has 
come down to us associated with, 
and in its way moulding, certain 
forms in writing. Change the 
letters, and the sounds will be 
endangered. The first generation 
that uses a novel spelling may keep 
within traces, by dint of remember- 
ing what has been superseded. 
The next generation may easily be 
found kicking over said traces, and 
upsetting the coach. Putting aside 
the value of visible etymology, there 
is rashness in neutralising the 
experience of ages, which have 
formed for us our words as we ha¥e 
them, and must not have their 
method of formation arrested. It 
is possible to look on the spelling of 
a country as something like the 
shingle on its sea-shore. Such asit 
is, it has a relation to the rough 
usage of oral intercourse and to 
local circumstances. The shape 
and position it assumes in the 
course of time is just that which 
gives full but guarded play to the 
vocal element, and in the form 
of literature gains upon it. If, 
instead of homely limestone, mar] 
or flint, our friends bid us try their 
sterling gold or silver, wood, hay, or 
stubble, ~ when we think of the 
dangers of a sea of ignorant pro- 
nunciation, we decline the advi ice. 
In presence of ‘ fonetic,’ it strikes 
one that something must still re- 
main unsettled in the relations be- 
tween speaking and writing on the 
one hand, or between writing and 
reading on the other. Certainly 
there can be no more reason in the 
eternal fitness of things why our 
symbols of what is labial, dental, or 
guttural, should appear on paper as 
they do, than why brick-clay should 
assume the form w hich burdens the 
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shoulders of the hodman. Sym- 
bols are versatile enough, and may 
assume odd forms, according as 
they are used by the signal lieuten- 
ant on board ship, or the dumb man 
with his fingers, or the telegraph- 
man with his needle, or the diplo- 
matist with his cipher, or the 
compositor with his type. From 
hieroglyphs and ideographs down 
to algebra, anything is_ useful 
enough if it does but answer 
its purpose. There is no difficulty 
worth speaking of in making a 
record of what we make up our 
minds to say: we may do it in 
pictorial fashion or otherwise. We 
may callin as much or as little as 
we like of Onomatopovia, that too 
benignant goddess of the etymo- 
logist. Wecan be as fantastic or 
arbitrary as we like, provided only 
we are conventional. The real 
‘labor’ and ‘opus’ sets in when 
we have to turn the lifeless symbols 
into living utterance; in other 
words, when we have to read a bit 
of writing. We might turn a sound 
into a word without induction, or 
anything intellectual beyond what 
is incidental to substitution. But 
we cannot read the word when we 
have written it without a de- 
ductive process, which involves the 
real though unobserved use of a 
distinct middle term. It is just 
this middle term which baffles chil- 
dren and those who can make no 
sufficient induction for themselves 
In foreign languages, the major pre- 
missis apt to be, especially in the qua- 
lity of vowels, entirely different from 
our own, and the indignant Briton, 
when he finds himself abroad, is 
often seen pointing to his phrase- 
book, and fuming over what he 
calls its uselessness. Much in the 
same way our juniors make shots at 
words that look a little like what 
they have picked up before, and 
find out with a wry face or aching 
knuckles that they have hit the 
wrong sound. It is hard upon 
them, that nobody should ever teach 
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them the main results of classifying 
and excepting the syllables they 

have to deal with. No wonder 
that the practice or value of in- 
duction in spelling escapes the 
range of their unphilosophical 
faculties, and that they blunder on 
till, body and mind, plectuntur. 

We suppose that, after the number 
of times the description has been 
dinned into our ears, we are in duty 
bound to speak of ours asa ni wghty, 

‘anomalous,’ antiphilological sort of 
language, fit only to be whipped 
into conformity with a higher stan- 
dard than its own. Well! naughty 
it may be, and ‘ anomalous,’ but 
not therefore naughty because 
‘anomalous. We have a faint 
idea that the first man occupied 
rather an ‘anomalous’ position 
amongst the animals of his time of 
day, but we do not read that it was 
thonght to be a naughty one merely 
on that account. And if the great 
majority of their neighbours think 
saintly men rather ‘ anomalous’ in 
their breed and characteristics, this 
does not prove that it is naughty to 
be saintly. If ‘anomalous’ things 
are so very pernicious, how is it 
that people fail to acquaint us 
with the virtues of what they call 
‘omalous’ ones? And if in polite 
circles it is so heavy a charge to 
bring against a man that he is ‘odd,’ 

it seems unfair not to comple te the 
analogical contrast by telling us 
what it is to be an ‘even’ man of 
the world? It is not so many 
years since a well-known writer on 
Development laid it down as a 
glory of his adopted Church, that 
she had assimilated so many items 
from external sources, even 
from the domain of heresy and 
heathenism. Weare not concerned 
to show whether or not all the 
things that Church has absorbed 
have seemed in the event to agree 
with her, or whether our own 
Church has thriven to perfection on 
the opposite plan of a simpler, if 
more wholesome, dict. However 


some 
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this may be, we rather congratulate 
ourselves than otherwise, that our 
language has been left to cater for 
itself in its ownway. It is not 
unsatisfactory to reflect that an 
Englishman’s tongue is very much 
likethe Englishman himself, his ‘glo- 
rious Constitution,’ and his more 
pretentious edifices, all rather com- 
posite in order, but not so bad or 
inconvenient after all. It has 
grown with the growth of our 
nation’s greatness; and while the 
most prejudiced foreigner will 
hardly deny that it is a good one of 
its sort, we need not fear his prov- 
ing, so easily as the man did of his 
wife, that ‘the sortisn’t good.’ It 
has a mysterious, almost ludicrous 
resemblance to some details in that 
of the best sailors in the olden 
time, so much so as to point sundry 
remarks in Dr. Schréder’s valuable 
grammar of Phenician, The Eng- 
lishman might not be what he is if 
he spoke in the way that may be 
overheard in the streets of Paris or 
of Rome. Some say it requires 
worse meat than we have to im- 
prove our cookery, and it might be 
necessary for us to face worse 
literary materials than we possess 
to make our spelling more luminous 
and more effective. 

It need not be denied that there 
is much tribulation of spirit and 
despair of the faint-hearted over the 
difficulty of mastering this terrible 
spelling of ours. But so we suppose 
there is, in reaching the, nobler 
heights of architecture, painting, 
music, logic, or mathematics. He 
who would get beyond the rule of 
thumb must expect a few puzzling 
problemsaboutthecentre of gravity. 
Artists do not imitate Raphael at 
the cost of a penny paint-box, The 
most patient home instructions will 
not guarantee a Mozart in the 
family, nor will every studious 
undergraduate come to rank with 
Aristotle or Newton. If we feel 
injured because we have to take 
trouble about such common things 
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as our words, it is not in the spirit 
of the entomologist who thinks 
much of life well bestowed on the 
physiology of a fly, or of the 
enthusiast who rose to fame on the 
scrapings of one string of his 
fiddle. If we grant that anomalies 
are troublesome, this is not to allow 
that uniformity is atestofexcellence, 
or may noteven be its grave. Itis 
all very well to pick out some of the 
rougher items of modern English, 
and contrast them with the soft 
sweet sequence of syllables in 
Sanskrit or Italian. So far as we 
know, the softest and sweetest 
things to look at in long strings 
of syllables belong to tribes in 
Polynesia and Central Africa not 
otherwise thought very worthy of 
imitation. Perhaps there may be 
some little mistake in the theory 
ofthe case. It does not appear to 
be the only or main object of the 
writer to insure a certain sound from 
the reader. This may be ever so 
desirable, but not always possible. 
If a language starts with easy sounds 
for convenient syllables, it will get 
on very well so long as it does not 
add to its old stock of words. It 
may take any liberties it likes with 
foreign words. The trial comes 
when the old words have to be 
altered to suit new meanings, and 
the alterations call forth new sounds, 
or at least such as have not been 
attached to the same words before. 
This must be done more on literary 
or grammatical, than on vocal 
principle. And as_ political laws 
press unequally upon different 
classes, so anything like a rule of 
flexion formation or transformation 


of old words into new ones, must 


needs affect some of them with 
special awkwardness to the reader. 
It is the price we pay for the con- 
servative element in writing, with- 
out which it could hardly itself 
exist, or afford us much more edifi- 
cation than a pocket-book. The 
learned reduce the whole of modern 
as well as classical languages to a 
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mere handful of what they call 
Roots, but which look surprisingly 
like visible forms of nothing in 
particular. This suggests that 
Darwinism might have had its 
primary idea in the theory of the 
evolution of all language from some 
very prehistoric monadic letter. 
But, supposing people not to be 
allowed to reduce all words so near- 
ly to annihilation, there remains a 
vast amount of credit due to writers 
of successive ages. With but 
awkward materials at command, 
and very scant powers of invention, 
they have contrived, by dint of 
economising, squeezing and dilating, 
borrowing and stealing, to furnish 
us with a “supply of literature which 
looks fresh and inexhaustible, how- 
ever old or intrinsically limited it 
may be. This could not have been 
done, unless the mind and the voice, 
being less fettered than the art of 
the scribe, had by a little extra 
work balanced the difficulty. 

We may thus try to palliate the 


charges of ‘anomaly’ and difficulty 


against our spelling, but we have 
no hope of gaining for it more than 
a ticket-of-leave. Ifwe spoke with 
more authority, it would be to many 
who would only scream at us the 
louder. Be it so. ‘Populus nos 
sibilat,’ this need not debar us from 
enjoying apart the fruits of more 
edifying contemplation. We say, 
Here is a goodly language, which, if 
it bears some thorns on its stem, 
bears also a full-blown rose at the 
top. We have in it the relics ofa 
hoary Semitic antiquity, surrounded 
by words which, after flourishing 
two thousand years ago, submitted 
to alteration, that they might still 
live and be at our service. We 
respect this language as well for the 
things it has not done, as for what 
it has done. It laid a firm hold on 
our country in faceof noinsignificant 
rivalry, and lived in the mouths of 
a population which, if it loved 
fighting a trifle too much, loved the 
Christianity of its day not a little. 
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Indifferent to permeations from the 
Celt and Roman, it yielded no 
slavish homage to the political 
supremacy of the Dane. With 
patriotic determination, it kept the 
influence of what was French in the 
victorious Norman, nearly within 
the bounds of the names of a few 
marketable commodities. Assured 
of its own permanent independence, 
it enriched itself from our oft- 
defeated enemies on the Continent. 
Overtaken by a little uncongenial 
pedantry in the Stuart period, it 
has survived the battle and the 
breeze to be what it is. Compressed 
in all directions—comprehensive 
of elements from rather incongruous 
sources—it may indeed here and 
there show a few symptoms of con- 
gestion, but they only require 
judicious treatment, and cannot 
deserve wholesale amputation. This 
is the sort of language at which its 
possessors think it clever to be 
rodent and maledictory. And why ? 
Probably just because those who 
undertake to teach it take no 
trouble to find out a proper method 
of setting it forth. And those who 
learnit set down the want of method 
in the teachers to the score of 
imperfections in the language itself. 

Let us leave now the murkiness 
of those mistaken opinions about 
English, which pervert the useful- 
ness of the Philological Society and 
the Phonetic Institute. Let us 
climb the Delphic heights them- 
selves, and hear what the chief 
priests of the philological Pythia 
have to tell us. The oracle, not 
unlike some things in the old Greek 
ones, except in their poetry, comes 
to us in the form of a ‘ Syllabus of 
Latin Pronunciation.’ The word 
‘Syllabus’ certainly has its asso- 
ciations with infallibility, but other- 
wise hardly appears to be a happy 
one. If there were a party opposed 
to its teaching, they would need no 
other rallying-cry than ‘ Syllaba,’ 
if we are right about the weakness 
in the professors’ views, where 
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they have neglected the doctrine of 
‘syllables.’ We are aware that the 
head-masters of schools have, in 
solemn Amphictyonic Council as- 
sembled at Birmingham, carried 
unanimously a vote of thanks to the 
professors for the Syllabus. We do 
not see how they could have done 
less under the circumstances. It is 
no object with us to wantonly dis- 
turb unanimity, which, even if it is 
a little dull, is always so ‘nice,’ 
especially when young eyes and 
ears are on the alert to catch signs 
of discord. The question with us 
is, whether the unanimity of the 
head-masters can have much more 
than the one principle of expediency 
at the bottom of it. We cordially 
endorse the opinion, that it is ex- 
pedient to conform our way of 
reading Latin to continental usage. 
Such a consummation must make 
the old words more intelligible by 
and from scholars on both sides of 
the Channel, and perhaps bring out 
many a latent etymology on our 
side of it. We may concede what 
is not equally evident, that young 
people will derive much benefit from 
the new way of reading Latin, in 
applying themselves to modern 
languages. Having said thus much, 
we are constrained to add that, if 
we had been head-masters at Bir- 
mingham, the rest of our unanimity 
would have been of the galled and 
sore-backed sort. As obedient 
animals we are quite ready to go in 
the proper direction; but this new 
saddle, the Syllabus, does not seem 
as yet to fit us, and we cannot help 
wincing a little. It is just as well 
to know whether this is our fault, 
or the fault of the saddler. In other 
words, it is very important to as- 
certain how much of the Syllabus is 
sound philology or not. 

To begin with, the selection of 
Italian as furnishing the best norma 
loquendi in reading Latin, is just 
the one we should not ourselves 
have made. We have got into the 
way of thinking, that it is a lan- 
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guage which has not only softened 
its gutturals and dentals, but 
macerated what should be its sub- 
stance nearly into pulpiness. It 
gets rid of the old consonants by 
wholesale as in ‘istruzione,’ ‘oscuro,’ 
‘specchio,’ and in ‘ oggetto’ we see 
it conspicuously removing inherited 
groups of consonants, to make 
geminations of them in the way 
that turns up everywhere, and 
makes sad havoc in grammatical 
etymology. It strikes one that the 
language is effeminate, one that 
loves to lie on the sofa with its 
pretty vowels, but eschews whole- 
some exercise with anything else. 
We have nothing to complain of in 
those vowels, but when we see how 
it discards the initial aspirate, and 
how it treats what were Latin con- 
sonants, we think of it as a sort of 
molluscous deposit, where a few 
hard shells are sometimes found as 
initials, but where in a general way 
nothing hard or sharp seems to 
have any business to remain. And 
yet things both hard and sharp are 
recommended to us by the Syllabus. 
The professors and Amphictyons 
can hardly have been thinking 
of the euphonious supremacy of 
Italian in music. The nation that 
speaks it has done nothing Roman 
since the old Roman times, and the 
tongue seems to have been dream- 
ing like the people, perhaps be- 
lieving itself old Roman in pro- 
nunciation, because old Romans 
were Italian in blood. It is hard to 
see why it should have been pre- 
ferred even to Spanish, which has 
added so many of its gutturals to 
the aspirates, and reverts in many 
cases to the pre-classical stage of 
Latin. These things strike us 
about Italian as a vernacular, and 
we should be of the same mind if 
the Syllabus had said, what it does 
not, that it was thinking of the 
special rendering of old Latin words 
in Italy. Those words are perhaps 
as strange in sound to the modern 
Italian as to anybody else. Stoutly 
Z 
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and indignantly do scholars from 
the North of Europe deny that the 
Italian has, or at least utilises, the 
best tradition of sound from the 
time of Horace and Virgil. The 
two Romes did not help each other 
in language more than in fortunes. 
Goths, Lombards, and Vandals had 
no very conservative influence on 
classical enunciation, and a country 
of mountains is full apt to be a 
country of dialects. On the con- 
trary, the wonderful borrowed dic- 
tion of Ulfilas spread mysteri- 
ously in or as the High and Low 
German, which was often within 
hail of the Roman colonies in 
Poland and the valley of the 
Danube. Somehow or other, it 
turns out that over a large part of 
Europe the pronunciation of Latin 
by the Icelander would at the 
present day be preferred to that by 
the Italian. Referring to what 
Haflam says, we see how Latin may 
have suffered from the preponder- 
ance given to degenerate Greek 
sounds in and after the days of 
Chrysoloras. And the percolations 
of monkish Latin may be added to 
what appears from the same au- 
thority to have been the neglect of 
the study of Latin, at certain 
periods of Italian history, when 
that study was flourishing else- 
where. 

Diving now into some of the de- 
tails of the Syllabus, we are certainly 
relieved to find that we have not to 
face the dicta of Priscian, Nonius 
Marcellus, or Nigidius Figulus, 
which from certain indications we 
might have expected to find in- 
flicted upon us. We have never 
thought that descriptions of sounds 
were apt to be speeially intelligible 
to remote generations of men. We 
do not at all mind being talked to 
about Quintilian, because on the 
whole we think him a very sensible 
kind of monitor. Only we need to 
be told what he actually did say, 
and not to be led to infer, from 
views ascribed to him, what we 
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ourselves ought to say. Now there 
are two points in the Syllabus which 
seem to be based on the remarks of 
Quintilian, although only one for- 
tifies itself with his name outright. 
It is more than possible that, if he 
had not said something about ‘ ob- 
tinuit,’ we should never have been 
told to ‘sound and generally write’ 
supter for subter. And if he had not 
said of ab in abstulit that ‘ corrum- 
pit oratio,’ we might have been left 
alone with absens instead of trying 
apsens. That is, so far as subter and 
absens offend against any laws of 
accommodation or Sandhi in San- 
skrit or elsewhere, we might indeed 
have heard of them, but hardly, till 
matters are more advanced, in a 
Syllabus of Latin pronunciation. It 
seems as if some collateral motive 
were needed to account for the fact, 
that the professors do not, like 
Quintilian, make ‘obtinuit’ their 
typical word. Had they done so, 
they must have gone on to say, that 
he speaks of ‘obtinuit’ as that 
which ‘ratio poscit,’ and of ‘ op- 
tinuit’ as only that which ‘ aures 
magis audiunt.’ He was familiar 
enough with inscriptional use, and 
wished to see everything written 
‘quomodo sonat.’? Thus what he 
knew of reading would have justi- 
fied him, if anybody, in trying his 
hand at a slight change in spelling. 
But, impressed by the ‘ratio’ of 
the case, he proposes no alteration. 
If our Syllabus does require one, it 
seems hardly too much to say that 
it does so in defiance of the ‘ ratio’ 
of Quintilian. Whatever liberties 
he may have heard the Roman 
tongue taking with ‘obtinuit,’ that 
particular grouping of sonant with 
surd need not have been much more 
dreadful in Latin than it is found 
to be in English and German. Verily 
we hope there is life in the old 
word subter yet, and that nothing 
from the comparative grammars will 
be the death of it. We think that 
‘absens’ deserves to survive the 
Syllabus as much as ‘subter.’ We 
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grant that the sibilant has not here 
exactly the same title to the name 
of ‘spirant sonant’ that it has in 
absque and abstulit, But its cre- 
dentials are amply good enough 
to allow of its being joined for once 
with the labial sonant. The origi- 
nal sibilation of the preposition 
argues some kind of ‘accommoda- 
tion,’ Indian or not. Quintilian 
seems to have thought it rather 
hard on the poor syllable to be so 
treated. But he does not make it 
a case for practical redress, and we 
rather think he was right. 

Of course we are bound to do as 
we are bidden, and ‘see Quintilian 
1. 7.20.’ Having, as the French- 
man says, made our duty in that 
direction, we must profess that we 
are unable to see anything there to 
the purpose of what the Syllabus 
wants to tell us about a sharp or 
flat sibilant, but a confirmation of 
the very opposite. Its words are 
here not a little obscure. But we 
suppose, that the combination of a 
long vowel with a geminated sibi- 
lant is held to be the most correct 
thing possible, that Cicero and Virgil 
were quite right in their spelling of 
‘ caussa,’ ‘cassus,’ divissio,’ &c., and 
that they might as well be followed 
by ourselves. Now Quintilian 
speaks in one sentence of the time 
of Cicero having been that of the 
fashion (fere) of writing the gemi- 
nation in ‘cassus,’ and in the next 
sentence of his own time as that 
of the usage of ‘jussi,’ ‘quod nos 
gemina S dicimus’ instead of the 
early ‘jousi.’ So the old twin con- 
sonant after the Jong vowel vanished, 
and the new twin consonant after 
what we must call the short vowel 
became established. What can this 
mean, except that a gemination is 
no more in place than a grouping 
of consonants after a long vowel, 
but that a gemination is as much 
in place as a grouping after a short 
one? But we are further mysti- 
fied about ‘a lost consonant having 
been assimilated, and the vowel al- 
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ways lengthened.’ Here the wordsgo 
far beyond those of Quintilian, who 
was not speaking of any process of 
lengthening vowels, but of those 
that were somehow long already. 
What is said of the ‘ lost consonant’ 
looks as wonderful to us as if a pro- 
jectile were to hit an object in the 
air and on the ground at the same 
time. We can just get over the 
thought of the assimilation of a con- 
sonant, though our idea was that 
assimilation lay properly between 
the vowels of consecutive syllables. 
What we want to know is, whether 
the lost consonant really goes into 
the gemination, as in annuo, or whe- 
ther anything else is proved by 
forms like amitto. If it be said that 
the defunct consonant is ferried 
over direct to the vowel, and length- 
ens it, we cannot forget that some 
writers, like M. Baudry, hold there 
is scarcely, if at all, any such change 
of consonant into vowel as is im- 
plied in ‘compensation.’ Those 
who do not see the direct agency of 
compensation on the vowel, would 
explain the result of lengthening 
by the indirect action of the gemi- 
nation. Thus it might be said that 
the consonant in ab-mitto did not go 
at once into amitto, but into a theore- 
tic am-mitto, from which the change 
to amittowasan accepted alternative, 
as much as in ‘litus’ and ‘littus.’ 
We are here brought to consider 
the extent to which gemination of 
consonant, and its alternative the 
long vowel, has been the resource 
of pronunciation from perhaps the 
beginning. It is significant that, 
while there is so much of it in Se- 
mitic, there is said to be nothing of 
it in Sanskrit. We see it working 
independently of written formsin old 
Latin inscriptions, and turning up 
everywhere amongst us. Applying 
its theory to ‘casus’ and ‘ visus,’ 
where the vowel is long, we do not 
at once say that the dental has gone 
bodily into it. We trust our ears 
that ‘cassum’ and ‘sessum’ have 
the lost letter safe in their gemina- 
Z2 
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tion. Then we come to think that 
‘casus ’ and ‘ visus’ get their length 
proximately from relieving guard 
with the gemination. But those 
who lean to ‘ compensation’ will fly 
to the old ablatives praidad, senatud, 
&c., for proof in favour of it. They 
may as well remember that Bopp 
himself detected but few traces of 
the usage in Sanskrit, and was only 
more successful when he followed 
it into Zend. They ought to ex- 
plain why so little of it is found in 
Latin consonant-nouns. These 
dentalised ablatives belong to the 
period of abbreviated nominatives, 
and have probably some reference 
to them, if some of them do not re- 
main in the language as nominatives. 
Adverbs and prepositions, like ‘ fa- 
cilumed, ‘suprad,’ ‘ entrad,’ may 
have had something to do with long 
Greek finals. On the whole, we 


are loth to acknowledge that a 
dropped consonant directly length- 
ens a vowel, though it may fairly be 
held that it conduces to the result. 
Formonsus became formosus, but per- 


haps in theory formossus first, and 
odiontsus may have passed the turn- 
stile odiossus to reach odiosus. 
Having admitted that, as ancient 
ladies say of certain preachers, we 
cannot ‘feed’ much on the professors’ 
views of geminated consonants, we 
ought to try whether we can get on 
any better with their notion of 
geminated vowels. And an oppor- 
tunity occurs of testing this in what 
the Syllabus says of ‘ Marcus’ and 
‘pastor.’ These are clearly the 
* Maarcus ’ and ‘ paastor’ of the in- 
scriptions, and it must be the twin- 
ship of the vowels on which the 
statement is founded, in connection 
with them, that ‘the ancients ob- 
served the natural length of vowels, 
when the syllable was also long by 
position.” Now what: does this 
aiean about the ‘syllable’ being 
long by position? Has anybody 
ever proved, that when a vowel gets 
into position with consonants in or 
cutside of its own syllable, any 
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change takes place in the consonant 
which precedes it? If not, care in 
phraseology would lead us to re- 
strict the effect of position to the 
vowel, and not extend it to the 
whole syllable. We know the point 
is of no consequence, only it is a 
sample of the sort of confusion we 
often have to notice about ‘syllables,’ 
in which everything is apt to be 
disregarded except the vowel, the 
most unstable part of it. Thinking 
of what Cicero said, it might be as 
well to distinguish clearly between 
a long syllable in metre, and a vowel 
long by position. But to return to 
‘Maarcus’ and ‘paastor,’ and the 
inference that the twinship proves 
length of vowel. Here we must not 
run away with the analogy, that all 
things are like those numbers that 
can be added into some single larger 
one. It would not help us to es- 
tablish the fact, that a pair of horses 
can always be added into one animal 
of dimensions equal to both of them. 
We allow that, in the words men- 
tioned by Corssen and some others, 
the twin vowels are used where the 
syllable is long and unclosed, as in 
* Albaana,’ ‘ leege,’ ‘seedes.’ What 
we doubt is, whether the first syl- 
lables of ‘ Maarcus’ and ‘ paastor’ 
were read differently from the same 
in ‘ parce’ and ‘Kastor,’ themselves 
of early appearance in the inscrip- 
tions. These are certainly held to 
have furnished the short ‘ diidro,’ 
even if what look like corresponding 
forms elsewhere prove to be twin 
marks rather than twin vowels. If 
Accius and Lucilius could not cer- 
tainly make out the meaning of the 
twinship, we may be excused for 
making a guess atit. It is not 
then a very wild surmise, that it was 
in ‘ Maarcus ’ and ‘ paastor’ a sign 
of quality, not of quantity, in the 
vowel, especially as the peculiar 
quality turns up amongst ourselves 
also, as in ‘mark’ and ‘pastor,’ 
‘park’ and ‘past,’ &c. There ap- 
pear to be reasons for thinking it 
an Oscanism, and the aa may have 
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nothing more to do with length in 
pure Latin than it has in Scandina- 
vian. In Danish and Swedish the 
corresponding forms aa and & are 
either long or short, as in Worsaae 
or Kaag, Gas or Pésk. In each the 
long has the aw quality of the 
short. 

As regards the description in 
general of the vowels in the Sylla- 
bus, we are half in the humour of 
the dull cathedral-warden of Parma, 
who, in looking up at Correggio’s 
angels on the dome, felt reminded 
of a ‘ guazzetto di rane.’ The only 
English sounds allowed to be more 
than ‘nearly’ connected with Latin 
come from ‘ father’ and ‘rule,’ both 
of which happen to be exceptional 
with us. Ifso, without an intimate 
knowledge of other languages, our 
Latin reading must be a mockery. 
We can hardly believe this, or 
imagine that the use of the tongue 
in countries so close and closely 
connected as England and Italy, is, 
or ever has been, so different that 
the same sounds might not be found 
in each, if they were properly ran- 
sacked. It is all very well to talk 
about the want of ‘ single sounds to 
give an adequate representation of 
an old Latin sound,’ but who is to 
judge whether it is adequate or not ? 
We thought it was understood that 
all the ‘long’ vowels may be illus- 
trated from English alone, and per- 
haps in the short ones there is no 
divergence worth mentioning. As 
the Syllabus puts it, we get fairly 
estranged from our old Latin 
friends, when we are told they 
are to be ‘as the accentuated Italian,’ 
‘as the unaccentuated Italian,’ ‘ as 
the Italian closed,’ ‘as the Italian 
open,’ ‘as the Italian open short- 
ened.’ We feel inclined to give a a 
hearty cheer for discomfiting the 
professors. After successfully find- 
ing it out ‘as the first and last a of 
amata,’ they pass under the Caudine 
Forks of confessing, ‘It is not easy 
to represent this sound in English : 
we know nothing better than the 
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first a in away, apart, aha,’ and 
this happens to be no vowel at all, 
but a sort of grunt, of which more 
anon. This is not the only case 
showing that the professors seem 
to think a vowel is something like 
an insect, with a long head, an 
evanescent tail, and nothing of im- 
portance to join the two. We put 
ourselves tacitly on the side of that 
unhappy‘ English and English-Latin 
o,’ which is so ‘very peculiar, in 
most instances hardly an o at all.’ 
If not, what in the whole domain 
of literature is it like? We shall 
be told, perhaps, that it is borrowed 
from aw. Well! then we must be 
told further what is the sound of az, 
for we find it properly is ‘ nearly as 
ow in English power,’ and we can- 
not find anything like ow in English 
‘corn’ or German ‘gold.’ So farit 
turns out that instead of o borrow- 
ing from au, a perverse arguer 
might say that aw itself got into 
difficulties and became indebted to 
o. The fact is that in o the pro- 
fessors seem ‘ hoised with their own 
petard ’ in Italian, and to have fallen 
amongst the other vowels without. 
lighting on their legs. It so hap- 
pens that there is in Italian a long 
quantity of o in ‘ gloria,’ which has 
much the same au quality as the 
short quantity, say in rosa. But 
this is exceptional, and does not ap- 
ply to e or the other vowels, which 
do not furnish ‘the same sound 
shortened,’ that belongs to them 
when long. The usage in Italian 
is only lke what we spoke of in 
Scandinavian, where aa and & take 
the same au quality of our 0, whe- 
ther they are themselves long or 
short. It willno more do to apply 
the terms ‘long’ or ‘short’ to 
quality of sound than to quality of 
colour or savour. It tends to ob- 
scure the important fact, that the 
special sound of a vowel is only in- 
cidentally connected with its length. 
Quantity may be a multiple of 
quantity as representing duration, 
but quality will very rarely be a 
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multiple of quality as representing 
variety of sound. Compared with 
long vowels, short ones are apt to 
be so specific as to deserve being 
written everywhere, as they are in 
some languages, by a peculiar letter. 

The Syllabus would lead us to 
infer, that a bipartite division of 
vowels is sufficient; in fact, one 
that comes round to the regulation 
‘longs’ and ‘shorts,’ Yet, on 
looking more closely into the 
matter, it is difficult to avoid 
seeing, that the division, to be 
worth anything, must be at least 
tripartite, and, to be complete, must 
have its supplementary divisions. 
The first division naturally consists 
of those with long quantity, closed 
or unclosed. This is not because 
they are the most original, which is 
more than doubtful, but because 
they are the only ones which can 
be sounded distinctly alone. The 
long closed vowel, which is a special 
favourite with the professors, can 
never have been rigidly the same as 
when unclosed, but must have de- 
served to be classed somewhat 
apart, like our ‘ child’ and ‘ kind’ 
as compared with ‘children’ and 
‘kindred.’ Probably all languages 
have had something of this sort in 
them, connected more or less with 
some peculiarity in the liquids. 
The second division of vowels takes 
in those that are closed with a con- 
sonant, but not long in quantity. 
For want of terms to express varia- 
tion in quality, we must leave 
these to be typified by the words 
‘bad,’ ‘bed,’ ‘bid,’ ‘body,’ and ‘ bud.’ 
The third main division of vowels 
is about as extensive as the other 
two put together, that is, in poly- 
syllables. Ranging from the mere 
‘vineular’ up to quasi-closure, 
they are not even ‘short,’ but ‘ short- 
est,’ and take after ‘long’ or ‘short’ 
only according to circumstances. 
A large part of the work is taken 
off their shoulders by what we 
called a ‘grunt’ in the words 
‘apart,’ ‘away,’ ‘aha,’ butwhichreally 
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is the nondescript, inarticulate sort 
of sound, which is heard in the 
French ‘le,’ or our unemphatic 
‘the.’ Of course if e and ¢ run 
into one another elsewhere, they 
will do so more freely still when at 
their ‘shortest,’ though always 
keeping tolerably clear of a, 0, w. 
The -latter before c, p, t, f, and 
sibilants often become confused, 
while before the sonants and equi- 
valents to sonants they retain dis- 
tinctiveness. These unaccented 
‘shortest’ vowels are perhaps the 
least intrusive, but most interesting 
of vowels. They must have formed 
the staple of pronunciation amongst 
the old Phenicians, who wrote no 
vowels at all, and astonish us by 
the difficulty of showing when it 
was that they even used any long 
ones. 

It is proposed that the open 
Italian e should be sounded as an 
alternative for oe as well as for ae. 
This looks a little too sweeping as 
regards the ‘open’ Italian e, but is 
a pleasant compromise, sufficiently 
endorsed by general usage in neo- 
Latin countries. Only we confess 
that we are a little jealous of any- 
thing that can be made to harmon- 
ise, more’ closely than necessary, 
with the Sanskrit guna and vriddhi, 
as applied to the case by the Pub- 
lic School Latin Grammar. We 
cannot see that the inference from 
Latin establishes at all clearly that 
the second vowel of its digraphs was 
the chief one, as seems implied on 
the Indian system. It may not be 
quite safe to suppose that the in- 
scriptions were watched over by 
those who felt any very keen in- 
terest in diphthongs, or were pledged 
to rigid rules in writing them. In 
some cases a single letter may have 
preceded the diphthong, in others the 
diphthong itself may have led to the 
adoption of the single letter. Such 
words as ducere and judex may have 
had a different early history from 
that of wnus and cura. In a general 
way it may be thought that when a 
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digraph is commuted into one of its 
two vowels, the remainder repre- 
sents what was before the chief 
element in the digraph. Now there 
are many digraphs so commuted in 
classical times into their first letter 
or its equivalent. This leaves it 
open for us to forget Sanskrit, and 
think that their first or specific part 
ought to have precedence over their 
second or more generic part, how- 
ever little we may be able to secure 
this in our own days. If there ever 
was a complete theory of combina- 
tion in Latin diphthongs, its dis- 
covery would amply reward our 
studies, but is hardly to be expected. 
However this may be, we think that 
Mr. Roby, whose attention was not 
specially directed to the point we 
are considering, affords evidence 
much to our purpose. He shows 
that while commutations from et 
are fluctuating, those like frustra 
are but rare, those like ‘ Cecilius’ 
vulgar, and those like ‘ prefectus’ 
post-classical. The many instances 
given by him indicate that the 
typical form /oudos is more than 
matched by those like loidos as the 
early state of ludos. This seems to 
give us a dispensation from laying 
over-much stress on the plausible 
case made out for the second vowel 
in words like plus from plows. 
Perhaps digraphs commute more 
easily into what they do not express, 
than into their second vowel, which 
has the look of standing like the 
iota. subscript in Greek, and to be 
about as distinctive as it is in the 
French Joi and voi. Latin has its 
aw subsiding into o in lotus, ae into 
iin requiro, and oe into win punio 
Much in the same way, our Englisc, 
after decomposing the Latin cura 
and lua into cearw and ledht, gave us 
‘ dedrling,’ ‘ sede,’ ‘ fedl’ and ‘ ledht ’ 
itself, for us to make into ‘ darling,’ 
‘sick,’ ‘file,’ and ‘light.’ If Mr. Roby 
had been writing a Greek instead 
of a Latin grammar, he might, if 
80 minded, have shown many a 
Greek digraph passing into Latin 
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by its first letter, as in ‘Hades,’ ‘cra- 
pula,’ ‘poeta,’ ‘levis,’ &c., and many 
an elimination of the second in Greek 
itself. As it is, if in Fourio we 
suppose the w as near in value to 
o as e to 7 in ommneis, the verdict 
will not be decisively in favour of a 
guna or vriddhi in the case. If 
plurals like servei be thought to tell 
for the Indian side, we have only to 
remember the inscriptional ‘ ploi- 
rume,’‘ Maurte,’ ‘matre,’ ‘J unone,’ to 
get a notion that the later servi may 
possibly have been an earlier serve. 
Nothing of this kind need set us 
against the alternative or com- 
promise for the diphthongs proposed 
by the Syllabus. They are after all 
but a few survivors of their tribe, 
which owe their prolonged existence 
rather to the inconvenience they 
obviate, than the good qualities 
they possess. Greek was too pro- 
fuse in digraphs, and Latin did well 
to thin them out. Our own long 
vowels, which are so clearly di- 
graphic ‘ breakings,’ offer their mite 
of help to their Latin fellows. 
Sound the last letter of ai or oa, 
and you simply alter the whole of 
a@ or 0 as an equivalent. 

We must not pass over what the 
Syllabus says about the ‘ tyranny of 
accent over quantity,’ because it 
almost amounts to defamation of 
character, and brings us face to 
face with something curious. We 
half fancy we have prosody made a 
register of accent, because Quinti- 
lian said that accentus and prosodia 
were the same. This would disturb 
our notion of things. As we have 
said that we consider the ratio of 
quantity to be to the vowel, so we 
hold that of accent to be to the syl- 
lable, as that of emphasis is to the 
word in the sentence. Hence in 
our view it would not be right to 
speak of; the ‘tyranny of accent 
over quantity,’ because that is not 
its department, but the ‘syllable.’ 
Accent does not regard ‘long’ or 
‘short’ vowels as such, but is only 
concerned about there being no 
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rival accent in the next syllable, in 
the absence of which it will nestle 
almost anywhere. It is owing to 
the ‘syllable’ and not the vowel, 
that the antepenults of ‘hominis’ 
and ‘lateris’ admitof accent, or of 
such definite pronunciation as they 
have. Their first vowels are clearly 
not the same as in ‘homunculus’ 
and ‘laterculus.’ Putting aside the 
circumflex, Greek and Latin accents 
may be held to differ from one an- 
other, and from ours, in that the one 
seems to avoid, and the other to 
prefer, that penult, to which we are 
indifferent. Yetthey both virtually 
agree in throwing the tonic accent 
back, and in precluding it from 
consecutive syllables. Here they 
fall in with our own, which is in 
polysyllables alternate, and so far 
probably resembles that of many 
other languages, which are sure to 
find the undulatory theory of vocal 
matters work best in practice. It 


sounds strange to us to hear of the 
‘tyranny of accent over quantity,’ 
or of accent having any power of 


changing anything. One speaker 
may call quantity ‘ natural,’ another 
may call it ‘structural;’ but both 
ought to agree in thinking that 
it is more a question in metre 
than in accent. Of course it is not 
meant that accent falls indifferently 
upon syllables, but that there is a 
ready way of preparing any syllable 
for accent, which really obviates 
the difficulty. When we want, on 
the alternate system, to accentuate 
a very short vowel, such as in 
‘Italus,’ we have only in voice 
to geminate the consonant, as in 
‘Ital(l)ian,’ or ‘ pit(t)y,’ and the 
thing is done. The contrivance is 
so simple, so useful, and so elastic, 
that we may well suppose all spoken 
languages to have used it. If the 
old Roman did not sometimes, like 
ourselves, turn the long vowel in 
‘ca-ritas’ into its equivalent, and 
say car(r)itas, we do not see how 
he could help preceding us in saying 
‘fer(r)itas’ instead of ‘ feritas,’ if 
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he wanted any certain way of ma- 
naging the first vowel at all. The 
beauty of gemination is, that it 
vanishes as easily as it comes to the 
rescue, as may be seen in our ‘ com- 
em(m)orate.’ There must always 
have been syllables of inconvenient 
value, requiring some device to get 
over them, and none more conve- 
nient than the one we are consi- 
dering. The attitude of the Syllabus 
towards accent seems to have been 
taken up without considering that 
vowels are independent of accent, 
but syllables and accent closely 
connected. 

Our idea about the consonants 
mentioned in the Syllabus is that, if 
we were to follow its unyielding rule 
of ‘hardness,’ we should not only 
get as far as continental usage, but. 
go clean over it, and be out in the 
cold as before. We have no heart 
at present for raking up the mys- 
teries of gutturals and labio-dentals. 
Those who go fairly into the ques- 
tion will find that they have more 
to say about it than has yet been 
said. We regret that those pro- 
fessors who came forward so gal- 
lantly in defence of the softness of 
the maligned ¢ and v did not more 
persistently stand to their guns. 
The impatient outery against the 
softness or sibilation of consonants 
should be considered in connection 
with a remark of Dr. Schréder’s, 
a propos of Phenician, that sibi- 
lation is a mark of culture in lan- 
guages. Our own impression is, 
that the causes which have prc- 
duced so much of it in post-classical 
times have been more or less in 
operation from the remotest period. 
We must have a battue some day 
amongst those mutations of conso- 
nants which accompany the progress 
of words from one set of speakers 
to another. It may have a certain 
bearing upon our controversies, if 
we come to acknowledge that, in 
Semitic, the final of the first per- 
sonal pronoun anoki appears as the 
affix of the first person of the verbal 
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katalti. But we must not be tempted 
into the subject. 

One word more about the Syllabus, 
and we may leave its theory of 
‘reform.’ Our reflections do not 
supply any key to the bearing it has 
upon the pronunciation of Latin 
‘before the time of Servius,’ that we 
should be told how ‘ the Italian of 
literature has been fixed for six cen- 
turies, and manifestly approximates 
to the Latinof the seventh or eighth 
century.’ It only seems to show that, 
if ‘ hardness’ of consonant is the 
rightthing, Italian has become so in- 
veterate in itssoftness that it must go 
to school to ‘ harden’ itself as much 
as any other language. Further, we 
can only regard it as a sop to the 
‘fonetic’ philosophers, when it is 
said that ‘the writing as seen in 
inscriptions was meant to represent 
exactly the sounding of words, and 
that a difference in spelling implied 
so far a difference of pronouncing.’ 
It is hardly probable that the hum- 
blest stone-cutter in Rome wished 
to represent words more inexactly 
than the cleverest writers, or would 
forget that spelling really had a 
good deal to do with changes in 
pronunciation. It occurs to us that, 
after all, the real attractiveness of 
Italian in the eyes of the professors 
may have lain outside itself, and 
rather in the direction of guna and 
vriddhi. It was something to find 
a language which seemed to decom- 
pose old digraphs into that second 
vowel, which a reversal of the 
Sanskrit process would leave as 
the original one. If Italian is thus 
set to Indianise Latin, it is some 
comfort to find reason to think, 
from the commutation of digraphs 
in classical times, that Latin seems 
to localise itself. 

Our readers may censure us for 
ingratitude towards those who have 
laboured to advance ‘the improve- 
ment of English orthography’ 
through some fresh manipulation 
of its letters. They may even 
charge us with prying too curiously 
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and irreverently for spots in the 
philological sun. Let them suffer 
us to plead in extenuation, that 
those who turn such telescopes as 
they have upwards, are not always 
supposed to be oblivious of the 
genial beams of the great luminary. 
The spots themselves may have 
some wise and good purpose, whicls 
escapes the general observer, but: 
works in a chosen sphere of its 
own. The rising generation of phi- 
lologists naturally wish to appro- 
priate the labours of their prede- 
cessors, with the view of adding to 
them, in due time, something of 
their own. We fear they are 
doomed to many a gesture of be- 
wilderment before they settle down 
on the path to lead them infallibly 
onwards. Such a path ought by 
this time to be clear and unmis- 
takable. Everybody is resonant 
with delight over the great pro- 
gress in philology, though few, 
perhaps, make up their minds 
whether the progress is that of the 
circus or of the railway. We our- 
selves used to think that if we did 
not take our literature back with 
us to pre-historic India, we might 
settle matters with Semitic monu- 
ments. But in an unlucky moment 
we found ourselves reading some 
very pretty words on the ‘ Stratifi- 
cation of language.’ Our eyes 
began to dilate, when most of the 
pages seemed to imply that we 
might, after all, have to go far be- 
yond the Bactrian Caucasus, away 
to the Ching-a-ring-a-ring-ting of 
the Celestial Empire. The exhibi- 
tion of literary elegance in books on 
letters is rather too much for our 
taste, and makes us fear for its 
effect on our budding scholars. We 
feel they are in no danger of mis- 
placed affection when they turn to 
a volume like March’s Anglo-Saxon 
Grammar. There they can enter 
on the sensation of a mixture of 
Euclid, algebra, chemistry, physio- 
logy, umlant and ablant, with very 
little otherwise to bias their emotions. 
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They will also be sufficiently safe 
from dangerous raptures with the 
English Accidence of Dr. Morris, 
whose orderly arrangement of in- 
teresting details is indeed beyond 
all praise, but who will only be 
fascinating when dictionaries be- 
come the staple supply of light 
literature in lending libraries. Per- 
haps something might be provided 
quite as good, but a little less arid 
than what comes from Messrs. 
March and Morris, also a little less 
succulent than falls from some Uni- 
versity pens. It would be a welcome 
task to read what should not hide 
the sacred grove of letters by the 
trees of eloquence, but just give its 
proper charm to philology, as one 
of the most absorbing of all possible 
studies. Distractions from analogy 
and imagery should hardly be al- 
lowed, in days when glossology 
calls in the scalpel of anatomy, and 
when grammars are not mere 
armouries of serviceable rules, but 
affect to compress within a few 
pages all the constructions that 
ever escaped erasure, and to find 
long polysyllables for more parts of 
word-lore than ever went to make 
up the whole. Lexicons have grown 
fat and unwieldy, classical, anti- 
quarian, and Biblical dictionaries 
fill up whole shelves with all that 
can be, and much that had better 
not be said, and from those who 
might just as well not say it. We 
need a little judicious pioneering ; 
not scratching at primitive rocks 
with a pen-knife, but removing 
simpler obstacles, and showing 
the host of scholars what it is they 
may fairly hope to reach. 

We are inclined to reserve our 
heartiest cheers for those who shall 
be able to prove honestly, that we 
are not bound to go to the source 
of the Indus for the earliest known 
stage of the language in our com- 
mon books, but may be allowed to 
rest somewhere in the direction of 
Euphrates. Of course, we are not 
wishing to put the philological 
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clock back to ‘ Hebrew roots.’ That 
would be funny enough in many 
ways, and partially so in face of the 
new work of M. Leyza on the sub- 
ject. Moreover, we have said no- 
thing to imply any special love for 
Roots at all, or to foreshadow any 
regret, if they were sent under- 
ground, and there bidden to hide 
their misguiding analogy. The 
stones from Mesopotamia as gram- 
maticised even by M. Oppert—the 
Moabite Stone in the hands of M. 
Ganneau, and those who have criti- 
cised him—the sarcophagus from 
Sidon as interpreted by Dietrich— 
the Phenician items so ably illus- 
trated by Dr. Schréder—the Mé- 
langes of Comte de Vogué —all 
this, and much more than this, sug- 
gests such an account of things 
ancient in literature, that, if Bopp- 
ism deserves to win the race 
against it, we are convinced it will 
only be by a neck afterall. Movers 
has spoken of the early connection 
of Greece with the Levant in a way 
that needs to be more fully under- 
stood, and the intercourse of Italy 
with the Carthaginian coast long 
before the Punic wars has to be 
taken into the account. Then we 
may come to feel less surprised 
over the factthat Plautus ever wrote 
the Poenulus for the Roman stage. 
And we may end in being more in- 
clined to trace up European words 
to the same Semitic source, from 
which it is acknowledged that their 
written characters were derived. 

As for the Comparative Gram- 
mars, we may well hope that it will 
not be the worse for them more 
than for some sermons, if they have 
to accept a Semitic text instead of 
the Aryan one they have adopted. 
If they were all like the instalment 
with which M. Baudry has fur- 
nished us, we might soon learn to 
use them profitably, without preju- 
dice to conclusions which do not 
appear broadly on their pages. His 
book is a favourable specimen of the 
application of patient labour and 
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lucid arrangement to the compara- 
tive system, and perhaps makes the 
best of it. The marvel is, that so 
observant and impartial a writer 
should not have been led to sus- 
pect, that there might be some 
better key to the phenomena he 
describes, than those Sanskrit roots, 
so many of which he allows to be 
purely imaginary. He lays no 
stress on phonetic laws as more 
than the ‘ constatisation généralisée 
des faits,’ or anything beyond the 
mere quotient of general usage. 
His restrictions of the famous 
‘Grimm’s Law’ might almost in- 
duce unprejudiced legislators to re- 
peal it altogether. He would not 
have written about vowels in posi- 
tion in the terms of the Syllabus, 
or have thought of taxing the vary- 
ing incidence of accent in different 
languages with anything like a 
‘tyranny over quantity’ in any. We 
have been speaking of the import- 
ance of the geminated consonant, 
and he shows that it has no place 
in Sanskrit. His instances reveal 
that most Greek and Latin letters 
have their marks of independence 
about them. We claim him, there- 
fore, as a friend of something Com- 
parative, which may not altogether 
correspond with the theory of 
language he himself represents. 
A book is promised on Etruscan in- 
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scriptions, which may be full of in- 
terest, and it may turn out that we 
are getting into a very fruitful 
course of enquiry about old Celtic. 
The prospect of what we should 
welcome does not now seem very 
remote; and if Semitic remains came 
to be regarded apart from their reli- 
gious purport, we should at once 
expect more philology out of them. 

When the philologist of the day 
comes to feel a museum as congenial 
a place of labour as his own fire- 
side, he will deserve congratulation 
on many accounts. He will have 
really enlarged his mind, instead of 
merely multiplying his note-books. 
If he must still deal with mistakes, 
they will be such as can, if at all, 
be easily detected, whereas the mis- 
takes and worse of copyists for the 
first thousand years after our era, 
may often make him doubt whether 
he is reading an author, or a sort 
of imago of a book after an author. 
He will feel himself strong in ‘read- 
ing’ instead of helpless in the pre- 
sence of ‘ readings,’ rich in associa- 
tions if not successful in competi- 
tion. We have seemed perhaps to 
speak of our philology as a sort of 
Prometheus Vinctus, and will be 
consistent enough to conclude with 
the lay of the sad but hopeful 
Oceanid, atduwor, ailwov eixé, 700” 
ev veKdro. M. T. 
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'THE COMING TRANSIT OF VENUS, 
AND BRITISH PREPARATIONS FOR OBSERVING IT. 


By Ricwarp A. Proctor, B.A. (Camsrivce), 


Honorary SeEcrRETARY OF THE Royat AstronomicaL Society. 


Y far the most important of 
all the phenomena which 
astronomers are now expecting, is 
the transit of Venus, which will 
take place on December 8th, 1874. 
Even the eclipses of the last few 
years, though they have attracted 
so much attention, and have been 
observed so carefully, have in reality 
been regarded as altogether less 
important than the next transit of 
Venus. Eclipses are almost every- 
year phenomena, but transits of 
Venus occur only at average 
intervals of more than half acentury. 
The last took place in 1769, and after 
the transit of 1882 none will occur 
till 2004. Apart from this circum- 
stance, a transit of Venus is of 
extreme importance in the science 


of astronomy. It admittedly affords 
the most satisfactory means of 
determining the distance of the sun ; 
in other words, the dimensions of 


the solar system itself. And such 
determination of the scale on which 
our system is constructed affords 
the only means we possess of 
measuring the vast spaces which 
separate us from the fixed stars. 
So that the observations which are 
to be made in December, 1874, and 
renewed (but under somewhat 
different conditions) in December, 
1882, bear directly on the funda- 
mental problem of astronomy, so far 
as astronomy relates to the deter- 
mination of the distances and 
magnitude of the celestial bodies.! 

I propose, here, after enquiring 
briefly into the general question of 
the determination of the sun’s dis- 
tance, to describe the nature of the 
opportunities which will be afforded 
during the transit of 1874, and to 
discuss the preparations which are 
being made by this country to take 
her part in the work of observation. 


1 I venture to quote here the appeal made by Halley (when Astronomer Royal) /orty- 
five years before the transit of 1761, the earlier of the pair of transits then looked 
forward to. It will show that in dealing with a transit 21 months before the date of 
its occurrence, I am not looking forward so inordinately as might be supposed by those 
unfamiliar with the nature of these enquiries. I should remark, however, that since 
Halley's day other methods for determining the sun’s distance have been devised and 
employed. Six methods are described in my treatise on the ‘Sun,’ and a seventh has, 
within the last few months, been suggested by the great French astronomer Leverrier. 
Thus, then, wrote Halley in 1716:—‘I could wish, indeed, that observations of the 
transit should be undertaken by many persons in different places: first, because of the 
greater confidence which could be placed in well-according observations; and secondly, 
lest a single observer should, by the intervention of clouds, be deprived of that spectacle 
which, so far as I know, will not be visible again to the men of this and the next 
century, and on which depends the certain and sufficient solution of a most noble and 
otherwise intractable problem. I therefore again and again urge upon those enquiring 
observers of the celestial bodies, who, when I have departed this life, will be reserved 
to observe these things, that, mindful of my counsel, they should devote themselves 
strenuously and with all their energies to conduct the observation ; I desire and pray that 
they may be favoured in every way, and especially that they may not be deprived of 
that most desirable spectacle by the inopportune darkness of a clouded sky; and that 
finally the magnitudes of the celestial bodies, forced into narrower limits (of exactness), 
may, as it were, make submission—to the glory and eternal fame of those observers.’ 

These hopes were not fulfilled, so faras the transit of 1761 was concerned ; but the 
transit of 1769 was observed with great care at no less than seventy-four stations, fifty 
of which, however, were in Hurope. 
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It will be seen, as I proceed, that 
this discussion of the subject does 
not labour under the fault of being 
premature. On the contrary, the 
time is now at hand when a final 
decision must be made as to the 
course which this country is to 
pursue ; and inasmuch as my pur- 
pose is not solely to describe what 
is being done, but to point out what 
(in my opinion) should be done, the 
present is the proper time to speak. 

A surveyor who wishes to deter- 
mine the distance of an inaccessible 
object, measures a convenient base- 
line and observes the direction of 
the object as seen from either end of 
the line. He thus has the base and 
the two base-angles of a triangle ; 
and the simplest geometrical con- 
siderations teach that the other two 
sides of the triangle can thence be 
determined. These sides are, of 
course, the distances of the inac- 
cessible object from the two ends of 
the base-line. Now this is the 
fundamental method employed by 
astronomers to determine the dis- 
tances of the celestial bodies. It is 
applied directly to the moon. An 
observer at Greenwich (let us say), 
notes the direction of the moon when 
at her highest or due south ; another 
at Cape Town (let us say), does the 
like ; then a line joining Greenwich 
and Cape Town isa base-line of 
knownlength, and thetwodirections 
give the base-angles. The triangle 
is a very long one, its vertical angle 
(that is the angle opposite the base) 
being one of about a degree and a 
half, or about the angle swept 
out by the hand of aclock or watch, 
during a quarter of a minute ; but 
such a triangle is quite within the 
methods of treatment available to 
astronomers, 

In applying this method to the 
sun, @ serious difficulty comes in. 
He is so far off that, instead of a 
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triangle with a respectable vertical 
angle, there is a triangle having a 
vertical angle of about the 240th 
part of a degree (under the most 
favourable conditions which can be 
conveniently obtained). To know 
how small such an angle is, let the 
reader note the minute hand of a 
clock or watch, and observe how 
little it shifts around its centre in a 
single second of time; yet this 
angular shift is twenty-four times 
as great as that we have mentioned. 

It must not be forgotten that, in 
all such cases, the question is not 
whether the astronomer can re- 
cognise such and such an effect, 
but whether he can measure it. 
It is not the whole quantity 
about which astronomers are 
troubled. Unquestionably the ob- 
server at Greenwich can _ re- 
cognise the depression of the mid- 
day sun,*® due to the fact that 
Greenwich lies above (or north of) 
the earth’s centre. For this depres- 
sion is an element which he has to 
take into account in his observa- 
tions. The corresponding depres- 
sion, even in the case of bodies far 
more distant than the sun, as the 
planets Jupiter and Saturn, is an- 
nounced systematically in our 
national astronomical almanac. 
But the direct measurement of the 
depression is altogether out of the 
question. 

If the stars which really bestrew 
the heavens beyond the sun ceuld be 
seen, the case would be different, for 
they would serve as index points, by 
means of which to estimate the sun’s 
displacement. But although stars 
not lying near the sun’s place on the 
heavens can be seen by day ,with 
powerful telescopes, those close 
around him are quite invisible. This 
method failing, the astronomer has 
to look for other means of solving 
the _problem. The planet Venus, 





* Only observations of the eulddeg sun would avail, because the only instruments 


having the requisite delicacy of adjustment are meridional. 
suitable for observing the moon when she is not on the meridian ; 


tor the purpose we are cons—“ig. 


There is an instrument 
but it is quite unfit 
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which comes at times much nearer 
to theearth than the sunis,andin fact 
nearer than any celestial body except 
the moon, naturally claims attention 
as a suitable object for the astro- 
nomer’s purpose. For it is to be 
remembered that the proportions of 
the solar system have long been 
accurately determined ; so that as 
soon as the distance of any one 
planet is ascertained, the scale of the 
whole solar system becomes also 
known. 

Venus, however, when at her 
nearest, is lost in the sun’s light, 
and, though discernible in powerful 
telescopes, is quite unsuitably placed 
for the delicate observations which 
would alone avail to determine her 
distance. 

This brings us at once to the 
recognition of the importance of a 
transit of Venus. When Venus 
passes between the sun and earth, 
in such a way as not to cross the 
sun’s face,—that is, when she 
passes above or below the long and 
almost linear portion of space lying 
actually between the earth and 
sun,—she cannot be well observed ; 
but when, in making the passage, 
she comes so close to the line join- 
ing the earth and sun as actually to 
be seen on the sun’s face, she can 
be observed to great advantage. 
For she is then seen as a round 
black spot on the sun’s face ; this 
face is thus as a sort of dial-plate 
on which the black disc of Venus 
is as an index. The sharply-de- 
fined edge of this black dise pre- 
sents the same advantage which a 
neatly cut index possesses, enabling 
the observer to measure satisfac- 
torily the place of the planet. All 
the circumstances are favourable, 
except two:—first, the index,—that 
is, the black disc,—is not even for 
an instant at rest; and secondly, 
the index-plate,—that is, the sun’s 
disc,—is itself displaced by any 
difference in the position of the 
terrestrial observers. 

Nothing can be done to remedy 
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the latter circumstance. Its effects 
are easily seen. Suppose an ob- 
server at some northern station sees 
Venus in reality depressed by a 
third of a minute of arc, which is 
about the hundredth part of the 
sun’s apparent diameter. Then 
the sun being farther away in the 
proportion of about 10 to 3, is 
depressed by about the tenth of a 
minute. Accordingly, Venus only 
seems to be depressed by the dif- 


Jerence of these amounts, or by little 


more than a quarter of a minute. 
Nevertheless it is far easier to 
measure this reduced displacement 
on the sun’s face, than to measure 
the larger displacement without 
his face as an index-plate. 

The other circumstance has been 
dealt with in two ways. 

First, in accordance with a sug- 
gestion of Halley's, instead of 
attempting to measure the position 
of Venus on the sun’s face, the 
astronomer may simply time her as 
she crosses that face, and so judge 
how long the chord is which she 
has traversed. This shows how 
nearly the chord approaches the 
sun’s centre, and thus gives a de- 
termination as satisfactory as an 
actual measurement. Of course, 
there are many details to be taken 
into account: for instance, the ap- 
parent path of Venus is not a 
straight line in reality, because the 
observer’s station is not at rest, 
but carried round the axis of the 
rotating earth. But the mathe- 
matician finds no difficulty in 
taking such considerations fully 
into account. 

Secondly, Delisle proposed that 
astronomers should note the actual 
moment (of absolute, not local time) 
when Venus seems to enter or leave 
the sun’s face, as seen from different 
stations on the earth. ‘ It will be 
manifest, on a moment’s considera- 
tion of the actual circumstances of 
the case, that the transit will not 
seem to begin or end at the same 
instant, as seen from different parts 
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of the earth. There is the great 
globe of the sun at one side, and 
the smaller globe of the earth on 
the other; and Venus passes be- 
tween. Now, in order to show 
more clearly what must happen, let 
us take an illustrative case drawn 
from an event which in a few 
weeks from the present time will 
interest a large proportion of our 
population. Suppose that on one 
side of the river Thames there is a 
long building whose extremities we 
call A and B. Suppose that just 
opposite there is a barge whose 
corresponding extremities we call 
aand 6. Now suppose the winning 
boat to be coming along so as to 
pass between the house and the 
barge (coming first between the 
ends A, a). And for simplicity of 
description let us confine our re- 
marks to the little flag carried at 
the bow of the boat. It is manifest 
that an observer at a will see the 
little flag cross his line of vision 
towards A before an observer at b 
sees the like. And the observer at 


a will in like manner see the light 
blue flag (I beg pardon, I should 
say the blue flag simply) crossing 
his line of vision towards B before 


an observer at } sees the like. The 
flag will traverse the range A B as 
seen both from a and from 3, but 
both its ingress on this range and 
its egress from it will be earlier as 
seen from a than as seen from b. 
Now our earth may be compared to 
the barge ; the sun to the building 
A B; and Venus to the boat. 
There is one spot on the earth 
at which Venus will seem to enter 
earliest on the sun’s face, and an- 
other spot (on the opposite side, 
just as b is farthest away from a) 
where Venus will seem to enter 
latest ; and in like manner there is 
one spot at which Venus will seem 
to leave the sun’s face earliest, and 
another (on the opposite side) at 
which Venus will seem to leave the 
sun’s face latest. 

And as our illustrative case ex- 
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plains the nature of Delisle’s me- 
thod, so also it illustrates the ra- 
tionale of the method. Of course, 
the two cases are not exactly simi- 
lar ; but they are sufficiently so to 
make the illustration instructive. 
Suppose that the length of the 
barge a b is known (as the dimen- 
sions of the earth are known) ; thus 
say that it is 24 yards in length. 
Now suppose that the course of 
the boat is known to be in mid- 
stream, or exactly midway between 
the house and the barge. Then a 
moment’s consideration will show 
that the boat traverses 12 yards 
between the moments when the 
spectators at a and b severally see 
it towards A. Now suppose that 
the observer at a indicates by a call 
or other signal the moment when 
the flag is thus seen by him, and 
that the observer at b, provided 
with a stop-watch, notes that two 
seconds elapse before he sees the 
flag towards A. This, then, is the 
time occupied by the boat in tra- 
versing 12 yards; so that she is 
moving at the rate of six yards per 
second. Similar remarks apply to 
the apparent transit of the flag past 
B as seen from a and b. In like 
manner, the astronomer can gather 
from observations by Delisle’s me- 
thod the rate at which Venus is 
moving in her orbit,—that is, the 
exact number of miles over which 
she moves per minute. So that, 
since he knows exactly how long 
she is in completing the circuit of 
her orbit, he learns, in fact, the 
exact circumference of her orbit in 
miles, whence its radius (or her 
distance from the sun) follows at 
once, 

It is manifest that Delisle’s me-- 
thod can be applied with equal ad- 
vantage either to the ingress or to 
the egress of Venus. The com- 
parison of two observations—in one 
of which her ingress happens as 
early as possible, while in the other 
it happens as late as possible—is 
quite sufficient to determine the 
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sun’s distance. So also the com- 
parison of two observations of 
egress (most. accelerated and most 
retarded) is separately sufficient to 
determine the sun’s distance. This 
is an important advantage of the 
method. Because while, as in 
Halley’s method, two stations are 
absolutely necessary, there is but a 
single observation to be made at 
each, whereas in Halley’s the be- 
ginning and end of the transit 
must be observed at both stations. 
This introduces a double difficulty. 
For first, there is the necessity for 
a longer continuance of clear sky, 
since the transit may last several 
hours ; and, secondly, there is the 
difficulty of securing a station 
where the sun is well placed on the 
sky, both at the beginning and end 
of the transit. It will not suffice, 
in applying Halley’s method, to 
have the sun well above the horizon 
at the moment of ingress if he is 
low down at the moment of egress, 
or to have the sun high at egress 
if he is low at ingress. Accord- 
ingly, the condition has to be 
secured that at stations where the 
day is short (that is, in December, 
at northerly stations) the middle 
of the transit shall occur nearly 
at mid-day. This limits the choice 
for northern stations considerably. 
On the other hand, Delisle’s 
method has this disadvantage, that 
the exact moment at which ingress 
or egress occurs must be known. 
A mistake, even of a second or two, 
_ would be of serious moment. So 
that the clocks made use of at each 
station where this method is ap- 
plied, must not only have good 
rates, but must show absolutely true 
time at the moment of the observed 
phenomenon. Moreover, the lati- 
tude and longitude of the place of 
ebservation must be known,—the 
latter (the only difficult point) with 
especial accuracy, since on its de- 
termination depends the change of 
local time into (say) Greenwich 
time; and this change must be 
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accurately effected before two ob- 
servations made in different longi- 
tudes can be compared as respects 
the absolute time of their occur- 
rence. On the contrary, Halley's 
method, while only requiring a rela- 
tively rough determination of the 
longitude, can be satisfactorily ap- 
plied when the clocks employed are 
simply well rated; for it depends 
only on the duration of the transit 
as seen at different stations, A 
clock must be badly rated indeed— 
utterly unfit, in fact, for any as- 
tronomical use whatever—which 
should lose a single second in four 
or five hours. 

But the most important point to 
be noticed is, that both methods 
ought to be employed, if possible, 
apart from all nice considerations of 
their relative value. It is certain 
that astronomers will place much 
more confidence in closely concor- 
dant results obtained by the appli- 
cation of thesetwo methods, differing 
wholly as they do in principle, than 
in as many and equally concordant 
results all obtained by one method. 
A third method is indeed to be ap- 
plied,—viz., a method based on the 
Ingenious use of photography. But 
as yet too little is known respecting 
the chances of success by this me- 
thod to warrant too implicit reli- 
ance upon it. 

Let us enquire what preparations 
are being made by astronomers, 
and especially by the astronomers 
of England, to make adequate use 
of the opportunities presented by 
the coming transit. 

It has first, unfortunately, to be 
noted, that, so far as this country is 
concerned, no provision whatever has 
been hitherto made for the employ- 
ment of Halley’s method. If this 
resulted from the simple preference 
of Delisle’s method, there would 
be little to say. Most assuredly, 
speaking for myself, I should be 
very loth to urge the advantages 
of Halley’s method, if I found 
against such a view the practical 
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experience of those astronomers 
who are continually testing the 
value of various methods of obser- 
vation. But the rejection of Halley’s 
method for the transit of 1874 was 
not originally, and is not now, based 
on any objection to the principle of 
the method, but on certain mathe- 
matical considerations, which ap- 
peared to prove that the method 
could not be advantageously applied 
in 1874, while it could be applied 
successfully in 1882. It was ac- 
cordingly reserved for the latter 
transit, and all the stations for ob- 
serving the transit of 1874 were 
selected with special reference to 
the method of Delisle. 

Now it happened that early in 
1869 I was attracted to the exami- 
nation of the subject of the coming 
transits, by the circumstance that 
the investigation applied to the 
matter by the Astronomer Royal 
had struck me as imperfect in 
method. I was interested, viewing 
the matter merely as a mathe- 
matical problem, to enquire what 
corrections might occur if all the 
niceties of research of which the 
question admitted were applied 
throughout theinvestigation. Work- 
ing with this sole object in view, 
I analysed the whole matter in two 
independent ways, viz., first as a 
problem of calculation, and secondly 
as a geometrical problem, The re- 
sults, perfectly accordant, differed 
so remarkably from those published 
by the Astronomer Royal, that I 
was constrained (in mere fealty to 
the cause of science) to submit 
them to the examination of the 
scientific world. 

To begin with: Halley’s method, 
of which in 1856, and again in 
1864, and yet again in 1868, the 
Astronomer Royal had said that it 
is totally inapplicable in 1874, 
was found to be applicable under 
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circumstances altogether more fa- 
vourable than those which will 
exist in 1882. It was found not 
only to be applicable with advan- 
tage, but even more advantageously 
than Delisle’s. 

On this point all doubts should 
have been very quickly removed. 
For, almost simultaneously with 
the announcement of my result, 
the news arrived that the French 
astronomer Puiseux had obtained 
almost exactly the same conclusion. 
The sole difference between his re- 
sult and mine was, that he simply 
announced that Halley’s method 
was advantageously applicable, 
whereas I showed that it was more 
advantageously applicable than De- 
lisle’s. Even this difference, how- 
ever, is readily accounted for, since, 
in Puiseux’s investigation, several 
of the niceties to which I had at- 
tended had been neglected as unim- 
portant. 

To show how completely the ap- 
plication of Halley’s method has 
been neglected in the choice of 
stations for English observing par- 
ties, let the following considerations 
be noticed :— 

At northern stations Venus will 
be seen lower down than at south- 
ern stations, so that as she transits 
the upper part of the sun’s disc, 
her chord of transit is necessarily 
longer at northern than at southern 
stations. Now Russia occupies the 
best northern stations, as is her 
due, since they fall in Russian 
territory. At Nertchinsk, near 
Lake Baikal, Russia will have an 
observing party, and here the tran- 
sit will last longer than as supposed 
to be seen from the earth’s centre, by 
fully 154 minutes. For at this 
place the transit will begin nearly 
6 minutes early, and end nearly 
10 minutes late. Now, if we had 
only a southern station where the 


* For example, Puiseux left out of consideration the dimensions of Venus's dise, 


regarding her transit as that of her centre. 


that mean time and apparent time are not coincident on December 8. 


due to this cause is considerable. 
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transit began several minutes late, 
and ended several minutes early, 
we should have a transit lasting 
for a shorter time than as seen 
from the earth’s centre: and 
then, comparing what was ob- 
served at such a station with 
what was observed at Nertchinsk, 
we should have Halley’s method 
applied under effective and favour- 
able conditions. But the southern 
stations to which England sends 
observing parties are Rodriguez 
and Chatham Island ;* and at the 
former station the transit begins 
late and ends late, while at the 
latter it begins early and ends early ; 
so that at neither is there the com- 
bination of a late beginning and an 
early ending, required for the effec- 
tive application of Halley’s method. 

Now there is a station—a station 
which this country ought unques- 
tionably to occupy—where the 
transit would be even more short- 
ened than it is lengthened at 
Nertchinsk. This station is an 
Antarctic island on which Sir James 
Ross landed a party in 1846, and 
to which he gave the name of Pos- 
session Island. It lies due south of 
the southernmost extremity of New 
Zealand, close by the rugged shore- 
line of Victoria Land, and within 
18 degrees of the south pole. At 
this station the transit will begin 
6 minutes late and end 114 minutes 
early, or be shortened altogether no 
less than 174 minutes. Adding to 
this the lengthening of the transit 
by 15}: minutesat Nertchinsk, we ob- 
tain a difference of duration of fully 
33 minutes. Nothing like this differ- 
ence was available in the transit of 
1769; nothing like it will be avail- 
able in 1882. I do not know the 
circumstances of the transits of 
2004 and 2012, but it is altogether 
unlikely that the opportunity of 
applying Halley’s method will be 
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so favourable during either of these 
transits as in 1874. Be that as it 
may, however, it is absolutely cer- 
tain that no opportunity equal to 
that which will be afforded during 
the transit of 1874 will recur for 
one hundred and thirty-two years, 
nor has such an_ opportunity 
been ever before offered to as- 
tronomers. Absolutely the best 
opportunity of applying Halley’s 
ingenious method which has ever 
been afforded, or will be afforded 
for more than a century and a 
quarter, is available to astronomers 
during the approaching transit. The 
duty of seizing this opportunity 
belongs assuredly to our country, 
which alone has colonial posses- 
sions close to the station in ques- 
tion, and which alone also has 
seamen still living who have actually 
set their foot on Possession Island. 
I must confess that when, four 
years ago, I indicated this oppor- 
tunity, I thought that it would 
have been seized at once. I thought 
that reconnoitring expeditions 
would quickly have been prepared, 
and that by the present time com- 
plete arrangements would have been 
made for landing an observing 
party on Possession Island in due 
season for therequired observations. 
It would have been a matter of 
complete indifference to me whether 
this had been done with or without 
acknowledgment of the source 
whence the suggestion had come. 
But assuredly I hoped that some 
steps would be taken without delay 
to seize an opportunity so impor- 
tant, the loss of which could not 
but reflect some degree of discredit 
upon the science of this country. 
For up to that very time—the 
spring of 1869—the importance of 
an Antarcticexpedition for observing 
the transit of 1882 by Halley's 
method had been insisted upon 


4 There has been a change as to the station selected near New Zealand, from Auck- 


land, if I remember rightly, to Chatham Island. 


The change is in accordance with my 


own suggestions, so far as the application of Delisle’s method is concerned, 
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over and over again by leading 
astronomical and geographical au- 
thorities. Nay, this’ very station, 
Possession Island, had been selected 
asthe most suitable. The feasibility 
of reaching it and landing on it had 
been insisted upon. The superior 
meteorological chances presented by 
the station, as compared with other 
southern stations, had been dwelt 
on strongly. Everything promised 
that before long an Antarctic recon- 
noitring expedition would set forth 
to prepare the way. It was in the 
fall height of these anticipatory 
enquiries that I pointed out the in- 
expediency of any attempts to apply 
Halley’s method at an Antarctic 
station in 1882, dwelling earnestly 
on the fact that when the transit 
began at Possession Island, in 1882, 
the sun would be barely five degrees 
above the horizon, an elevation 
utterly unfit for exact observations. 
Upon this all the plans for an Ant- 
arctic expedition in 1882 were aban- 
doned. But although this was as 
it should be (for the lives of our 
seamen are not to be endangered 
without the prospect of valuable 
results), there was no necessity for 
abandoning all ideas of an Ant- 
arctic expedition. The schemes set 
afoot for observing the transit of 
1882 should simply have been trans- 
ferred to the transit of 1874. Not 
a single argument which had been 
urged in their favour was wanting 
in the case of the latter transit. 
The main argument was greatly 
strengthened ; for the difference of 
duration in 1882 would only be 
twenty-four minutes, if Possession 
Island were the selected station ; 
whereas we have seen that in 1874, 
the corresponding difference will be 
fully thirty-three minutes. And 
the fatal objection to Possession 
Island as a station in 1882, has no 
existence in the case of the transit of 
1874. Instead of the utterly insuffi- 
cient solar elevation of five degrees 
just mentioned, there will be, in 
1874, a solar elevation of thirty- 
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eight and a half degrees when the 
transit begins, and of twenty-five 
degrees when the transit ends. 
And necessarily all the considera- 
tions which had been urged as to 
the importance of Antarctic expedi- 
tions, per se, and especially of the 
interest which would attach to the 
experiences of a wintering party 
near the south pole of the earth, 
remain unchanged. 

While there is still a possibility 
of retrieving matters, I would 
earnestly appeal to all who can 
assist in bringing about such a result 
to spare no pains in the endeavour. 
I believe the scientific credit of this 
country to be seriously imperilled. 
Hereafter the very arguments used 
in favour of the now abandoned 
scheme for observing the transit of 
1882 from Possession Island, will 
be urged,—even as now (fora better 
purpose) I am urging them,—to 
showthat the importance of such ob- 
servations (if feasible) had not been 
overlooked. It has been shown, 


and is now admitted, that they are 
feasible in 1874. What, then, I 
ask, will be thought of this country 
if the task which is her duty shall 


be neglected? It was sufficiently 
unfortunate that the opportunity 
had been so long overlooked. But 
it will be nothing less than a na- 
tional calamity, if, having been recog- 
nised in ample time to be employed, 
that opportunity be altogether 
neglected. 

Now, after four years’ delay, time 
runs short indeed. It is essential 
that any party intended to observe 
the transit, should be landed before 
the Antarctic summer of 1873-4 
draws near its end—certainly before 
the middle of February 1874. There 
may not be time for sending a suit- 
ably provided expedition from Eng- 
land. On this point it is for others 
to speak. I should say, however, 
that unquestionably there is time 
for sending an expedition from Tas- 
mania or New Zealand. It was in 
fact proposed in 1868 by Captain 
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Richards (Hydrographer to the 
Admiralty) that New Zealand 
should be made the head-quarters 
of the expedition then being planned 
for observing the transit of 1882 
from Possession Island. One can 
see no reason why this plan should 
not now be resumed for securing 
the more valuable observations 
which can be made during the 
transit of 1874. 

If we enquire what has been done 
towards preparing for observations 
by Delisle’s method, we shall see that 
by a very slight modification of the 
Government arrangements, Posses- 
sion Island might be taken as a 
station without anygreat additional 
expense. 

The transit begins earliest at a 
place in north latitude 39° 45’, 
and west longitude, 143° 23’. Wo- 
ahoo has been selected as a suit- 
able station near this spot; and in 
fact the transit begins more than 
11 minutes early at Woahoo, while 
the sun has an elevation at the 
time of about 20 degrees. Nothing 
could be more suitable than the 
station selected by England in this 
neighbourhood. France takes the 
Marquesas, while Russia has a sta- 
tion near the mouth of the Amoor 
River. 

The transit begins /atest at a place 
in 44° 27’ south latitude, and 26° 27’ 
east longitude. The best station 
hereabouts is Crozet Island, so far 
as astronomical conditions are con- 
cerned; but bad weather very com- 
monly prevails here. Germany will 
send an observing party to Ker- 
guelen’s Land. England will oc- 
cupy the Mauritius and Rodri- 
guez Island, which are not so 
well placed; since the transit be- 
gins 124 minutes late at Crozet, 
114 minutes late at Kerguelen, only 
104 minutes late at Mauritius, and 
only 10 minutes late at Rodriguez. 
The party at Mauritius will be that 
which Lord Lindsay is preparing at 
his own expense; and it will be 
amply provided with all that is 
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required for the purposes of exact 
observation. Why should not the 
Government expedition to Rodri- 
guez be given up? Its cost will 
certainly not be well repaid, since 
the circumstances of the tran- 
sit at Mauritius and Rodriguez 
are almost identical; and if the 
money thus saved were devoted 
to an expedition to Possession Is- 
land, a good step would have been 
made towards providing for the cost 
of such an expedition. 

The transit will end earliest at a 
place in south latitude 64° 47’, and 
west longitude 114° 37’. The best 
station in this neighbourhood is 
that very place, Possession Island, 
which affords the most favourable 
opportunity for applying Halley’s 
method. For at Possession Island 
the transit will end 114 minutes 
early. Next in value come several 
islands between New Zealand and 
Victoria Land. It was originally 
proposed to have an English ob- 
serving party at Auckland or Wel- 
lington, New Zealand; but I believe 
the station at present selected is 
Chatham Island, where the transit 
will end nearly ro minutes early. In 
any case, it is, in my opinion, most 
unfortunate, that when Possession 
Island affords the best station for 
the application of Delisle’s method 
as well as Halley’s, a station inferior 
in both respects should be selected. 
Here again expense might be saved 
which would go far towards the 
preparation of an expedition (from 
New Zealand, if need be) to winter 
in Possession Island. 

Lastly, the transit will end Jatest 
at a place in north latitude 62° 5’, 
and east longitude 48° 22’. Here 
the Russians are in great force, as 
Orsk, Omsk, Tobolsk, and other 
Russian towns are very suitably 
placed. The selected station for an 
English observing party is Alexan- 
dria, where the transit begins late 
by about 1o minutes. The sun will 
only be about 14 degrees highfat the 
time, and a greater elevation would 
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be preferable. Amongst the mis- 
takes pointed out by me in 1869 
was the complete omission of all 
notice of stations admirably placed 
in Northern India for observing the 
retarded end of the transit. Thus 
at Peshawur the transit will begin 
10} minutes late, the sun having 
an elevation of 314 degrees. If 
Peshawur be not conveniently ac- 
cessible, then Delhi and the country 
around would serve nearly as well 
astronomically. I supposed, until 
quite recently, that this suggestion, 
like the more important one relating 
to Possession Island, would receive 
no attention. But I was gratified 
a few weeks ago, by hearing from 
the Astronomer Royal that my dis- 
cussion of the subject had induced 
him to urge that a station should be 
selected ‘somewhere in the north 
of India.’ I may be permitted to 
add (since I do so from no feeling 
of personal gratification, but to give 
a weight to my present arguments, 
which otherwise they might not 
possess) that in the same letter the 
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Astronomer Royal described my 
researches on the transit of Venus 
as ‘ probably the best’ of all ‘ con- 
tributions from Englishmen and 
foreigners.’ Apart therefore from 
the circumstance that though many 
have discussed my researches not 
one astronomer has questioned the 
accuracy of my chief conclusions, I 
have now the recognition—tardy 
indeed, but not the less sufficient— 
of the astronomer whose work I 
criticised. If I use this as a 
lever to advance my present argu- 
ment, it is because I feel that the 
scientific credit of this country is 
likely to be affected if England does 
not discharge her duty in this 
matter. I am satisfied, moreover, 
that whereas the reputation of the 
eminent man of science who stands 
at the head of the astronomy of 
this country will in no degree be 
affected if the proposed expedition 
be undertaken somewhat later than 
was desirable, it will suffer seriously 
hereafter if that expedition should 
not be undertaken at all. 
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OUR SEAMEN. 


N R.SAMUEL PLIMSOLL, M.P. 

for Derby, has produced a 
very remarkable book under this 
title. It is not remarkable as a 
literary production, having no graces 
of style or arrangement, and being 
indeed, at first look, somewhat un- 
couth. But the reader (if he can get 
through it, which from the disjointed 
manner of presentment is perhaps 
not an easy task) finds himself 
gradually put in possession of a 
number of facts so interesting, so 
important, and many of them so 
pathetic, that he will most likely 
forget the form for sake of the sub- 
stance of this appeal. The form, too, 
odd as it is in some particulars, tends 
at last to deepen the general impres- 
sion of trustworthiness. Mr. Plim- 
soll modestly tells us he does not 
know how to write a book and could 
not succeed if he tried, and he takes 
the method of supposing himself to 


be addressing an individual sitting 


by his side, and saying all he 
can think of to induce his hearer to 
aid in remedying a great evil. ‘If 
he were so sitting, there are sundry 
papers I should like to show him 
in confirmation of my statements and 
opinions, so that he might know 
for himself how absolutely true 
they are ;’ and so Mr. Plimsoll has 
put these papers in evidence by 
having them not printed but photo- 
graphed, and stitched into his 
volume, which may be described as 
a sort of private Blue-book. He 
gives you facsimiles in heliotype of 
a couple of pages of Lloyd’s List 
of Shipping, of part of an under- 
writer’s engagement-book, of po- 
licies of marine insurance, and 
various other documents referred 
to. Believing his cause to be en- 
tirely right and just, we shall try 
to summarise his statements in a 
succinct and accurate manner, so as 
to enable readers to grasp them 
without trouble. 


The object of this book is to show 
that of the thousands of lives lost 
annually by shipwreck (we have 
not succeeded in finding any official 
statement of the total number), the 
far greater part are lost from causes 
which are easily preventible causes, 
causes that would not exist if 
the same care were taken of our sail- 
ors by the law as is taken of the rest 
of our fellow-subjects. A great num- 
ber of ships are regularly sent to 
sea in such rotten and otherwise ill- 
provided state that they can only 
reach their destination 4 fine wea- 
ther, and a large number are so 
overloaded that for them also it is 
nearly impossible to reach their des- 
tination if the voyage is at all rough. 
From these two causes alone, Mr. 
Plimsoll assures us, more than a 
full half of our losses arise. 

The number of English vessels 
wrecked or damaged ~ within ten 
miles of the shores of the United 
Kingdom alone is about 2,000 
annually, and of these about 
one half are colliers. Many or 
most of these are sent on their 
voyages notoriously ill-found and 
unrepaired, and even in a moderate 
gale it becomes a certainty that 
numbers of them will be destroyed. 
There is at present no power in 
existence to prevent a man from 
sending to sea any ship (not carry- 
ing passengers), however old, how- 
ever out of repair, however ill-found, 
under-manned, or over-loaded. He 
can, if he pleases, have his ship 
examined by Lloyd’s surveyor, with 
a view to its being ‘ classed ;’ but 
precisely in the case of the worst 
and oldest ships this is not done, 
and they remain ‘ unclassed,’ and 
entirely unchecked. 

Now comes in the question of 
Insurance, on account of which 
Lloyd’s classification is made. 

‘Perhaps you may say (as many 
besides have said), “ But are not 
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nearly all these ships and their 
cargoes too, insured? and is it to 
be supposed that the Insurance 
Companies” (if you lived in a 
seaport, you would probably say 
“underwriters,” but the general 
notion is as you put it)—‘‘is it to 
be supposed that the Insurance 
people would not see to it, if they 
were thus plundered ; and may we 
not safely rely upon their self-in- 
terest to rectify any wrong-doing 
in this respect ?”’ 

* Nor would you be alone in think- 
ing something like this, for a gentle- 
man high in office and in influence 
at the Board of Trade is reported, 
in the Journal of the Society of Arts, 
to have said in one of their meet- 
ings, “‘ Let ships be lost, and let 
cargoes be lost, so long as under- 
writers are too sordid or too lazy 
to refuse payment of doubtful and 
fraudulent cases.” 

‘Now as this gentleman, had he 
been better informed, could long 
ago have influenced his chiefs to 
have legislated effectively in remedy 
of the existing state of things, and 
as there is too much reason to fear 
that a similar feeling has possessed 
the public, with the effect of stifling 
any reviving sense of duty in the 
matter, you will agree with me that 
it is of the utmost consequence to 
spare no pains (if it is a mistake) 
to show how it isso. The idea is, 
that if a ship has been culpably 
and shamefully overloaded, or if a 
ship utterly unfit to go to sea has 
been sent out to sea insured for as 
much money as would build a new 
one, and so bring a positive gain to 
her owner by her being wrecked, 
that the Insurance people ought to 
prove this, and, if they did not 
bring the cailty to punishment, at 
least prevent them from making a 
profit by their wrong-doing.’ 

But this idea is utterly erro- 
neous. 

The underwriters cannot move in 
the matter—first, because the loss to 


each individual underwriter is too 
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small to make it worth his time and 
trouble. The popular inland idea of 
insurance is, that of an individual 
insuring himself against loss by in- 
suring his house, warehouse, or 
factory from fire with an insurance 
company : in the event of the pro- 
perty being destroyed by fire, the 
company have to pay to him the 
amount insured by them. They 
are strong enough to protect them- 
selves, if the insurer has violated 
the terms of his policy by carelessly 

exposing the property to unfair risk 
of fire, or in the rare case of his 
having purposely fired it; but the 
circumstances are entirely different 
in insuring a ship or a cargo. In 
the latter case, the owner of a ship 
or freight who wishes to insure 
applies to an insurance broker, 
who has himself, first or last, no 
interest in the details of the trans- 
action, with whom terms are ar- 
ranged, but only provisionally. The 
broker informs him on what terms 
of premium the underwriters are 
likely to take the risk. If they 
agree as to what terms will be ac- 

cepted by the owneror freighter, in 
the event of the broker succeeding 
in placing the risk on those terms, 
the broker then writes out a slip 
and sends a clerk with it into 
Lloyd’s underwriters’ department. 
This is a large suite of rooms, down 
each of which run four rows of tables 
like those in an old-fashioned hotel 
coffee-room,—one row against each 
wall, and a double row down the 
middle ; thus two side aisles give 
access, right and left, to two rows 
of tables. Each table is fenced off 
from its neighbour by a partition 
about five feet high, so as to secure 
a certain degree of privacy, and 
each table accommodates four gen- 
tlemen. To enable a gentleman or 
firm to engage in the business of an 
underwriter, he must satisfy the 
committee which manages the room 
(usually by a considerable deposit, 
formerly 10,000l., now, I believe, 
5,000l.) that he isa person of ade- 
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quate means to incur the risks of 
the business. 

Let us say that the person apply- 
ing to the broker wishes to insure 
the steam ship Sunshine for 5,500l. 
for a voyage from the Clydeto Hong- 
Kong, and he and the firm of brokers 
consider that 70s. per 100/. is an ade- 
quate premium for the risk. These 
particulars, with date of the trans- 
action and name of the firm, are 
noted on a slip of paper, which is ta- 
ken into the roomas aforesaid, by one 
of his clerks. The clerk goes from 
table to table, and submits his slip 
to first one, then another ; some de- 
cline it, others append their initials 
as accepting, and write also, or the 
clerk does, the amounts which they 
are willing to insure. The broker 
himself insures nothing, his profit 
consists in deducting from the 
premium which he receives from 
the ship-owner or freighter, to hand 
over in their several proportions to 
the underwriters, a certain com- 
mission. The particulars of the slip 
are then formally set forth in a 
policy of insurance, and each of the 
persons who have agreed to insure 
then formally subscribes or under- 
writes the body of the policy 
(hence the term ‘ underwriters’), 
and receives from the broker 3 
per cent. on the amount he ha 
thus guaranteed to the owners of 
the ship in the event of her being 
lost. 

In case of loss, the broker 
applies to each of the gentlemen 
who have signed the policy for 
the respective sums they have 
guaranteed, and the transaction is 
completed, or the transaction is 
also completed by the safe arrival 
at Hong-Kong of the ship. 

When we consider that the maxi- 
mum loss to each person in this 
case is only 150l., and consider the 
expense and worry of an investi- 
gation and trial in case of fraudu- 
lent carelessness, we will see that 
it is vain to expect any one of them 
to move alone, and a considera- 
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tion of the difficulties in the way of 
combined action even amongst rail- 
way or bank shareholders to investi- 
gate and punish wrong-doing by 
directors shows that little is to be 
expected from combined action. 

* But you may say, so far as un- 
seaworthiness at least is concerned, 
enquiry previous to the insuring 
would reveal that: why don’t the 
underwriters make this enquiry >— 
also, why don’t they investigate the 
character of the proposed insurer ? 
The answer is, the risk must be 
accepted or declined on the instant ; 
and even if this were not so, the 
number of risks dealt with daily by 
each individual underwriter pre- 
cludes this. To convince you of 
this, I now show you the book in 
which an underwriter enters his 
engagements (it has been kindly 
sent to me by the owner). 

‘ You see in this that the number 
dealt with by him in one day is more 
than twenty; the average in the 
book per day is twenty-three ; and I 
am sure he will excuse me for saying 
that there are very many who deal 
with far greater numbers. Now 
this is exclusive of all those (even 
more numerous) risks offered to him 
daily which he did not accept. 

‘ What chance was there that he 


should make enquiry into all these 


cases, even if there wastime? He 
could not do it. All he could do he 
did,—i.e. he referred to Lloyd’s list, 
or the list of the Committee of 
Liverpool, and saw how the vessel 
was classed.’ 

To dispute a claim is, on the part 
of an underwriter, an extreme 
measure, which he well knows has 
a tendency to ruin his future 
chances of doing business ; and as 
a matter of fact, almost all 
claims, even those founded in 
fraud, are paid, and it is the rarest 
thing in the world (it does not oc- 
cur once in 50,000 cases) that a 
claim is disputed. 

Even a manifest error in the claim 
can hardly ever be positively proved, 
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and is therefore seldom made a 
subject of investigation. In a great 
number of cases the proofs and the 
witnesses lie at the bottom of the 
sea; and when a ship with all hands 
is ‘never heard of,’ no investigation 
of any sort follows. In short, un- 
derwriters do not, and cannot, look 
narrowly after the practices of the 
owners and freighters of ships, and 
these practices often lead to disaster. 
Overloadingisone frequent source 
of shipwreck. ‘ Suppose a ship will 
take goo tons of cargo with safety, 
leaving her side one third as high 
out of water as it is deep below it, 
and suppose, further, thatthe freight 
of 700 tons is absorbed by expenses 
—wages of seamen, cost of fuel, 
wear and tear, interest of capital, 
cost of insurance, &c.—leaving the 
freight on the remaining 2co tons 
as profit to the owner, it is clear that 
by loading an additional 200 tons 
the profits are doubled, while the 
load is only increased by about a 
quarter more. And this addition 
will not load her so deeply as to 
prevent her making a good voyage 
if the weather is favourable. What 
wonder is there, I say, that needy 
or unscrupulous men adopt the 
larger load? They are safe in any 
case. Ifthe vessel makes her port, 
they secure a very great profit. If 
she meets with rough weather and 
is lost, they recover her value (in 
too many instances far more than 
her value) and so go on again.’ 
And over-insuring is well known 
to be acommon practice. Itis true 
that certain shipowners become 
notorious for over-loading, over- 
insuring, and for terribly frequent 
wrecks, so that after paying gradu- 
ally increasing insurances at various 
ports, they come at last to insure in 
London only, and finally can find 
no one to take their risks at any 
price. But the establishment of 


such a character takes time, pro- 
bably years, and in the meantime, 
ship after ship goes down, and with 
them the lives of sailors, men mostly 
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in the prime of manhood. In a port 
on the Tyne some years ago, there 
was a collier fleet well known by 
the name of ‘ B—’s coffins.’ When 
these shipowners fail to find regular 
insurance, they have still the 
resource of joining mutual se- 
curity clubs; and even without 
this, they often find it pays to go 
on sending out very old and infirm 
ships, which would bring nothing 
if offered for sale. 

Aman of high position in Sunder- 
land has said to Mr. Plimsoll,— 
‘It is well known to myself and 
colleagues that there are some hun- 
dreds of ships sailing from the north- 
east ports which are utterly unfit to 
be trusted with human life. . 
There has been no instance within 
my knowledge of a ship being 
broken up anywhere for many 
years. They insure them as long 
as they can, and when re-christen- 
ing and all other dodges fail even 
with underwriters, then they form 
mutual insurance clubs, and go on 
until the ships fill and go down in 
some breeze, or strike and go. to 
pieces.’ The effect of a Bill enact- 
ing that vessels needing repair shall 
be repaired, would result in great 
numbers being withdrawn and 
broken up, and in others being 
immediately taken up for repair. 

According to the official state- 
ments of the Board of Trade, it ap- 
pears that more than half our losses 
for nine years (six years before 1868, 
and three since) were owing to un- 
seaworthy and overloaded ships. 
Mr. Plimsoll refers to several cases 
which came within his own know- 
ledge. One is as follows :— 

‘I must premise’ (he says) ‘ that 
no prudent ship-owner will despatch 
ships to the ports of the Baltic later 
than the end of September. The 
season then closes, and the lights 
are removed, to prevent their being 
carried away by the ice. 

‘Mr. James Hall, of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, had a large ship (1500 
tons) waiting for freight in the 
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Jarrow Dock, and he was offered 
30s. per ton to carry a cargo of 
railroad iron into the east of the 
Baltic. It was the middle of Sep- 
tember; the rate was high; the 
ship was empty. It was, ashe said, 
very tempting. So he sent for the 
captain of the ship, and asked him 
if he durst venture into the Baltic 
then. The captain said to him, 
‘For God’s sake don’t send us into 
the Baltic at this time of the year, 
sir. You might as well send us all 
to the bottom of the sea at once.” 
Well, Mr. Hall declined the offer ; 
but five weeks later the same offer 
was accepted by another ship-owner, 
and he proceeded to load one of his 
ships... Goodsof which 35 feet weigh 
a ton are called dead-weight. Now 
5 cubic feet of iron weigh a ton, so 
that this is the heaviest dead-weight 
they carry, and, from the weight 
pressing on so small a space, it is 
the most dangerous cargo a ship can 
carry. The ship I refer to was 872 
tons register, and she was loaded 
with 1,591 tons! 

‘Of course she was lost— 
foundered about eighteen miles 
from the English coast (east); but 
fortunately her crew were saved by 
a fishing-boat. 

‘She was insured, of course, and 
after what I have before said, you 
will not wonder that the under- 
writers paid the claim, no one of 
them having an interest large 
enough to make it worth while to 
engage in an expensive law-suit. 
And this ship-owner had the hardi- 
hood to say to me, “The under- 
writers have paid, and is not that 
proof that all was right ?”’ I replied, 
“You know what that argument is 
worth.”’’ 

Mr. Plimsoll has twice brought 
forward a Bill in Parliament of 
which the main provisions are 
briefly these :—That it shall not be 
lawful to insure a ship for more 
than two-thirds of its actual value,— 
which is the law of Holland: and 
a periodical inspection, say annual, 
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of all sailing ships and steam ships 
not otherwise inspected ; and fur- 
ther, that the load-line, showing the 
maximum permissible immersion, 
shall be painted outside the hull of 
each. A small fee (much less than 
that now paid to Lloyd’s inspectors) 
would cover the cost of inspection. 

Mr. Plimsoll brings his case 
home very forcibly by the aid of 
numerous personal experiences. He 
has for years, we may remark, occu- 
pied himself with gathering infor- 
mation on this subject of merchant 
shipping, and he is prepared to 
give the full names and details in 
each case. ‘On occasion’ (he says) 
‘ of one of my visits to a port in the 
north, I was met by a gentleman 
who knew what my errand there 
was likely to be, and he said, ‘* Oh, 
Mr. Plimsoll, you should have been 
here yesterday ; a vessel went down 
the river so deeply loaded, that 
everybody who saw her expects to 
hear of her being lost. She was 
loaded under the personal directions 
of her owner, and the captain him- 
self said to me, ‘Isn’t it shameful, 
sir, to send men with families to 
sea in a vessel loaded like that ?’” 

‘The captain called on his friend, 
Mr. J H. , who said he (the 
captain) was greatly depressed in 
spirits. He told him (Mr. H——) 
“that he’’ (the cayitain) “ had mea- 
sured her side loaded, and she was 
only 20 inches out of the water.” 
He also asked his friend to look 
after his (the captain’s) wife. 

‘J N. and C , two 
workmen, said to each other, “ that 
they would not go in that ship if 
the owner would give them the 
ship.” And J. L , another 
workman, said “he’d rather go to 
prison than go in that ship ;”’ and 
lastly, two of the sailors’ wives 
begged the owner “ not to send the 
vessel to sea so deep.” 

‘She was sent. The men were 
some of them threatened, and one at 
least had a promise of tos. extra 
per month wages to induce him to 
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o. As she steamed away, the 
police boat left her ; the police had 
been on board to overawe the men 
into going. As the police boat left 
her side, two of the men, deciding 
at the last moment that they would 
rather be taken to prison, hailed 
the police, and begged to be taken 
by them. ‘The police said “they 
could not interfere,” and the ship 
sailed. My friend was in great 
anxiety, and told me that if it came 
on to blow the ship could not live. 
It did blow a good half gale all the 
day after, Sunday—the ship sailed 
on Saturday. I was looking sea- 
ward from the promontory on which 
the ruins of T Castle stands, 
with a heavy heart. The wind was 
not above force 7—nothing to hurt 
a well-found and properly loaded 
vessel. I had often been out in much 
worse weather, but then this vessel 
was not properly loaded (and her 
owner stood to gain over 2,000. 
clear if she went down, by over- 
insurance), and I knew that there 
were many others almost as unfit 
as she was to encounter rough 
weather—ships so rotten, that if 
they struck they would go to pieces 
at once; ships so overloaded, that 
every sea would make aclean sweep 
over them, sending tons and tons 
of water into the hold every time, 
until the end came. 

‘On Monday, we heard of a ship 
in distress having been seen; 
rockets had been sent up by her; 
it was feared she was lost. On 
Tuesday, a name-board of a boat 
was picked up, and this was all 
that was ever heard of her.’ 

Another instance :—‘ Mr. B 
and his brother told me that one 
day they saw a vessel leaving 
dock ; she was so deep, that havy- 
mg a list upon her, the scuppers 
on the low side were half in the 
water and half out. (A list means 
she was so loaded as to have one 
side rather deeper down than the 
other ; the scuppers are the holes in 
the bulwarks that let the water out 
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which comes on deck from rain, 
from washing, and the seas breaking 
over her.) They heard aslight com- 
motion on board, and a voice said to 
the captain, “ Larry’s not on board, 
sir.” He had run forit. Nothing 
could be done, for lack of time to 
seek him, so they sailed without 
him. And these gentlemen heard 
the crew say, as the vessel slowly 
moved away from the dock gate, 
“Then Larry’s the only man of 
us ‘ll be alive in a week.” That 
vessel was lost. 

‘The L , a large ship, was 
sailing ona long voyage from a port 
in Wales, with a cargo of coal. Mr. 
A called a friend’s attention to 
her state. She was a good ship, but 
terribly deep in the water. Mr. 

said, “ Now, is it possible 
that that vessel can reach her des- 
tination unless the sea is as smooth 
as a mill-pond the whole way ?” 

‘The sea does not appear to have 
been as smooth as a mill-pond, for 
that ship was never heard of again, 
and twenty-eight of our poor, 
hard-working, brave fellow-subjects 
never more returned to gladden 
their poor wives, and play with 
their children.’ 

No one unacquainted with the 
facts can have any idea what a 
total change would ensue at once 
from the prevention of overloading, 
but we can form some idea of it 
from the consideration of the fol- 
lowing fact, showing how safe ships 
are when properly found, manned, 
and loaded. Mr. George Elliot, 
M.P., and his partners, have a fleet 
of steamers, running between ;the 
Tyne and London continuously—the 
Tanfield, James Joicey, Orwell, New- 
burn, New Pelton, Trevithick, Magna 
Charta, William Hunter, Berwick, 
Ushwortk, Carbon, and others. These 
ships put into London from fifty to 
seventy cargoes of coal each per 
annum—the Tanfield having put 
sixty-eight, sixty-nine, and sixty- 
eight in three successive years. 
They are loaded and unloaded by 
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machinery, and as they go and 
come more than once in each 
week, they are all at least three- 
fourths of all the hours from year’s 
end to year’s end on the sea. The 
voyage is a more dangerous one 
than an over-sea voyage, for as 
soon as they leave the Thames the 
sands and shoals and channels 
amongst which they pick their 
way begin. All these ships go 
and come in such absolute safety 
that during all the years from 1859, 
when the Jarrow Dock was first 
opened, until now, not one of them 
has been lost, nor has even met with 
a casualty worth naming. This is 
the case also with the fleets of 
many other shipowners, for it can- 
not be said too often that nearly 
the whole of our loss is due to a 
comparatively small number of 
shipowners, most of whom tolerably 
well known in the trade. The large 
majority do take reasonable pre- 
cautions for securing the safety of 
their servants’ lives. 

It is Mr. Plimsoll’s conviction, 
gathered from a long study of 
the matter, and from the opinions 
of many practical men, that not 
merely one-half, but at least two- 
thirds of our losses at sea would be 
avoided by attending to two pre- 
cautions—that ships needing re- 
pair should be repaired, and that 
ships shall not be overloaded. But 
there remain other things that 
greatly need supervision, for ex- 
ample, the practice, which seems to 
be largely on the increase, of build- 
ing ships with cheap materials and 
bad workmanship. In many ships 
‘devils’ are used, that is, sham- 
bolts, of various kinds. Some of 
them pretend to be copper, but have 
only the head and about an inch of 
the shaft copper, the rest being iron, 
which soon corrodes, especially in 
vessels employed in the sugar trade. 
Other ‘ devils ’ are merely bolt-heads 
driven in without any shaft at all, 
only as many real bolts being used 
as barely suffice to keep the timbers 
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together. Seventy-three devils were 
found in one ship by a surveyor 
of Lloyd’s. One shipowner, trading 
to the West Indies for sugar, has, 
out of a fleet of twenty-one vessels, 
lost no less than ten in three years! 
‘Do you want’ (asks Mr. Plim-. 
soll) ‘to know more about the sort 
of mea who thus are cut off in 
their full manhood? Do you want 
to know how their joss is felt? 
Come with me a few minutes, and 
I'll show you. The initials are 
all strictly correct, both those in- 
dicating names and also those giv- 
ing addresses, and I can produce 
In this house, No. 
9, L——Il Street, lives Mrs. A——r 
R——e. Look at her; she is not 
more than two or three-and-twenty, 
and those two little ones are hers, 
She has a mangle, you see. It was 
subscribed for by her poor neigh- 
bours—the poor are very kind to 
each other. That poor little fellow 
has hurt his foot, and looks wonder- 
ingly at the tearful face of his 
young mother. She had a loving 
husband but very lately ; but the 
owner of the ship, the S: n, on 
which he served, was a very needy 
man, who had insured her for nearly 
3,0001. more than she bad cost him; 
so, if she sank, he would gain all 
this. Well, one voyage she was 
loaded under the owner’s personal 
superintendence ; she was loaded so 
deeply that the dock master pointed 
her out to a friend as she left the 
dock, and said emphatically, “‘ That 
ship will never reach her destina- 
tion.”” She never did, but was lost 
with all hands, twenty men and 
boys. A R—— complained to 
her before he sailed, that the ship 
was “so deep loaded.” She tried 
to get to the sands to see the ship 
off with Mrs. §S r, whose 
husband also was on board. They 
never saw their husbands again. 
‘Mrs. R——=s, 14, H——n Place, 
told me her young brother was an 
orphan with herself. She and her 
sister had brought him up until she 
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was married. Then her husband 
was kind to him, and apprenticed 
him to the sea. He had passed as 
second mate in a sailing ship; but 
(he was a fine young fellow: I have 
his portrait) he was ambitious to 
“pass in steam” also; engaged to 
serve in the S ship, leaking 
badly, but was assured on signing 
that she was to be repaired before 
loading. The ship was not repaired, 
and was loaded, as he told his sister- 
mother, “like a sand-barge.” Was 
urged by his sister, and also her 
husband, not to go. His sister 
again urged him, as he passed her 
bedroom door in the morning, not 
togo. He promised he wouldn't, 
and went to the ship to get the 
wages due to him. Was refused 
payment unless he went; was over- 
persuaded, and threatened, and 
called a coward, which greatly ex- 
cited him. He went; and two days 


afterwards the ship went down. 
Her husband, Mr. R——-s, also told 
me that he and his wife “ had a bit 
crack,” and decided to do all they 


could to “ persuade Johnnie not to 
go.” The young man was about 
twenty-two. 

‘Mr. J H 1 told me that 
the captain was his friend, and the 
captain was very ‘‘ down-hearted 
about the way she was loaded” 
(mind, she was loaded under the 
owner’s personal supervision). The 
captain asked him (Mr. A ) to 
see his wife off by train after the 
ship had sailed. She, poor soul! 
had travelled to that port to see 
him off. Captain said to him, “I 
doubt I’ll never see her more !”’ and 
burst out crying. Poor fellow! he 
never did see her more. 

‘Now come with me to 36, C 
Street, and see Mrs. J. sR e. 
She is a young woman of superior 
intelligence, and has a trustable face 
—very. She may be about twenty- 
seven. She lost her husband in the 
same ship. He was thirty years of 
age, and, to use her own words, 
“such a happy creature, full of his 
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jokes.” He was engaged as second 
engineer at 41. 1os. and board. 
“ After his ship was loaded ‘ he was 
a changed man,’ he ‘got his tea 
without saying a word,’ and then 
‘sat looking into the fire in a deep 
study like.’ I asked him what ailed 
him, and he said, more to himself 
than me, ‘She’s such a beast!’ I 
thought he meant the men’s place 
was dirty, as he had complained 
before that there was nowhere for 
the men to wash. He liked to be 
clean, my husband, and always had 
a good wash when he came home 
from the workshop, when he worked 
ashore. So I said, ‘Will you let 
me come aboard to clean it out for 
ye ?’ and he said, still looking at the 
fire, ‘It isn’t that.’ Well, he 
hadn’t signed, only agreed, so I 
said, ‘ Don’t sign, Jim ;’ and he said 
he wouldn’t, and went and told the 
engineer he shouldn’t go. The 
engineer ‘spoke so kindly to him,’ 
and offered him ros. a month more. 
He’d had no work for a long time, 
and the money was tempting,” she 
said, “so he signed. When he told 
me, I said, ‘Oh! Jim, you won't 
go, will you?’ He said, ‘ Why, 
hinnie, hinnie, they’ll put me in 
gaol if I don’t.’ Isaid, ‘ Never 
mind, ye can come home after that.’ 
‘But,’ said he, ‘they’ll call me a 
coward, and ye wouldn’t like to 
hear me called that.’ ”’ 

‘ The poor woman was crying very 
bitterly, so I said gently, ‘1 hope 
you won’t think I1’m asking all 
these questions from idle curiosity ;” 
and I shall never forget her quick 
disclaimer, for she saw that I was 
troubled along with her—‘* Oh no, 
sir, I am glad to answer you; for 
there’s many homes might be spared 
being made desolate if it was only 
looked into.” a 

‘I ascertained that she is now 
“* getting a bit winning for a liveli- 
hood,” as my informant phrased 
it (of course I was not so rude as 
to ask her that) by sewing for a 
ready-made clothes shopkeeper. 
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She was in a small garret with a 
sloping roof and the most. modest 
fire-place I ever saw—just three 
bits of iron laid from side to side 
of an opening in the brickwork, and 
two more up the front ; no chimney- 
piece, or jambs, or stone across 
the top, but just the bricks laid 
nearer and nearer until the courses 
united. So Idon’t fancy she could 
be earning much. But with the 
very least money value in the place, 
it was as beautifully clean as I ever 
saw a room in my life. 

‘I saw also Mrs. W. ks, of 
78, B——d Street, who had lost 
her son, Henry W ks, aged 
twenty-two. She too cried bitterly 
as she spoke with such love and 
pride of her son, and of the grief 
of his father, who was sixty years of 
age. Her son was taken on as sto- 
ker, and worked in the ship some 
days before she was ready for sea. 
He didn’t want to go then, when 
he saw how she was loaded; but 
they refused to pay him the money 
he had earned unless he went; and 
he too was lost with all the others. 

‘ Just one more specimen of the 
good, true, and brave men we sa- 
crifice by our most cruel and man- 
slaughtering neglect, and then I will 
go on to the next part of my subject. 

‘This time I went to 17, D——h 
Street, and called upon old J n 
P. r, and after apologising for 
intruding upon his grief, I asked 
him if he had any objection to tell- 
ing me whether his son had had any 
misgivings about the ship before he 
went. He said, “Yes. I went to 
see the ship myself, and I was horri- 
fied to see the way she was loaded. 
She looked like a floating wreck ; 
and I tried all I could to persuade 
him not to go ; but he’d been doing 
nothing for a long time, and he 
didn’t like being a burthen on me. 
He’d a fine ‘sperrit,’ sir, had my 
son,” said the poor old man. 

‘Here a young woman I had not 
observed (she was in a corner, with 
her face to the wall) broke out into 
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loud sobs, and said, “ He was the 
best of us all, sir—the best in the 
whole family. He was as fair as q 
flower, and vah-y canny-looking.” 
‘Oh! my God! my God! what 
can I say, what can I write, to 
make the people take thought on 
this terrible wrong?’ We trust 
our readers will feel that this out- 
burst of feeling is not out of place, 
And now we come to a ve 
noticeable and important part of 
Mr. Plimsoll’s statement, namely, 
that his Bill intended to remedy 
this cruel state of things, and ap. 
proved by many of the chief Cham. 
bers of Commerce, has been put 
aside in two successive sessions of 
Parliament mainly by the influence 
of three members of Parliament, great 
ship-owners, and themselves (Mr. 
Plimsoll declares) implicated in 


many suspicious cases of shipwreck. 

‘These men being all ship-owners, 
have of course great weight with the 
House, and I was obliged to withdraw 
my Bill, taking as compensation only 
the Bill subsequently brought in by 


the Board of Trade, which is worth 
nothing. It gives the seamen the 
right to ask for a survey, but they 
must pay all the expenses of it if the 
surveyors certify that the ship is 
not unseaworthy.’ 

The notion of giving seamen, per- 
haps going on board within an hour 
or two of sailing, the privilege of 
lodging an appeal like this, and de- 
taining the vessel till it should be 
investigated, is too absurd on the 
face of it for any man who has the 
least knowledge of mercantile affairs 
or of seafaring life and habits. 

In fine, we heartily wish Mr. 
Plimsoll full success in his admir- 
able efforts. The present state of 
things is shameful and intolerable; 
and the great majority of English 
ship-owner’s and shippers want it to 
end without delay. They would be 
relieved from the competition of an 
unscrupulous minority ; and English 
commerce cleansed of a deadly in- 
justice and foul disgrace. 
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THE PEKING GAZETTE. 


By Sir Rournerrorp Ancocx, K.C.B. 
Part II. 


N the last number of Fraser, I 
endeavoured to give the reader 
some general idea of the Peking 
Gazette and its contents, as well as 
the conditions under which it ap- 
pears from day to day. Without 
more extracts, however, than could 
find place in the first paper, a very 
imperfect notion would be formed 
of the real value of the information 
which the Gazettes supply, and the 
diversified nature of the subjects 
referred to in the Memorials, Re- 
ports, and Decrees. Having stated 
my own opinionin accord withother, 
and perhaps more competent judges, 
that illustrations of Chinese political 
and social life of the greatest value 
were to be found in the pages of the 
Peking Journal—sole representative 
as it is, in China, of the newspaper 
press of other countries—I propose 
in the following pages to bring 
under notice further extracts to 
justify that conclusion, with such 
running commentary as may best 
explain their special bearing on the 
present condition of the country 
and its administration. 

Turning to domestic habits and 
social relations, here is an example 
of conjugal fidelity and devotion in 
the husband which was deemed 
worthy of record and Imperial re- 
cognition in the Gazette :— 

‘A Censor prays that the Em- 
peror will confer a tablet on the 
family of a Lieutenant-Colonel who 
pined and died on account of his 
wife’s death. Granted.’ 

As a pendant to this picture of a 
devoted husband, another Censor, 
‘by name Chang Ching-ching, re- 
ports upon the conduct of the wife 
of a sew-tsai by purchase. This 
lady, finding her husband ill, cut 
off one of her fingers and adminis- 
tered it to him in his physic. Un- 


luckily the specific had not the 
desired effect, for the man died. 
In the tenth month the heroine’s 
mother-in-law died, whereupon she 
strangled herself. An Edict is now 
issued directing the Board of Rites 
to report upon the most suitable 
form for the Imperial admiration to 
take.’ 

Here again is a domestic tragedy 
fit for a sensation novel. ‘Ting-jih- 
chang, Governor of Kiangsu, re- 
ports on the case of a woman who 
had committed adultery. She and 
her paramour slew the husband on 
finding that he was cognisant of 
their guilt. The woman is to be 
put to a slow and lingering death, 
and the man is to be beheaded.’ 
This ‘slow and lingering,’ orliterally 
disgraceful or shameful death, is the 
often-described punishment termed 
in Chinese Ling-chih, in which the 
victim is secured to a cross and 
then cut to pieces with a revolting 
excess of cruelty and barbarity. 
The spirit of modern civilisation is 
outraged bysuch horrible butcheries 
under the sanction and authority 
of judicial sentences. But if we 
would deal fairly with the Chinese 
in passing judgment upon them and 
their sanguinary code, we must not 
forget that our own criminal law 
procedure was little better, if at all, 
as late as the seventeenth century. 

In the days of good Queen Bess— 
not three centuries back — sur- 
rounded as she was by a brilliant 
galaxy of statesmen and poets, 
philosophers and jurists—a Bur- 
leigh and a Shakspeare, a Bacon 
and a Coke—men leaving an im- 
perishable name on the pages of our 
history—torture was administered, 
and criminals were quartered and 
disembowelled on the public scaffold. 
Compared with an account of the 
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mode of execution by breaking on 
the wheel, once so common in En- 
rope, it may be doubted whether 
anything worse can be cited of 
China. During the reign of Louis 
XVI. it is said that the incredible 
number of 3,000 people were an- 
nually condemned to this most 
brutal and ferocious mode of taking 
life. The last of these victims is 
stated to have been a servant girl 
at Paris, whose crime was a petty 
theft in the house where she was 
serving, and Marie Antoinette was 
in vain petitioned to have her 
sentence mitigated. Nor, apart from 
these murderous cruelties, is it so 
long since forgery and theft were 
capital offences in Great Britain, for 
which life was forfeited. If a hu- 
mane code of laws and method of 
judicial procedure be taken as the 
test of civilisation, there is no 
country in Christian Europe which 
could make out any better claim 
under this head, a century ago, to 
be classed among civilised States. 

‘ Ying-han, Governor of Anhui, 


reports the death of a lady by sui- 
cide, caused by slanderous reports 


made of her byaman. The man 
is arrested, and the Board of 
Punishment is to consider his case.’ 

Even the seclusion in which their 
women live does not, therefore, pro- 
tect them altogether from suspicion 
and slander, and, it is to be inferred, 
from the opportunity of going 
astray, if so minded. Yet as the 
well-to-do classes keep the women 
of their families entirely secluded 
from all social intercourse with any 
but the nearest male relatives— 
fathers and brothers—it is not easy 
tounderstand how occasion for scan- 
dal can arise—unless with such near 
relatives or domestics, to say nothing 
of the further difficulty created by 
their crippled feet seriously inter- 
fering with all facility of locomo- 
tion or movement from their 
own apartments. The result, 
which gives for a more limited 
number of infidelities or scandals— 
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if such may be assumed—a greater 
intensity of wrong-doing, does not 
leave much to be said in favour of 
a system of more rigid seclusion, 
such as prevails generally in the 
East. 

As to the crippled feet, it is a cu- 
rious fact—tending to show that the 
most diverse forms of manifestation 
are compatible with a certain iden- 
tity in the motive—that, although 
the pinching and crippling involve 
a very protracted torture in early 
years to secure the requisite 
amount of distortion, and se. 
rious inconvenience ever after, no 
Chinese mother seems to have any 
scruple or hesitation in subjecting 
her child to the barbarous process. 
Even the children, if steps have not 
been taken in the first infancy, seem 
not unfrequently to accept volun- 
tarily the pain as a necessary 
penalty of future distinction. In 
both cases it is easily understood, 
once we know that no large-footed 
girl can ever hope to marry anyone 
above the rank of a cooly. Whereas 
if her feet be reduced to the required 
form and dimensions she may aspire 
to the hand or establishment of the 
first mandarin in the land, birth 
or fortune going for very little 
when a rich man or a high officer 
in China desires a mother for his 
children. The love of progeny, or 
rather the desire to have children 
to pay the funereal rites at the 
grave, and before the tablets in 
the. ancestral hall worship the de- 
parted, is considered as essential to 
the rest and happiness of the souls 
of the Chinese when dead, as are 
absolution and masses to the devout 
Roman Catholic. 

So the custom of crippling the 
feet still prevails, and is handed 
down from generation to genera- 
tion, without a voice being raised in 
condemnation. A more striking 
proof of the strong attachment 
of the Chinese to old customs and 
traditions can scarcely be conceived. 
It is all the more striking that 
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their Tartar conquerors do not 
cripple the feet of their women, and 
therefore the Emperor’s bride must 
always be chosen from the Banner 
clans of his own race, and the 
highest elevation attainable by the 
sex is thus reserved for women with 
feet as nature made them. 

The Chinese Theogony admits 
of goddesses as did that of the 
Greeks. And notwithstanding the 
low rank accorded to the wife in 
the social scale, so long as the 
husband lives—if left a widow, and 
a mother, she claims the most pro- 
found respect and reverence, as 
well as absolute obedience, from 
her children. And so the balance 
is restored, for if woman in China 
begins as a slave, she ends as an 
autocrat. Female spirits are often 
held in high honour. 

Here is an example : 

‘Tsén-Kwo-fan, Governor-Gene- 
ral of the two Kiang, and Kwo-po- 
yin, Governor of Chiang-su, petition 
His Majesty to confer a title of 
honour on a female spirit of Hsien- 
nii-miao, for having averted calamity 
and removed distress in the follow- 
ing ways :—In time of drought she 
filled the neighbouring river with 
water. In the third year of the 
reign of Hsienfung (the father of the 
present Emperor), when the Canton 
rebels attacked Yangchow, she 
protected the district in which her 
shrine was. And in the eighth 
year of the same reign she destroyed 
with fire and lightning a large band 
of rebels who had returned to 
attack Yangchow. On other occa- 
sions she came forth in person, 
showed herself in a blaze of light, 
and drove back a body of rebels 
attempting to cross the river.’ 

The petition was referred to the 
Board of Ceremonies. 

The spirits of air and water— 
gnomes and various terrestrial 
powers, good and evil—are of- 
ten decreed honours or propitia- 
tory sacrifices. In one Gazette 
Chang-chih-wan memorialises His 
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Majesty that when the rebels were 
making constant attacks upon Kiéo- 
yu-chow in Kiang-su, aspirit called 
Kang-tse-How (a title equivalent to 
Marquis), which causes abundant 
rain, and has a temple there, ap- 
peared in the air and frightened the 
rebels. This spirit has, moreover, 
very effectually answered the prayers 
of the influential inhabitants, by 
speedily causing a fall of rain. His 
Imperial Majesty therefore ordered 
the Han-Lin-Yuan to write a tablet, 
which is with due reverence to be 
placed in the temple. 

Such a nation ought to furnish 
ready proselytes to the Roman 
Catholic Church. Many of these ac- 
counts of the appearance of the 
Spirits and the services performed, 
read strangely like some of the 
monkish legends of apparitions, and 
even strongly remind the reader of 
the more recent appearance of the 
Virgin at Lourdes, which within 
the Jast few months has attracted 
so much attention in France, and 
led to pilgrimages of thousands of 
devout worshippers, of both sexes 
and of every rank. 

Much has been thought and said 
of late years as to the merits of com- 
petitive examination for all the 
offices in the public service. And 
a great deal of clap-trap argument 
in favour of this system has been 
advanced, on no better foundation 
than its alleged success in China. 
As it is only at its commencement 
with us, and has been in full activity 
in China for many centuries, it is 
worth while to enquire what have 
been the practical results. 

What may be said in its favour 
on general grounds we are all 
tolerably familiar with. The late 
Mr. Meadows, a very enthusiastic, 
but also a very well-informed 
admirer of Chinese theories of 
government and administration, be- 
lieved that one of the chief elements 
of the stability of the Chinese 
Empire lay in the opportunity thus 
offered to men of talent, irrespective 
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of wealth or influence, of obtaining 
the highest honours and posts in the 
administration of the country. The 
same thing has been said with per- 
haps greater accuracy of the Roman 
Catholic Church, which has the 
highest honours in its gift, and yet 
opens wide the door for the entrance 
of the humblest in birth or social 
advantages. Its wide and demo- 
cratic base may no doubt in Feudal 
Europe have had as much to do 
with the power and stability secured 
through so many ages as the culmi- 
nating honour and influence of the 
Papal Tiara. And in both respects 
there is sufficient analogy to justify 
a comparison. But as in the 
Church there was celibacy, and the 
continually increasing accretion of 
Jand and property to bind the whole 
together in a common interest and 
give it favour with the people ;— 
so in China there has always existed 
that minute subdivision of the soil 
and a large class of peasant pro- 
prietors which is held to give a 
greater pledge of stability to a 
country and a nation than any other 
institutions affecting the status of 
the people. In all three it is plain 
there is a pervading democratic ele- 
ment, opening to every one a vista to 
the most absorbing and universal ob- 
jects of desire—land, power, and in- 
finence both spiritual and temporal. 
As apractical means of securing edu- 
cation for the greatest possible num- 
ber, and the exclusion of ignorance 
from every office of State, 1t would 
be difficult to point out any process 
by which these ends could be better 
secured, ormore successfully applied 
to a vast population extended overa 
territory nearly as large as Europe. 
Selection would be open to a per- 
petual suspicion of favouritism, and 
could not possibly be made equally 
acceptable to the people. And the 
competitive examination for literary 
grades and honours by no means 
precludes the exercise of a faculty of 
selection, since it does not follow 
even in theory that all who take the 
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first or sew-tsai’s degree are equally 
fitted for office, though all are held 
to be eligible. As a matter of fact, 
vast numbers of these never get 
office or take any higher degree, 
But the Gazettes give curious in. 
stances of the tenacity and per- 
severance with which the hope is 
nurtured even to the most advanced 
age. One of the later returns gave 
the following results :— 


‘Kuangsi heads the list with a Sew-tsai 
of 102, who showed his vigour not only by 
successfully braving the discomforts of the 
examination, but by his erect carriage and 
muscular frame. A special memorial was 
devoted to his case, and he will no doubt 
receive some very distinguished mark of 
Imperial approbation. Kuangsi can also 
boast of a candidate of 91, and of ten 
others ranging between 80 and 86, 
Shantung had no lessthan seventeen above 
90, and fifty-three between 80 and go. In 
Chekiang there were four over 90, and 
fifteen between 80 and 90. Szechuen sent 
up one Sew-tsai by purchase aged 91, and 
ninety others whose ages ranged between 
7o and go. And lastly, Hunan had the 
very respectable number of sixteen candi- 
dates above 80, but not reaching go. It is 
rather sad to consider that not one of these 
two hundred and eight old gentlemen, the 
most boyish of whom was 70 at least, 
succeeded on his merits. They were all 
plucked! But Imperial clemency, more 
far-reaching than Royal prerogative in less 
learned countries, steps in and justifies the 
good old copy-book maxim—that Persever- 
ance is crowned with Success, and bestows 
on some of the oldest honorary degrees, 
May we hope that they find some compensa- 
tion in these for so many triennial 
failures !’ 


Ting-jih-chang, who, as Governor- 
General of a province, has reached 
the highest rank, has never taken 


the second degree. He would 
probably insist upon the superior 
usefulness of practical sagacity to 
any amount of book learning. It is 
very much the same argument as 
goes on here concerning the value 
of classical education. Certain itis 
that there is not any knowledge of 
the Chinese or the Greek and Roman 
classics which will either give or 
supply the place of sagacity, tact, 
courage—all the qualities, moral, 
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intellectual and physical, which 
make able rulers of men, or ad- 
ministrators. Neither will any form 
of competitive examination hitherto 
devised, enable examiners to deter- 
mine in what proportion these 
different qualities are possessed by 
the candidates. The whole theory 
ofj competitive examination there- 
fore resolves itself into a question 
not of fitness for any public office or 
employment, but of ability to read 
and write, and remember what 
certain class authors have taught. 
Its chief merit must lie in two re- 
sults—the exclusion of the ab- 
solutely uneducated and ignorant, 
and the keeping open the door of 
admission, if not of advancement, in 
the service of the State to all ranks, 
apart from patronage. It does effect 
these two ends to a very consider- 
able extent in China, and these are 
so highly prized by the people, that 
to grant to a province for any ex- 
amination an additional number of 
degrees to be competed for, is held to 
be an Imperial reward, for large con- 
tributions to the needs of the State. 
That it does not secure any very gen- 
eral range of ability or sagacity to 
the ruling classes may be taken as 
equally certain from all we know of 
Chinese officials. And of late years 
there have been many interlopers 
on the part of those who have been 
allowed to purchase office. So that 
a Canton or aShanghae merchant, 
if successful in trade, may be found 
among the Taontaes with a large 
jurisdiction, although he can 
neither speak with any correctness 
the Mandarin tongue nor write it. 
Samqua, one of the old Canton 
Hong merchants, was Taontae at 
Shanghae in very disastrous times. 
He was an example of a vulgar and 
wholly uneducated man, who pur- 
chased his button and office for 
100,000 taels—30,000l.; and of 
course hoped to recoup himself as 
they all do in office—but fortune 
was against him. All that can be 
said in conclusion may be summed 
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up in a few words. The principle 
which each successive dynasty has 
ostensibly acted upon, that good 
government consists in the advance- 
ment solely of ability and merit to 
the rank and power of official posi- 
tion, can scarcely be disputed. The 
Chinese in all ages seem to have 
thought with Plato, that bad educa- 
tion is one of the chief causes of 
political decay. But all depends 
upon what is considered good educa- 
tion. Is it mere learning, or the 
cultivation and development in due 
proportions of the intellectual 
powers and the moral faculties ? 
Habits of order, self-denial, and 
discipline, cannot be excluded in 
suchacourse. But the Chinese are 
content to test the progress made 
in the Chinese classics and nothing 
else, except a power of composition, 
only to be attained by years of 
study, and a knowledge of many 
thousand characters, as well as the 
conventional style of the learned. 
And so great is the strain of the 
preliminary cramming that no trien- 
nial period passes without one or 
more deaths caused by exhaustion, 
and a larger number of suicides 
prompted either by despair of suc- 
cess, or the fear of failure. The 
degrees conferred create a class 
of Literati constituting the only 
aristocracy in China, and they be- 
come men of great local influence 
wherever they choose to settle 
down, irrespective of property, and 
whether they attain office or not. 
The holder of a literary degree, 
even the lowest, cannot be subjected 
to corporeal punishment or be sum- 
moned before the inferior tribunals 
like other subjects. They enjoy, 
indeed, many privileges and im- 
munities which confer personal 
distinction. It is an aristocracy of 
letters, from which in theory all 
holders of office are exclusively 
taken. But inasmuch as there is 
nothing invidious in a distinction 
accorded to education alone, the 
means of acquiring which is open 
BE 2 
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to all, there can be no such heart- 
burnings and sense of injury in the 
popular mind as we see exist when 
a privileged class in other countries 
monopolise State officesand honours. 
Even the ignorant and uneducated 
do not contend that a countryshould 
be governed by men of that class. 
There is a general if not universal 
feeling that only the intelligent and 
the most capable should rule. The 
old Teuton title of Koenig or King 
implied this, in the most barbarous 
times. The least intelligent con- 
stituency are persuaded that they 
can only be fitly represented by 
educated intelligence—by reason 
and superior judgment—and that 
only the possessors of these can be 
rightly entrusted with the guardian- 
ship of the State and authority to 
rule. In China, therefore, it is 
apparent that their theory of selec- 
tion for posts of authority and office, 
generally through personal quali 
fications alone, to be determined 
by competitive or searching ex- 
amination, tends to stimulate the 
entire nation in this direction. The 
poorest cotter or working man will 
make great sacrifices to give ut 
least one of his sons an education 
which may enable him to compete 
for literary honours. And he re- 
mains contented in his own humble 
sphere, knowing that the path of 
advancement and honour is open to 

i y—as open to them as to 
the eldest son of the first Minister 
of State. It is difficult, perhaps, 
adequately to measure how widely 
and profoundly this sentiment of 
equality, in the best and largest 
sense of the term, influences the 
whole nation, and gives to every 
subject of the Empire an interest in 
maintaining the existing institu- 
tions. Every family certainly feels 
this interest, for there are few 
indeed which cannot point to an 
ancestor who kas held office or 
achieved distinction; or, if there 
be no such descended honour, which 
has not some son, brother, or other 
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connection, about to try their fortune 
in the examinations, animated with 
a sanguine hope of success. And it 
is a remarkable illustration of the 
general indisposition to make any 
fundamental change in the existing 
order of things—of which this 
principle is the corner-stone, giving 
strength and stability to the whole 
edifice,—that during the great Tai- 
ping insurrection, which for so many 
years convulsed and devastated the 
provinces, scarcely an instance 
occurred of an educated man join- 
ing the ranks of the Insurgents. 
Although they counted hundreds 
of thousands among their soldiers 
and followers, these were exclu- 
sively drawn from the very poorest 
and chiefly from the dangerous 
classes which exist in all cities and 
towns—men already in a state of out- 
lawry or hostility to society. Had 
any considerable following of the 
educated been at any time secured, 
the issue would in all probability 
have been very different. 

A principle of selection, founded 
on a basis so thoroughly popular 
and democratic, the avowed object 
of which is to secure education and 
cultivated intelligence in all the 
servants of the State, to the utter 
exclusion of ignorance, may well 
claim respect after having stood 
such a test as this Taiping rebellion. 
It has retained through some twelve 
centuries the admiration and ad- 
hesion of a larger nation than 
exists elsewhere in the whole world 
under one head, with a common 
language, origin, and religion. Such 
a result is the more remarkable, 
moreover, when we remember that 
in this period there have been many 
changes of dynasty — many and 
long-protracted insurrections, re- 
bellions, and civil wars; but no 
change in this one institution, nor 
any very fundamental changes in 
any other. Its vitality and stability 
have further withstood all the disin- 
tegrating and corroding influence 
of the most manifest abuses in the 
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general administration of the Em- 
pire. Offices and distinctions sold 
openly in direct violation of its 
leading principle—bribery, corrup- 
tion, and misrule in a hundred 
forms ; all have failed to make any 
perceptible impression. And thus, 
notwithstanding all the predictions 
and vaticinations of foreign observers 
as to the obvious effeteness of the 
whole Imperial system, I venture 
to think, unless foreign disorganis- 
ing and destroying elements are 
brought to bear, that China may yet 
survive for an inde finite period, far 
exceeding the usual term of Western 
communities and kingdoms, as it 
has in the past. How much of 
this stability and enduring vi- 
tality may be fairly attributed to 
this one among many causes of 
permanence and unchangeableness, 
I will not pretend to decide. 
Among these causes I would only 
enumerate a certain tendency of all 
Asiatic races in various degrees to 


immovability and an indisposition to 


change. Rest, repose, and fixity of 
tenure, with a dreamy contempla- 
tive mode of existence for an ulti- 
mate end, all specially recommend 
themselves to the Asiatic stock. 
The spirit of enterprise and restless 
seeking after something new which 
most distinguish the people of Eu- 
ropean race are as a rule thoroughly 
hateful to an Asiatic—from the 
Turk on the Bosphorus, the Hindoo 
on the Ganges, or the Sons of Han 
on the banks of the Yangtze. As 
their fathers have lived before them 
so would they like to live, striving 
for and desiring nothing better or 
different—if only haply they might 
attain by constant retrospection as 
nearly perfect a state. No doubt 
the constant contact and impulsive 
force communicated by Western 
nations in their eager struggle for 
trade or territory, or spiritual and 
temporal domination beyond their 
own limits, does produce a certain 
commotion even among the lotus- 
eaters on the banks of the Nile. 
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As in chemistry the mingling of 
certain decomposing or conflicting 
elements will produce an efferves- 
cent or a dissolvent effect, so do the 
ever-active, never-resting spirits of 
Western race stir up and break 
down the most inert of the Eastern 
empires—with what ultimate result 
yet remains to be seen. Something 
of assimilation in character, aims, 
and religious ideas is the hope of 
the propagandists and _ civilisers, 
with merchants and missionaries 
for their pioneers. But I confess 
to a feeling of doubt as to the success 
of any efforts now making in that 
direction. A modus vivendi may be 
established, and a certain wearing- 
down of the sharper angles and 
lines of separation may in time be 
achieved. More than this, either in 
the present or many successive 
generations, seems to be if not im- 
possible, to the last degree impro- 
bable as regards China, by any 
methods now in use. 

It is not often that 
statistical or financial 
appear in the (fazette. On the 
collection of taxes and their appro- 
priation to public purposes, showing 
either the total amount levied in 
each province, or the proportion 
annually sent to Peking for the 
current expenses of the Court, and 
as a reserve against great emer- 
gencies, the most painstaking reader 
will search in vain for available 
information. Here and there a 
memorial or a decree touches upon 
the subject of finance and_ fiscal 
administration in the provinces. 
But such notices generally refer to 
some alarming deficiency or great 
defaulter, and show plainly the 
absence of any general audit at 
Peking or efficient “control exercised 
from thence over the system of 
taxation in the Empire and the fiscal 
administration generally. Both are 
in the hands of mutually indepen- 
dent provixcial governments, equally 
without central control or direct 
responsibility. Taxation, revenue, 
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expenditure, these three cardinal 
elements of all systematic govern- 
ment, are left without any supreme 
direction from the head of the State 
or the Six Boards at Peking—which 
are supposed to take cognisance of 
all national concerns in so many 
departments. Hence arises a want 
of unity and of all power of concentra- 
tion or combination when any great 
national object is to be attained. 
Such for example as the embank- 
ment of the Yellow River; the re- 
pairs of the Grand Canal; the 
suppression of a rebellion, or the 
defence of the Empire against a 
foreign enemy. Each province of 
the eighteen constituting China 
proper, is isolated in its administra- 
tion. And each is left, as a rule, 
single-handed to deal with what- 
ever disasters or difficulties may 
arise within its limits, even although 
these may be such as to involve 
both national and Imperial interests. 
So it was in the beginning of the 
great Taiping rebellion, which so 


nearly put an end to the present 
dynasty, and for nearly twenty 
years devastated all the wealthiest 
and fairest provinces of the Empire. 
It was long before the magnitude of 
the peril led to some departure 
from this theoretic basis of inde- 


pendent provincial government. 
And even to the last only very par- 
tial and imperfect efforts were 
made to concentrate all the power 
and resources of the Empire, and 
by combined operations stamp out 
the fire. All this tended to show 
how disjointed and ineffective was 
the State machinery ; and the ab- 
sence of any adequate directing and 
controlling power at the centre. 
The Emperor can undoubtedly send 
his orders to each of the eighteen 
proviuecs, and the several Viceroys 
and Governors are bound by their 
tenure of office to render implicit 
obedience. But when it comes to 
be a question of combination and 
concentration for a common object, 
all efforts in this direction seem in- 
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variably to break down—partly 
from provincial jealousies ; rivalries 
among so many Viceroys, Tartar 
Generals and Governors—all high 
officials exercising large and some- 
times conflicting powers ;—partly 
also, if not chiefly, from the want 
of any solidarity between the differ- 
ent provinces. They might be differ- 
ent kingdoms for any recognition 
that can be discerned of community 
of interests as integral parts of one 
empire and one nation. Why one 
province should be drained of 
its resources and impoverished 
because another on thei borders 
needs help, uever clearly appears to 
the administration appealed to. 
Possibly there may be a suggestion 
that the neighbour is in need only 
from some great incompetence or 
malversation on the part of those 
responsible for its administration 
and good government. Again, each 
Governor-General has the supreme 
command of all the armed force of 
his province. All being localised 
and raised within its borders as a 
kind of militia rather than a regular 
portion of an Imperial army, and 
paid for out of the provincial 
treasury, it is easy to understand 
how personal ambitions and rival- 
ries should often create insuperable 
obstacles to any combined strategy 
or unity of plan. To make costly 
efforts in men and money, and under- 
take grave responsibilities in harass- 
ing or frustrating movements by 
which some high officer in another 
province may reap all the glory of 
a victory and eclipse all rival mag- 
nates in personal distinction and 
power, does not usually commend 
itself to the Chinese mind as a wise 
policy. 

The Chinese Empire, it will thus 
be seen, is no better than a loose 
confederation of cightcen vast States 
— theoretically amenable to a 
central authority vested in the 
Emperor—but, practically, suffi- 
ciently independent to paralyse all 
combined action. They are all 
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more or less isolated from each 
other and the capital, by separate 
interests and objects of desire, both 
popular and administrative. The 
whole system and machinery of go- 
vernment tend to favour this wantof 
cohesion and solidarity. A total 
change in both would be required 
to give real centralisation, or any 
effective control and unity of direc- 
tion to the central power. Not 
only are the resources of the country 
very partially called out and very 
ill applied, but so far as they are 
developed, they are in great de- 
gree wasted by a vicious system of 
taxation and a still more vicious 
collectorate. The universality of 
bribery and corruption, to the pro- 
fit of grasping officials, ruins the 
country and gives it up to pillage. 
The armies are badly paid and al- 
ways in arrear. The whole civil 
service is maintained upon merely 
nominal salaries and _ starvation 


allowances. Frequent mutinies and 
insurrections naturally follow, while 
peculation and merely perfunctory 


service render all energetic action to 
arrest such evils impossible. 

In many districts, some unfor- 
tunately in which Treaty Ports are 
situated, as at Formosa and between 
Chaou-chow-foo. and Swatow, the 
authorities are openly set at defiance 
by associated communities; and it 
is notorious that in the latter, com- 
prehending a wide sweep of terri- 
tory and a large population, no 
warrant can be executed. No tax- 
gatherer dare show his face; and 
ifthe Viceroy ever ventures to send 
troops, they are either ignomi- 
niously defeated, or by the aid of 
bribery and treachery combined, 
they obtain some prisoners, perhaps 
surprise a village, and then return 
and report that the district has 
been reduced to order ! 

It was in this locality that the 
affair of the Cockchafer’s boats oc- 
curred in 1869, which created so 
much anxious and angry comment 
in England, when the Commodore 
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on the station took the matter into 
his own hands after the boats had 
been fired on. A few hours sufficed 
to teach these half-piratic villages 
the danger of molesting foreigners, 
even though the Chinese authori- 
ties were powerless. And they have 
respected them accordingly, and been 
on their good behaviour ever since. 
In such a state of affairs, and in a 
country beyond the control of any 
central power, the strict applica- 
tion of the International laws ob- 
served between European States 
could only end in disaster and 
another war of redress. <A 
certain range of discretionary 
power must be held inseparable 
from such an office as that of 
Foreign Representative in Peking 
—if not in all Eastern countries— 
and provided the exercise of any 
power beyond that contemplated 
by the formal instructions be strictly 
regarded as involving personal re- 
sponsibility, and the necessity for 
justification, there is little danger 
of abuse. Judging from much in 
the past, what danger there may 
be would seem rather to be in the 
opposite direction. The respon- 
sibility of abstaining from action, 
with all its attendant anxieties, 
when a Minister’s instructions en- 
join abstinence as the rule, is al- 
ways less than must be incurred 
by the opposite course,—however 
ample the justification which the 
urgency of the danger or the un- 
foreseen nature of the circumstances 
might afford. In China, more espe- 
cially, this has been felt of late 
years to be the one great difficulty. 
How to reconcile a policy of absolute 
abstinence from all local action in 
seeking redress, with the necessity 
of securing as the corresponding 
obligation the strict observance of 
Treaty rights ? 

Here is a Gazette which concerns 
the army and its administration— 
with some very significant revela« 
tions as to the absence of all pro- 
bity in the higher ranks. 
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Li’ho-nieu, Governor of Honan, 
denounces a General, who, he re- 
quests, may be stripped of his rank, 
because he ought to have led 5,000 
men azainst the rebels, but only 
had 3,000, appropriating to himself 
the pay of the other 2,000. This, 
it appears, is a common case, but we 
must in justice admit such pecula- 
tion is by no means peculiar to 
China. We have heard of similar 
falsifications of army returns but 
very lately in countries nearer home. 

A little further on we come upon 
a report from Tseng-kwo-fan, a 
Governor-General of two provinces, 
who has already been introduced 
to the readers of this journal 
among the Chinese Statesmen as 
the writer of an important memo- 
rial on the revision of foreign 
Treaties. He announces that the 
money in the province of Hunan 
not being sufficient to pay the 
trained bands, the latter rebelled 
and slew their officers ; and reports 
that he has investigated the case 
and put to death the offenders. The 
beheading of a number of men 
may be taken for granted. Whether 
guilty or innocent,—the chief of- 
fenders or only accessories or in- 
struments, is not so clear. But he 
does not state that he had investi- 
gated the first causes of this de- 
ficiency of funds, and non-payment 
of troops which led to the mutiny. 
That might have opened a wide 
field for denunciation and judg- 
ment, not free from danger to any 
official entering upon it,—since all 
into whose pockets the money had 
gone which should have found its 
way to the military chest and the 
soldier, would have been his foes in 
self-defence—and their name would 
be legion. 

Peculating commanders and cow- 
ardly and incompetent officers were 
not the only difficulties the Govern- 
ment at Peking had to contend 
against in their efforts to put down 
the Nien-fei, the name by which 
the rebels or brigands in the last 
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great insurrection in the North 
were distinguished. The report of 
another Censor shows that those 
in command of Imperial troops were 
sometimes on much too good terms 
with the common enemy, and took 
care not to inflict too much damage 
on each other by any serious on- 
slaughts. As long as the country 
was not utterly exhausted, each 
party made a good thing of it, and 
had no desire to see the struggle 
come to an end—a state of things 
vividly recalling the wars in Italy 
in the middle ages, when battles 
were chiefly fought by Free corps 
and foreign mercenaries, and the 
tactics on both sides tended to pro- 
long, not to terminate the cam- 
paigns. As a rule the Imperial 
General in China would draw pay 
from the provincial treasuries for 
twice as many men as he ever took 
into the field or had under arms. 
Living in the meanwhile at free 
quarters with those he had, and 
paying for nothing, there was little 
to choose between rebels and Im- 
perialists. As far as the unhappy 
inhabitants were concerned, both 
parties were equally ruthless and 
unscrupulous—plundering the vil- 
lages and sacking the towns, and 
then setting fire to them as a means 
of destroying all evidence of their 
marauding. How amicably such 
matters were often arranged by the 
two contending forces may be seen 
by the following Censor’s report 
which appeared in the Gazette :— 
‘At Chia-hsing-fu in Chekiang a 
high officer has heen on constant 
good terms with the rebels; so much 
so that his son took to wife a lady 
from among the insurgents, and the 
officer's daughter was given in 
murriage to a rebel chief. More- 
over when any danger threatened 
the rebels this officer invariably let 
them know beforehand.’ The Cen- 
sor goes on to observe that this is 
‘a most undesirable kind of offi- 
cial,’ and prays ‘that the Governor- 
General may search into the facts 
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of the case.’ With such arrange- 
ments we need not wonder that civil 
wars, with Taipings, Nien-fei, and 
Mohammedans, are interminable. 

If we turn to the Gazette for 
evidence of the state of the civil 
administration of the Empire the 
information obtained is not more 
cheering. 

Many telling examples of malver- 
sation and general prevalence of 
dishonesty and corruption in the 
public offices may be gleaned from 
any file of Gazettes stretching over 
a few months. Here is one, for 
example. 

A Censorannounces to his Imperial 
Majesty the result of the investiga- 
tion of the state of the granaries, 
lately ordered. A deficiency of rice 
was found of 25,380 bushels. The 
clerks and lower officials are sent 
to the Board of Punishments, and 
the case of the Superintendent is to 
be considered by the same Board. 
The whole number, from the highest 
to the lowest, are in the meantime 
to make good the deficiencies. 

The amount of corruption and 
fraud going on in all the depart- 
ments, and more especially perhaps 
in these granaries, in which are 
stored the reserves for the capital, 
is great and unceasing. Holding 
every official responsible for the 
deficiency and compelling them to 
make it good, has a sort of rough 
justice in it. But unless every one, 
high and low, participated in the 
offence by acts of omission or com- 
missivn, it must bear hardly on 
some who may be innocent. Per- 
haps the Government knows too 
well that there are no such persons 
connected with any public charge in 
China. But it takes away a strong 
motive for honesty, if it cannot se- 
cure immunity. Certainly bribery 
and corruption are the rule, and 
honesty the exception. The other 
day a large deficit was discovered 
in the treasury of the Palace itself. 
Ingots of gold and silver to a large 
amount had been removed. 
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To return to the rice: we find 
somewhat further on, that the Board 
of Revenue pray the prohibition 
formerly existing against the trans- 
port of rice from one port to an- 
other in junks may be taken off— 
rice being cheap in the south and 
dear in the north. And the follow- 
ing day the officers appvinted to 
investigate the dilapidated state of 
public granaries send in their re- 
port, which states that the House- 
hold Board complain that the supply 
of rice for the Imperial family is 
insufficient. 

The rice supply is a large question 
and an important one for Peking. 
Not only does the population draw 
its whole supply from the southern 
provinces—millet and Indian corn 
alone being grown in the vast plains 
surrounding the capital—but the 
Grand Canal having been allowed 
to get out of repair, the fleet of 
grain junks employed in the trans- 
port of grain have become useless, 
and the supply has been brought 


by sea, latterly byforeignsteamers, as 
cheaper in the end, as well as more 


swift and certain. The amount of 
deterioration and robbery to which 
the Government was subject while 
the rice tribute was en route, and as 
it was being stored in the granaries, 
and afterwards as long as any re- 
mained to be pillaged, might well 
cause a deficiency for the Imperial 
family—which, however, means, no 
doubt, for the whole Court and the 
Bannermen, who are paid in rice, 
and short paid as a rule. The 
wretched and dilapidated state of 
the granary buildings are but apt 
types of the dilapidation and malver- 
sation within. A short residence in 
China is enough to carry conviction 
that it is worth any pecuniary 
sacrifice in the way of liberal sala- 
ries to ensure honesty. Without 
this the best devised system of go- 
vernment and administration comes 
to a dead lock, and all the resources 
of an empire run to waste and con- 
fusion. 
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We have seen that the supply of 
rice for the maintenance of the 
Tartar garrison, the Court, and the 
population at Peking, is a constant 
source of anxiety, not so much from 
any paucity of grain or means of 
transport, as from the dishonesty 
of all the officials concerned in its 
transport and storage. This is a 
perennial source of trouble. Short 
weight is constantly given, and 
fraudulently made-up weight by 
watering the rice to make up defi- 
ciencies by robbery is perhaps still 
morecommon. Then again the sub- 
stitution of inferior qualities for 
good, frequently is connived at. 
These are a few of the deteriora- 
tions to which the Imperial grain 
is subject, both on its way to Pe- 
king and in the granaries there 
when stored for use. Of course the 
rice when damped begins to fer- 
ment and spoil. Then it is reported 
upon and condemned, by which act 
all defalcations are covered. In the 
end the food supply is lost, and a 
number of officials, high and low, 
have managed to rob the revenue 
and enrich themselves at the Go- 
vernment expense. When a more 
serious defect than usual cannot be 
adequately met by qualified mea- 
sures of this nature, it is shrewdly 
suspected that an opportune con- 
flagration and total destruction of 
one or two blocks of granaries, 
situated along the banks of the 
canal at Peking, may make all 
straight, besides otherwise benefit- 
ing trade, to the encouragement of 
contractors, builders, &c. These 
are only some among the minor 
mischiefs resulting from a universal 
state of disorder and want of honesty 
in all the departments of the State, 
civil and military. Wherever loy- 
alty and patriotism have no place 
in the popular mind, and the public 
service of a country ceases to afford 
means of subsistence adequate to 
the position which the employés are 
expected to maintain, corruption 
and peculation are the invariable 
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consequences, and honesty ceases to 
be a qualification for office. When 
such a state of things has been ar- 
rived at, no virtues civil or military 
can be expected long to survive. In 
some instances, as in ancient Rome, 
and the more warlike Eastern 
Empires — Assyrians, Medes, and 
Persians—the military virtues have 
survived a certain period, and suf- 
ficed to uphold the power of the 
State, and even to crown it with an 
evanescent glory of conquest and 
pride. But sooner or later, wanting 
in any solid foundation of national 
virtue, the whole crumbles in the 
dust. After a longer or shorter 
interval of disaster and decadence, 
another and a better organisation 
may arise ; but the Medes and Per- 
sians, or the peoples that now repre- 
sent them, are not hopeful examples. 
In the present case it becomes a 
curious question how long a great 
empire, with such a population as 
China is known to possess, can 
maintained under such conditions 
of misrule and disorganisation. It 
has been very truly observed that it 
is not by accident that floods and 
pestilence have hitherto marked in 
China the downfall of dynasties. 
When considering the injurious 
effects of an insufficiently paid pub- 
lic service, it is necessary to carry 
our view beyond the more imme- 
diate consequeuces—want of zeal 
and honesty in the servant, and mal- 
administration both in matters fiscal 
and judicial, which are the first evil 
effects upon the people—to the ul- 
terior and reflex action of these 
abuses. A striking example of this 
was given a short time ago in the 
report of a trial by jury which took 
place in Italy; where a receiver of 
Customs’ dues appeared before the 
Court of Assize at Udine, charged 
with having defrauded the Govern- 
ment of several thousand francs. 
There was no doubt, we are told, 
about the fraud—nor did the ac- 
cused deny it, but pleaded distressand 
his intention to restore the money 
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as soon as he should be able. His 
counsel contented himself with at- 
tacking the administrative system 
of the kingdom, which he declared 
had driven the prisoner at the bar 
to the necessity of committing the 
crime. Apparently, as we are told 
by the correspondent of the Times, 
who gives these details, he con- 
vinced the jury of the culpability 
of the system, for the fraudulent 
functionary was acquitted. Pre- 
cisely such a verdict might be ex- 
pected in China if their jurispru- 
dence admitted of trial by jury. So 
convinced are the Chinese people of 
the impossibility of obtaining honest 
and efficient service with salaries 
that do not supply the necessary 
means of existence, that they think 
it no discredit to an official if he 
pays himself from public funds 
or taxes which he collects, or accepts 
fees and douceurs in the discharge 
ofhis duties. Ina word, peculation 
within certain bounds, and not in- 
volving inordinate hardship or 
wrong on individuals, is not con- 
sidered a punishable offence. They 
do not so much object, as the 
late Consul Meadows truly re- 
marked in his Original Notes, to 
magistrates and other ofiicials sell- 
ing justice, and making the clients 
pay for it in various degrees. They 
only protest when he sells injustice, 
and gives for pecuniary considera- 
tions an iniquitous or unrighteous 
decision. Justice they would wil- 
lingly enough purchase by a some- 
what slippery scale of fees and 
bribes. Thus there enters into the 
popular mind a tolerance for bri- 
bery, corruption, and peculation in 
the abstract, which saps the foun- 
dation of all moral principle as re- 
gards truth and honesty, demoral- 
ising alike to rulers and subjects. 
How this operates with the former 
we have an instance in the following 
Gazette. 

It reads only as a simple an- 
nouncement, that one ‘Chiang-yi-li, 
formerly Governor of Kwantung, 
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is ordered to be Chief Judge in 
Shansi.’ But supplementing this 
with information otherwise ac- 
quired, and known to hundreds, if 
not thousands, that this said Chiang- 
yi-li at a previous date had been 
degraded for embezzlement, it is 
conclusive evidence that this is no 
disqualification for a Judge in 
China, to whom is confided the 
administration of the law over wide 
districts numbering their inhabi- 
tants by millions,and whose liberty, 
as well as lives and property, are at 
his mercy. If this great and nearly 
irresponsible power is too oppres- 
sively abused, an insurrection be- 
comes the only resource of the 
oppressed. A magistrate’s yamén 
is pillaged or pulled down, and its 
occupant, if he has not escaped 
before the mob reaches his resi- 
dence, is lynched on the spot. A 
despotism, tempered by insurrec- 
tion, is not altogether the best go- 
vernment that can be conceived 
even for an Asiatic race. Such, 
however, has been the established 
order of society throughout Asia 
from the beginning, and still con- 
tinues to be the prevailing system. 

Several memorials and decrees 
have been given already, afford- 
ing curious and undoubted evi- 
dence of the general disorder into 
which the Empire has fallen, and 
the all but universal prevalence of 
corruption and malversation in 
every form, extending their baneful 
influence through every service and 
department. Before proceeding to 
analyse such evidence as the Gazetle 
supplies in reference to those at 
least of the more prevailing causes 
of this deplorable state of decadence, 
it may be well to give a few more 
examples, throwing light on the 
administration of justice, the work- 
ing of the fiscal system, and the 
reaction of the abuses in both 
upon the social and moral habits of 
the people. 

The Yellow River has from time 
immemorial been a source of trouble 
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and anxiety to the rulers and people 
of China alike. This has gained for it 
in popular estimation a very poetical 
title in allusion to its frequently re- 
curring inundations,—its migratory 
habits often changing its course, 
and spreading devastation far and 
wide. ‘China’s Sorrow,’ is the 
common name given to it, and well 
it seems to have earned it both in 
past and present times. Formerly, 
however, some of the most energetic 
of the Emperors devoted much care 
and attention to the measures ne- 
cessary to embank and keep it 
within bounds; whereas now these 
works have shared in the general 
ruin, Certain dues or taxes are set 
aside by law to meet the ever-recur- 
ring expenses necessary to keep in 
repair the vast embankments, and 
special officers of high rank are ap- 
pointed whose sole duty is to seek 
the proper application of such funds. 
But the old Roman difficulty has 
arisen — ‘ Quis custodiet custodes ?’ 
and as a matter of course, a very 
small proportion is expended on the 
embankments. Great disasters are 
constantly occurring from want of 
repairs, and then there appears an 
equally sweeping condemnation of 
all the officials of the province, in 
the Gazette, of which the following 
may serve as a specimen :— 

‘Su-ting-kwei, Governor-General 
and Superintendent of the Yellow 
River, denounces, and requests to 
be stripped of rank, every official, 
civil and military, at Shanguan, in 
Honan, for allowing the river there 
to burst its banks and overflow the 
country.’ 

By the latest news from China 
we hear of very disastrous floods in 
Pecheli, the province in which 
Peking is situated, from the giving 
way of the embankments of the 
Yung - ting -ho, a river running 
through the province into the Gulf 
of Pecheli, but far north of the 
Yellow River. These floods have 
destroyed the means of living of a 
large population, the effects of which 
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will be felt far beyond the imme- 
diate scene of disaster. Now, as 
heretofore, however, there is little 
hope of any serious attempt to in- 
vestigate the real origin or the ex- 
tent of the calamity. This want of 
energy in the central Government 
in redressing the evils under which 
the Empire groans, and failure to 
take effective steps of a preventive 
nature to avert these periodical and 
devastating floods, fraught with ruin 
to so many millions, tend more to 
undermine the stability of the cen- 
tral Government, and bring the 
present dynasty into contempt, than 
any want of capacity or efficient 
action in other directions. The Chi- 
nese as a nation are long-suffering 
and patient, besides being like all 
Asiatics fatalists in creed. More 
than this, however, they are 
most painstaking, industrious, and 
thrifty ; and like all people so dis- 
tinguished, they are a peace-loving 
race. So long as there is a mode- 
rate degree of security for life and 


property, they manifest a degree of 
tolerance for abuses and bad go- 
vernment which is simply marvel- 
lous. For this reason among others, 
they are the most easily governed 


of nations. A small modicum of 
justice and wisdom in their rulers 
will sufficiently leaven the whole 
corrupt mass of administrative 
wrong-doing to keep the people 
quiescent. But nothing can be 
more disheartening than the un- 
practical spirit with which these 
national calamities are treated, 
unless it be the equally apparent 
absence of all true sympathy with 
the sufferings of the people on the 
part of the rulers, whose short- 
comings are among the principal 
causes of both floods and insurrec- 
tions which so incessantly devastate 
the country. No better evidence 
can be required than the Peking 
Gazette, of the truth of this conclu- 
sion. While pageonpageeach week 
is filled with nonsensical and absurd 
announcements, great disasters, in- 
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volving the lives and property of 
thousands, and the means of suste- 
nance for millions, are cursorily 
alluded to and briefly dismissed 
with a decree of degradation on 
all the officials of the province 
afflicted, which, if often deserved, 
has nevertheless no sure foundation 
of justice based upon enquiry and 
conviction of real neglect or inca- 
pacity. The Chinese people may 
sigh in vain for a native ruler like 
Yi, the great engineering prince, 
who first embanked the Yellow 
River, and devised means for pro- 
tecting the surrounding country 
from its inundations. But in his 
default, is there any reason why the 
Government should not have re- 
course to the engineering skill and 
science of the West? The utter 
inaptitude of all who influence the 
councils of the present youthful 
occupant of the throne in China is 
nowhere more manifest than in their 
impotent tolerance of evils so disas- 
trous and widespread, and their sto- 
lid disregard of such obvious means 
of providingaremedy. Norcanthey 
plead ignorance or disbelief of the 
power of Western nations to furnish 
them with means adequate to their 
need. The prompt and thorough 
manner in which they have availed 
themselves of European skill and 
science to create naval arsenals 
anddocks and ironships, sufficiently 
demonstrates the hollowness of such 
a plea of ignorance or want of trust 
in the efficacy of European agen- 
cies. But a still more striking 
answer is to be found in the foreign 
Inspectorate of the Imperial Mari- 
time Customs. Nor is there any- 
thing more curious, or more in- 
structive, than the origin and 
growth of this establishment. It 
was some twenty years ago, when 
all Chinese authority was in abey- 
ance; when the Custom House 
had been levelled with the ground, 
and the Imperial officers were 
wholly unable either to collect their 
dues on foreign trade, or afford it the 
needful protection—that a British 
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consul conceived the idea of pro- 
viding a remedy against the pre- 
vailing evils. To meet the first 
danger, the foundations were laid 
for a Municipal Government, to be 
entirely maintained by the foreign 
community, for defensive, sanitary, 
and police purposes generally. And 
for the second unadministration of 
the Customs was devised forlevying 
duties on foreign trade under a 
foreign Inspectorate sanctioned by 
the Treaty Powers, and holding at 
the same time the necessary au- 
thority from the Imperial Govern. 
ment. These two improvised mea- 
sures originated in a period of 
danger and confusion, but they not 
only answered their immediate 
purpose, but have taken root in 
the soil of China. They are now 
become permanent institutions of 
inestimable value, not only to the 
ever-changing European population 
of this centre of foreign trade— 
the largest indeed after Calcutta, 
east of the Cape—but to China 
itself. The Inspector-General, Mr. 
Hart, isa British subject, as was 
his predecessor, and all the prin- 
cipal posts are filled under him 
by foreigners of different nationali- 
ties, but all, the Inspector-General 
inclusive, are the paid servants of 
the Chinese Government, appointed 
and dismissed by them at their own 
pleasure. They simply import into 
their service for a special depart- 
ment those elements of honesty and 
vigour which could not be obtained 
from native sources. And it is not 
the least of the recommendations of 
the system that it works with equal 
advantage to the Chinese revenue 
and the foreign trade. 

Nor have the benefits of this or- 
ganisation of the Customs on a 
foreign foundation been limited to 
the more immediate results above 
indicated. Under the energetic and 
intelligent direction of the present 
head of the department, all the 
Treaty Ports, and the whole line of 
coast from Newchwang to Hainan, 
some 1,500 miles in extent, are 
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already in great part provided with 
the most modern appliances of 
science for safe navigation. Light- 
ships, light-houses, beacons, and 
buoysare yearby yearbeing supplied 
at great cost, and on the most en- 
lightened plans. There is much to 
amend, no doubt, in China. The 
heart is sick and the whole head is 
sore. But nevertheless there is both 
strong vitality and powers of coher- 
ence in the Empire. 

The entire system is at fault 
which places an officer in charge of 
great engineering works with no 
better training than the four books 
of Confucius, or the metaphysics 
of Mencius can supply; and the 
competitive examination for office, 
of which we have heard so much 
laudation, provides nothing better. 
With utterly insufficient pay and 
universal corruption, and peculation 
as a necessary consequence, super- 
added to the primary want of any 
rational training or education, what 
wonder is it that all public works fall 
into decay, and all public funds are 
misapplied and only go to the en- 
richment of their collectors and ad- 
ministrators, whilethe whole Empire 
is falling into a state of decay, a prey 
to chronic insurrections and general 
disorder? In the autumn of 1868 
a series of victories, mainly achieved 
by Li-Hung-chang’s crafty combina- 
tions for driving the main body of 
the Nien-fei into a peninsula and 
then drowning them by turning a 
river course and inundating the 
only ground they could occupy, at 
last gave some hope of rest and 
peace. But five years have now 
elapsed and still no sensible pro- 
gress towards improved govern- 
ment can be discovered. When 
Ii-Hung-chang announced, in a 
memorial published in the Gazette, 
that ‘ Chang-tswng-yii, the noted 
leader of the Nien-fei, did really 
meet his death by drowning,’ His 
Majesty published in the Gazette 
that he was ‘ exceedingly rejoiced; ’ 
as well he might be, seeing that said 
Nien-fei, as he observes, ‘ had been 
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disturbing Pecheli and the neigh. 
bouring provinces for seventeen 
years, causing much loss to the 
people thereby.’ But since then 
there have been other risings in 
the west and the south; and in 
fine an unceasing protest against 
misruleand incapacity, in the stereo- 
typed form of insurrection ever 
since. 

The only direction in which any 
evidence of vigour has been shown, 
as already remarked, is in the crea- 
tion of dockyards and an iron fleet, 
with the newest improvements in 
machinery and artillery. This or. 
ganisation of a naval force capable 
of engaging and offering serious 
resistance to the ironclad fleets of a 
foreign Power, and the ready adop- 
tion of all Western improve- 
ments, and foreigners to aid in the 
organisation, is an important fact. 
A writer in the New York Times, 
not long ago, in an amusing article 
headed ‘The Test of Civilisation,’ 
stoutly contends that the only rea- 
son why the European has refused to 
admit the civilisation of the China- 
man is the fact that when engaged 
in war with Western nations the 
Chinese have proved scarcely more 
formidable than the timid natives 
of Australia or Polynesia. He goes 
on with a grim humour to ob- 
serve 


That a great empire, with almost un- 
limited funds, and an enormous number of 
men capable of bearing arms, of whose in- 
dividual bravery and contempt of death 
there is abundant proof, should prove so 
feeble in war, has convinced their enemies 
that the Chinese are little better than naked 
barbarians. Had the Chinese beaten French 
and English troops in the field, there would 
have been an end of the shallow talk of 
Chinese semi-civilisation. 

Now the creation of a powerful Chinese 
fleet, propelled by steam, protected by 
armour, and provided with the best 
European arms, handled by crews drilled 
after the system of European navies, is not 
only a step that will go far toward con- 
vincing Europeans that the Chinese are 
civilised, but is a matter full of interest and 
importance to the civilised world. The 
weakness of China in war has been due 
solely to the want of fleets and armies 
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equal in drill and equipments to those of 
her adversaries. Since she has shown that 
she appreciates the necessity of exchanging 
the junk for the ironclad, we may expect 
to see the archer and the matchlock-man of 
the Imperial Army superseded by infantry 
armed with breech-loaders, and artillery 
equipped with rifled cannon. The successes 
achieved in the Taiping rebellion by the 
small bodies of Chinese troops organised 
after the European model, yet commanded 
by Ward, Burgevine and Gordon, afford 
abundant evidence of the efficiency of the 
Chinese soldiers when properly armed and 
led. The reorganisation of the army will 
undoubtedly follow the reorganisation of 
the fleet, and when this shall have been 
thoroughly accomplished, China will be the 
most powerful military Empire on the 
globe. With her countless population, she 
will be able to put ten men in the field for 
every one man that Germany or Prussia can 
raise, and can furnish these men with their 
simple rations of rice at probably a tenth of 
the outlay that each European soldier costs 
his Government. 

The Chinese are so essentially an agri- 
cultural and trading people that no schemes 
of conquest need be expected from them. 
Were China, however, in a condition to 
maintain the integrity of her possessions, to 
enforce her nominal authority over the 
tribes of Tartary, and to check the tide of 
Russian conquest now flowing eastward 
through Bokhara—all of which she is fully 
capable of accomplishing, so soon as she 
possesses an army as well equipped as her 
new fleet promises to be—we should no 
longer hear of the semi-civilised Chinaman, 
and the arrested development of the Chinese 
intellect. We have contemptuously ignored 
the civilisation of the people who first 
founded a civil service upon competitive 
examinations, who inveated gunpowder and 
the mariner’s compass, who clothed Europe 
in silks, and provided her with porcelain 
ware from which to drink Chinese tea ; but 
we shall instantly admit her claim to be 
called civilised the moment that she de- 
monstrates her ability to kill men in a 
scientific manner. So true it is that the 
modern test of civilisation is the efficiency 
ofa nation’s breech-loaders. 


It is impossible to deny that 
there is a great deal of truth in 
this statement, overcharged though 
it be in some respects. It may yet 
be some time before the Chinese 
Government can bring itself to the 
necessary effort to organise an army 
on the same principle and on a still 
larger scale than its navy. But it 
would be a great mistake to assume 
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that China may not gird up its loins 
and start in that direction. At the 
same time, we at least need not 
regret such policy. It is possible 
that the first aim of the present 
rulers would be to obtain sufficient 
strength to assert their indepen- 
dence, and either eject the foreigners 
from their soil, or dictate to the 
Powers which have hitherto only 
imposed their own terms,—on what 
conditions of reciprocity and inde- 
pendence commerce and interna- 
tional relations shall be maintained. 
Schemes of territorial conquest on 
the Russian side, and of missionary 
propagandism of an Ultramontane 
type, might both be effectually 
checked ;—and British merchants 
might even find it necessary 
to carry on their trading opera- 
tions under conditions falling short 
of absolute control over all the 
internal taxation, and without ex- 
territorial rights in the interior, 
or on the inland waters of the Em- 
pire. Yet there would be various 
compensations. The Government 
of China would find it necessary, 
if they wanted to put a million of 
men under arms on any system of 
European organisation and equip- 
ment, to have command not only of 
a great many millions sterling for 
the first outlay, but a steady and 
reliable revenue, far exceeding any 
they have ever possessed. To obtain 
this they must reorganise their 
whole system of administration, 
political and fiscal; and this they 
cannot do without having recourse, 
as in the re-casting of their Mari- 
time Customs, to foreigners, and a 
very large admixture of the foreign 
element in persons and in things— 
that is, ideas, system, and adminis- 
trators must chiefly be drawn from 
the West, and more or less as- 
similated with what is essentially 
Chinese. The necessity of such 
foreign admixture and fusion is the 
sure guarantee that, when effected, 
the desire would no longer remain 
to make such use of the instruments 
when forged to their hand. 
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BRAMBLEBERRIES. 


Two. Kinps or Discontent. 


A pase and selfish discontent 

From hell is sent; 

A noble discontent is given 

Direct from heaven ; 

That, cowardice and low desire 
Fill with unrest ; 

This, the soul’s longings that aspire 
To find the Best. 


AGainst IMPATIENCE. 


Be not impatient, O Soul ; 


Thou movest on to thy goal. 

Be not full of care; 

In the Universe thou hast thy share. 
Be not afraid, but trust ; 

Thou wilt suffer nothing unjust. 


I know not if it may be mine 

To add a song, a verse, a line, 

To that fair treasure-house of wit, 
That more than cedarn cabinet, 
Where men preserve their precious things, 
Free wealth, surpassing every king’s. 
I only know, I felt and wrote 
According to the day and hour, 
According to my little power ; 

If souls unborn shall take some note, 
Or none at all, ’tis their affair ; 

I cannot guess, and will not care. 
Yet hoping still that something done 
Has so much life from earth and sun, 





Brambleberries. 


Drawn through man’s finer brain, as may, 
In mystic form, with mystic force, 

Reach forward from a fleeting day, 

But an unfathomable source, 

To touch, upon his earthly way, 

Some brother pilgrim-soul, and say— 

(A whisper in the wayside grass) 

‘I have gone by, where now you pass; 
Been sorely tried with frost and heat, 
With stones that bruise the weary feet, 
With alp, with quagmire, and with flood, 
With desert-sands that parch the blood ; 
Nor fail’d to find a flowery dell, 

A shady grove, a crystal well; 

And I am gone, thou know’st not whither. 
—Thou thyself art hastening thither. 
Thou hast thy life; and nothing can 
Have more. Farewell, O Brother Man!’ 


To an Ancet Picturep Looxine THrovaH THE Sky. 


High Creature, watching twirl’d 
This cloudy world, 

See, for a seven times seven 
Refulgent Heaven, 

What belts of hope and fear 
Involve our sphere, 

Deep gloom, with fitful flash ; 
And be not rash 

In blame, lest One discern 
Thy need to learn 

How man’s faint orison 
Strives to His Throne. 
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THE PARIS COMMUNE OF 1871: 
ITS ORIGIN, LEGITIMACY, TENDENCY, AND AIM. 


By GENERAL CLUSERET. 


HE Paris Commune of 1871 was, 
undoubtedly, one of the most 
important dramas enacted in the 
nineteenth century, both for the 
ferocity displayed by the victors, and 
for the principles proclaimed in the 
face of the Governments of Europe 
by the vanquished. 

The Commune of Paris comprised 
two great ideas, namely, the idea of 
a Socialist Republic and that of a 
simple Republic. The idea of a 
Republic was not, at that moment, 
discussed by either party, but the 
danger by which it was menaced 
united the two factions in «common 
defence ; for it must be clearly un- 
derstood that, from the beginning to 
the end of the struggle, the Commu- 
nalists acted on the defensive. They 
were never the aggressors, but con- 
fined themselves to repelling attack. 

I will not go back to the Deluge, 
or speak of the universal and eter- 
nal protest of the employed against 
the employers, which assumes va- 
rious forms in different ages and 
countries, but is always the same at 
bottom. Leavingall these, Iwill pass 
on to the Working Men’s Associa- 
tions of 1850. When the Revolution 
made over to the bourgeoisie the pos- 
sessions of the nobility and theclergy, 
gave them power and education, in 
short, made them masters of the so- 
cial machinery, it imposed on them, 
in return for these benefits, the duty 
of shutting the gates on monopoly 
and of granting to others the oppor- 
tunities which they had obtained 
for themselves. If the substitution of 
the bourgeoisie for the nobility, ofmo- 
ney for parchment, of one privileged 
class for another, had been the only 
result of the successful effect of the 
Revolution, it would have accom- 
plished nothing. As one nail drives 
out another, one class of society 
takes the place of the other. It 
is only a matter of ‘ime. The suce 


cess of the men of mark in 1793 was 
only partial. They recognised the 
great liberal principles necessary for 
the consolidation and development 
of political order; but they neglected 
the socialside of the question. Bour- 
geois themselves, all they thought of 
was the freedom of the bourgeoisie, 
and they created a society for them- 
selves and in their own image. 

It never occurred to them to 
study the laws of capital, which 
inevitably and fatally tend to its 
complete centralisation, or, in other 
words, to the absorption of every- 
thing and everybody by one person. 

The monarchy of capital, which 
is far more dangerous than that of 
birth, could not fail to rouse the 
apprehension of the workman ; for 
not only was his happiness in 
peril, but even his existence as a 
human being. He was doomed to 
be a beast of burden in the tread- 
mill. Such was the fate the future 
had in store for the labourer. I am 
not exaggerating. The artisan has 
already been killed by the mechanic, 
and, thanks to the division of 
labour, the workman is only a tool. 
Science, the handmaid of capital, 
will soon reduce him to the condition 
of a piston, and just sufficient oil 
will be given him to keep him going, 
What ought to be done under these 
circumstances ? Nothing? Should 
he lie down like the over-loaded ox 
in the furrows and wait patiently 
for death? This is in fact what 
the greater part do; but a number 
of workmen, thinkers, men with 
heart and brain, animated by the 
same manly spirit, formed them- 
selves into a band, and headed the 
great masses. They were born 
men, and they wished to live and 
die like men; but for this it was 
necessary they should do the work of 
the bourgeoisie over again, and finish 
what had been left incomplete in 
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1793. They would have toregain pos- 
session of the social machinery, and 
this time for the benefit of all. 

Hence came the attempts at 
working men’s associations, and the 
experiment of 1850, which was fatal 
to the liberty of all who took part in 
it. Among others Mme. Jeanne 
Derouin and Mme. Pauline Roland 
were transported in 1851, by the 
author of the Extinction of Pauper- 
ism, Louis Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Hence came also in a great mea- 
sure the movement of 1848. I say 
in a great measure, because Bona- 
partism played an important part 
in the affair. I know something 
about it, as, at the head of the 
Gardes Mobiles, I unfortunately 
displayed too much energy in that 
disastrous battle. Had it not been 
for the cry of vive ’ Empereur be- 
hind the barricades we should not 
have charged. 

It is certainly very interesting, 
though | heartrending, to follow teh 
thousand and one transformations of 
the Proteus we call Bonapartism in 
its chase after power. According to 
circumstances he is by turns a sol- 
dier and a working man,a cleric and 
astock gambler, a Socialist and a 
conservative, a Republican and a 
despot, an aristocrat and a dema- 
gogue. To-day he is a Communalist 
and a Legitimist. It is all the same 
to him, as long as he can plot, and 
dabble in intrigues. Mud is his 
element. Do not go too near him 
or he will splash you. It is what 
he did at the cradle of the Inter- 
national ; but of that anon. 

Between the years 1850 and 1864 
Socialism made no new attempt 
worthy of notice. In 1864 the 
International was born in §St. 
Martin’s Hall. Toil and misery 
were its parents, the world its 
cradle, the people its godfathers, 
justice its godmother, and eternity 
its future. Its début was not a 


brilliant one. In France it narrowly 
escaped being suffocatéd in the 
Plon-plon, the 


arms of Ceesarism. 
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maid-of-all-work of Bonapartism‘ 
took it to the Palais Royal, and 
Tolain, now a member of the 
Assembly of Versailles, and one of 
the founders of the great Society, 
acted as mediator between the 
Palace and the Passage Raoul, the 
seat of its first section. 

In this native of the Faubourg 
St. Antoine, who was clever at his 
own craft, that of engraver, but 
still more clever in the art of speak- 
ing and speaking well, Plon-plon 
had divined the man of ambitious 
and intriguing mind cramped by 
the narrowness of his circumstances. 
The discovery did him no good. 
Tolain and his dupes had to beat a 
retreat before the universal repro- 
bation of the working classes, whose 
watchword is the same as that of 
Italy, Farad da se. Bonapartism 
dazzled them for a moment, but 
they soon came to themselves and 
proclaimed theirindependence, more 
proudly than ever. From that mo- 
ment the International was esta- 
blished in France. In the following 
year I became a member. 

This is not the place for me to 
discuss the International—time and 
space are both wanting; but, not- 
withstanding its historians, the his- 
tory of this great association has 
still to be written; se much error 
and prejudice has entered into all 
that has been said of it. Suffice it 
now for me to say that it contains 
no secrets, and includes no dicta- 
torship. A model of future society, 
its sole object is the emancipation 
of the working classes. Its method 
of organisation is federal autonomy, 
its legislature the annual congress, 
its executive the general council. It 
hassolved the great problem of unity 
through decentralisation, and has 
been able to muster three millions 
of men in less than six years. 
Knowing that it would. be idle to 
try to separate social from political 
reforms, it honestly declares that it 
is concerned with politics, and to 
the union of the oppressors it op- 
CC 2 
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oses the union of the oppressed. 
here is nothing underhand about 
it; all is plain and above-board. 

And I ask every honest man 
what fault can be found with these 
industrious workmen, most of them 
fathers of families and skilful 
craftsmen, who combined to gain 
for their children the right of ac- 
cess to all the natural paths of 
human happiness? By what right 
are they prohibited to do what 
the bourgeoisie did in 1789? In the 
name of what principle are they 
denied the privilege of combining 
to realise the great truth inscribed 
on the Constitution of America: 
‘Every man has a right to human 
happiness ’? 

And yet not only has every un- 
successful experiment of these ob- 
scure martyrs met with a savage 
repression, but they themselves have 
had every kind of infamous contu- 
macy and insult heaped upon them. 
We have just witnessed it in history 
—the history of yesterday. Trin- 
quet, a shoemaker, the father of a 
family, one of the most honest, 
industrious, and orderly members 
of the Commune, having been 
guilty of acting in accordance with 
the principles adopted by the Ver- 
.saillists, was condemned by those 
warriors to penal servitude for 
life. You would expect that some 
consideration would be shown to 
this honest and _high-principled 
man, cast among” thieves and as- 
sassins of the worst kind; but the 
Administration lets it be known, 
through the medium of its organs, 
that the convict T:iaquet will not 
be raised to the level of the other 
prisoners until he has proved himself 
deserving of it by his good conduct. 
Trinquet by his energy had made 
himself feared, and fear makes people 
cruel. The bourgeoisie and all their 
belongingsarecowardly, and coward- 
ice renders them savage. 

The International held its sittings 
at No. 6 Place de la Corderie du 
Temple. 
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The cradle of Socialism was mean. 
It was on the third floor of a 
shabby house in a triangular court, 
situated in a populous neighbour. 
hood—that is to say, in a dirty 
poverty - stricken neighbourhood, 
teeming with misery. A fitting 
frame for a picture of the prole- 
tariat. You entered the house 
through a narrow door; on the right 
was one of those old porter’s lodges 
more fitted for a dog than fora hu- 
man being; on the left a wine-shop, 
one of those classic mastroquets fur- 
nished with pewter measures, large 
black pitchers, and brown and blue 
mugs. Fronting you was the nar- 
row staircase with its black iron 
balustrade; the worn and sticky 
steps bore witness to long service 
and the parsimony of the landlord. 
The walls, that had once been 
whitewashed, were covered with 
stains and scrawled inscriptions. 
On reaching the third floor you 
entered through a door on the 
right. The first room was an 
unfurnished antechamber, which 
communicated by two doors with 
a room of some twenty-five feet 
long by twelve broad. At one 
end of this room, where the floor 
was raised, stood a table and three 
chairs ; the other part was furnished 
with wooden benches; the walls 
were covered with placards similar 
to those posted on the walls of Paris. 
Behind the chairs allotted to the 
president and his assistants was a 
large black board, on which the 
times and places at which public 
meetings would be held used to be 
written in chalk. At the bottom of 
the room a door to the right opened 
into a third chamber which com- 
municated with two others. These 
rooms served as offices for the com- 
missions, and were all furnished 
alike with a deal table and a few 
church -chairs— common wooden 
chairs with coarse straw seats. A 
few inkstands were scattered about, 
but the pens were few and out at 
elbows, and as for paper, you were 
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reminded of the adage, ‘Always 
have some paper in your pocket, 
as you don’t know what may 
happen.” It was very evident 
those who had none would have 
to do without it. From this 
place came forth the Commune of 
Paris. 

It is a truth, which sounds par- 
adoxical to those who have not 
associated with and studied the 
working classes, that no one is more 
conservative than the working man. 
The coups d’ état made by adventurers 
and ambitious politicians have been 
most unjustly laid to his account. 
Generally speaking, the working 
classes will not move unless they 
are pushed to the last ditch; then 
the matter is serious. If the 
International did not include all the 
working men, it certainly possessed 
the élite of them. Its influence on 
the class was far greater than its 
effective force. It had the sympathy 
of all other working men’s associa- 
tions, whether they were directly 
connected with it or not. Blouse 
is attached to blouse, all the world 
over. What are the three millions 
who form the International, com- 
pared to the legions of workmen 
who, owing to family reasons, or 
from motives of private interest, 
refrain from joining formally, but 
make common cause with the So- 
ciety! I have therefore always laid 
more stress on winning the confi- 
dence of the workmen than in ob- 
taining their adherence. Human 
nature is timid, and heroes do not 
grow on every bush. Let us respect 
this timidity, and we may be sure 
that those who tremble in the time 
of peace will fight bravely on the 
day of battle. Did we not witness 
this under the Commune? 

I have said that the working 
man is conservative, and slow to 
take up arms. I will show by what 
steps the workman of Paris passed 
from the workshop to the barricades. 
I will not enter upon the large side 
of the question, namely, the finan- 
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cial position in which the working 
man has been placed by the conduct 
of the bourgeoisie since 1815, and 
which was aggravated by the Impe- 
rial orgy and the demoralisation it 
produced. I will confine myself to 
the narrower side, which concerns 
the immediate facts. One of the 
causes of the people’s patience under 
the Empire was the profound demo- 
ralisation which that corrupt régime 
had systematised into a form of 
government. The depravity was so 
general that no one could boast of 
being better than his neighbour. 
Spies were everywhere, and when 
the police appeared everyone took 
flight. Until the 7th of September, 
at any rate, a score of sergents de 
ville armed with bludgeons were 
sufficient to clear the boulevards of 
some thousands of people. This is 
what took place on the evening of 
the 3rd:—A crowd of people—a 
real crowd—composed of persons of 
both sexes and all ages and ranks, 
filled the boulevards shouting ‘la 
Déchéance.’ It was the people stirred 
to their inmost depths. Arrived 
opposite the Gymnase this vast 
assembly stopped, then receded, and 
finally dispersed, flying in all direc- 
tions. They had been attacked by 
the sergents de ville of the post of 
Bonne-Nouvelle police. Now the 
post of the Bonne-Nouvelle con- 
sisted of eight or ten men. 

Some of the spectators took re- 
fuge on the steps, of the Gymnase ; 
among them a young Garde Mobile 
sought to escape from the general 
confusion. A gentleman took out 
a revolver and coolly shot him 
through the head. This gentleman 
was a civil officer. The sergents 
de ville did not even condescend to 
stop and see if the youth were quite 
dead. That was the last murder 
committed by the Empire. A ser- 
gent de ville whispered to Arthur 
Arnould, who happened to be there, 
and whose appearance is eminently 
respectable, ‘Monsieur, withdraw, 
you are going to be killed.’ 
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What a revelation of the Imperial 
pro e! 

After the stampede of the 3rd, 
the following word of command, 
originating no one knew ‘how, was 
given from one end of Paris to the 
other—To-morrow let us meet at 
the Corps Législatif in the dress of 
the National Guard. The following 
day was a Sunday, one of those 
lovely Paris Sundays on which the 
whole population turns out into the 
streets. The National Guards, 
obedient to the mandate, broke 
through the triple line which sur- 
rounded the Assembly, in the most 
pacific manner. 

On arriving at the first line of 
sergents de ville the drum-major of 
the 1st battalion, turning his face to 
his men and consequently his back 
to the police, marched backwardsinto 
their ranks—the breach was made. 
As humble now as they were pre- 
viously arrogant, these gentlemen 
turned for aid and sympathy to the 
people they had been murdering the 
evening before. The troops frater- 
nised. The Imperial Guard presented 
arms to theinsurgent National Guard 
with -the same stupid impassibility 
with which they had presented arms 
tothe Emperor. They, the dark and 
angry faces of the Paris guard, 
seemed to say, ‘When shall we be 
ordered to sweep away all this 
canaille, civil and military ?’ 

Thus the revolution was made, 
and made by the bourgeoisie, 
without striking a blow—the people 
did not take part in it for want 
of leaders. I said that the Inter- 
national was its lighthouse, but the 
leading men of the Society were 
in exile or in prison. Varlin was 
at Brussels; Malon, Pindy, Com- 
bault, etc., were fugitives or cap- 
tives. I myself had been arrested on 
the morning of the 4th, on my return 
from Sedan, as I was crossing the 
frontier at Feignies, after having 
had a meeting with Varlin in the 
night. It was the last arrest made 
by the Empire. 
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A government was formed, which, 
having no root in popular feeling, 
was without strength. 

It was made of the deputations of 
Paris, with the addition of Trochu 
as president. Keratry awarded the 
Prefecture of Police to himself, justas 
Emanuel Arago had awarded the 
Mairie of Paris to his uncle Stephen. 
‘ Here,’ he had cried, throwing him 
a tricoloured scarf, ‘take this, 
Stephen ; you are Mayor of Paris.’ 

Trochu, whom Victor Hugo has so 
cruelly called the past participle of 
the verb ‘ trop choir,’ was a General 
of the Staff, a Catholic, and a Breton. 
His notoriety was entirely owing to 
an insignificant book on the army, 
which he published in 1868. Small 
and dark, with a bald head, dark 
smiling eyes, with a mouth shaded 
by a thick moustache, and contracted 
at the corners by a nervous affection, 
which gave his face something be- 
tween a smile and a grimace, his 
whole appearance was an enigma. 
Is he good or bad ? frank or false? 
weak or resolute? intelligent or 
stupid P able or incapable ? were the 
questions it gave rise to. 

Trochu is simply a mystic, with 
whom the Virgin takes the place of 
genius, and the priest that of con- 
science. Trained to passive obedience 
by his confessor, anything like resist- 
ance irritates him. Vain with that 
sort of absorbing vanity which is 
pious and modest, dull and suspicious, 
the vanity that turns sour in solitude 
and blames everybody for its impo- 
tence, Trochu never could pardon the 
people for not having admired him 
through thick and thin. Con- 
sequently he is filled with the hatred 
of a devotee, the hatred of a ‘ vieille 
fille incomprise’; a hatred that is 
patient and sly, but that never lets 
go its prey. Added to this he has 
an indecision of character, only 
equalled by his obstinacy, a despond- 
ing spirit that sees everything with 
a jaundiced eye and is always 
seeking and finding obstacles, and a 
mind that revels in the infinitely 
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small, and is everywhere finding 
rocks to run foul of. 

At ten o’clock on the night of the 
3rd of September, a large ‘body of 
people came to Trochu and desired 
him to proclaim the Déchéance. 
‘I cannot,’ he answered, in a modest 
and suave manner; ‘ but with you 
the case is different, very different.’ 

Such was the man. Behinc him 
was the Church, 

The next on the list is Jules 
Favre, the vice-president. Like 
Trochu, he was a Catholic, a fanatic, 
and a mystic; but he was more dan- 
gerous, being a more wicked man, 
He was a man of a bilious tempera- 
ment and a jealous disposition, who 
believed only in eloquent oratory 
and the bourgeoisie; he hated and 
despised that blockhead called ‘the 
people,’ who did not participate in 
the enthusiasm of the bourgeoisie 
for him. He was furious against 
the 4th of September, which had 
disturbed him at his occupation of 
first tenor, which he held in the 
company got up by the Emperor to 
play the opposition in the opera- 
house of the Corps Législatif. 
He was moreover, desperately 
jealous of young aspirants, and 
was never more distressed than 
at the début of Gambetta, It was 
like Dupré succeeding Nourrit in 
‘William Tell.’ He uttered a fune- 
real note. He did not go to Naples 
to die, like his fellow-sufferer Nour- 
rit; but spared no pains to avenge 
himself on the people of Paris, who 
had been guilty of applauding 
another singer than himself on the 
political stage. Like Trochu, when 
he saw that there could be no vic- 
tory without the people, and that 
the victory of the people meant the 
defeat of the Church, the bourgeoi- 
sie, and the army—in fact, the 
defeat of what was most dear to 
them by what they hated and de- 
spised—he decided in favour of 
defeat, and preferred the foreigner 
to the French people. 
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The facts at least are there, and 
we shall see them. 

The most important’ man of the 
4th of September, after Trochu and 
Jules Favre, was Gambetta. This 
person, younger and less compro- 
mised than Jules Favre, was not 
more respectable from a political 
point of view. Moreover, there was 
not an advocate, a student, or a 
lawyer of any kind who was not 
aware of the empty noisy past of 
this Italico-Gascon student, who 
only a few years before used to 
mount on the tables at the: Café 
Procope to show off his sonorous 
eloquence, and would make a boast 
of pleading either side of a question 
with equal impartiality. 

This singular figure, a pupil 
of the Jesuits of Cahors, had pre- 
served their elastic morality. When 
Delescluze gave him the cause of 
the Réveil to plead before the 
6th Chamber of the ‘ police correc- 
tionnelle,’ he wasa brieflessadvocate, 
known in the Quartier Latin for 
drinking bottles of wine that were 
paid for by Laurier. After this. rich 
Israelite, living in the Rue du Helder, 
gave him an annuity of 3,000 francs 
in anticipation of the services he 
might dohim. This isa literal fact; 
and if I do not name the Israelite it 
is because I do not wish to mix up 
irrelevant matter with history. 
Such were the means of existence 
of the future Dictator of France 
when he received the commission 
from Delescluze which transformed 
him into a politician. Very subtle 
and very clever, though without 
breadth of intellect, Gambetta 
seized the ball at the rebound, and 
became more steady than the most 
prudish among us. The people who 
were musical were taken in above 
everything by his sonorous voice, 
his pompous phrases, and high 
sounding periods, and appointed 
him their candidate for Belleville. 
I remember that sitting. Suspect- 
ing a trickster in that musical box, 
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I said to Gambetta with reference 
to the imperative commission, ‘ Ac- 
cept the engagement, and at the 
end of every session you can refer 
your commission to your electors ; 
and if they are satisfied with you 
they will continue it; if not, they 
can withdraw it.’ He replied, 
‘What you propose is unconstitu- 
tional.” As a matter of fact, the 
Constitution did nominate its Depu- 
ties for six years. 

Well, among all these men who 
elected Gambetta in order to over- 
throw the Constitution, there was not 
a majority sufficiently intelligent to 
understand that their revolutionary 
candidate was a Conservative ; that 
the irreconcilable had been reconciled 
even before he was elected. 

Under the Empire Gambetta 
set up that mild form of opposi- 
tion, without passion or purpose, 
so pleasing to | cml which 
makes its originator the pet of the 
public, and gains him the most 
agreeable of sinecures. He suc- 
ceeded Jules Favre and, according to 
Clément Duvernois, he had laid his 
plans for succeeding Ollivier, when 
the 4th of September put an end to 
the Empire. On the 18th of July, 
when, at the Emperor’s desire, 
Marie Sass was singing the ‘ Mar- 
seillaise’ at the opera, Gambetta 
stood up in his box and accom- 
panied her. On thisoccasion hesepa- 
rated himself both from his electors 
and his party in the Chamber, but 
he believed in success, and left the 
red, to play on the black. Gambetta, 
therefore, was as respousible as the 
Emperor for the war he provoked. 

On the 17th of August, Gambetta, 
with the zeal of a novice, demanded 
from the Chamber ‘prompt and sum- 
mary justice’ on the misguided 
wretches who had committed the 
disturbance at La Villette a few 
days before; and brought on him- 
self the sharp reprimand from Pa- 
likao, ‘ Respect the judicial forms 
at least, and give me time to judge 
the rioters’ (they were all con- 
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demned to death). Such was the 
answer given by the representa- 
tive of the Emperor to the member 
for Belleville when he demanded 
the summary execution of some of 
his electors. 

On the 4th of September, when 
the National Guards invaded the 
Chamber, demanding the overthrow 
of the Empire, Gambetta presented 
himself to the crowd, and with an 
air of indignation commanded it to 
await respectfully the decision of 
the majority—of that official majo- 
rity, the accomplice in all the 
crimes of the Empire. Fortunately 
the people paid no attention to what 
he said; but they have not forgotten 
it. Atone o’clock on the 5th, Gam- 
betta received a deputation from 
the Place de la Corderie, represent- 
ing the International and the Work- 
ing-men’s Syndic Chambers. This 
deputation offered the Government 
large numbers of working men on 
the following conditions :— 

1. The immediate election in 
Paris of Municipal Councils, and of 
a Committee to superintend the 
armament and the organisation of 
National Guards. 

2. The suppression of the Prefec- 
ture of Police, and the restoration 
of the police to the municipalities. 

3. The election of magistrates. 

4. The abrogation of all the laws 
placing restrictions on the liberty of 
the press, and on the right of holding 
meetings and forming associations. 

5. The suppression of the sum 
voted for public worship. 

6. The free pardon of every poli- 
tical crime. 

Certainly there was nothing anar- 
chical in this programme, which 
was a true expression of the feeling 
of the masses, and would have made 
them faithful adherents to the Go- 
vernment. 

Gambetta replied—‘ The amnesty 
exists already. As regards bail, 
stamp duty, and other fiscal laws 
attached to the press, they are ab- 
rogated de facto. The other matters 
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are too serious to be decided in a 
moment. The Government will take 
them into consideration. Abuses 
will be done away with,’ &c. All 
evasions, which made the delegates 
very anxious concerning the future. 
From this moment the Corderie con- 
sidered it wise to keep a good watch 
over these intruders, and to take 
all precautions. 

bn the sth it had a new cause 
for complaint. Instead of confiding 
the election of their municipal offi- 
cers to the people, M. Gambetta 
placed the whole matter in the 
hands of Stephen Arago, whom 
Emanuel Arago, his nephew, had 
appointed Mayor of Paris, without 
consulting any one. The conse- 
quence was that the whole tribe 
of Aragos were appointed by the 
head of the clan to the different 
municipal offices of Paris. The 
Arago dynasty succeeded that 
of the Bonapartes. Though it was 
less corrupt, it was not more 
capable, and at that moment ad- 


ministrative capacity was especially 
needed to collect, store, and distri- 
bute the provisions which would 
be required for a civil and military 
population of more than two mil- 


lion souls. From that day date the 
Committees of Vigilance of the 
20 arrondissements, which had their 
seat in the Corderie, and were the 
nursery where the people went to 
seek for the members of the Com- 
mune of Paris. But I must not 
anticipate. I will say nothing of 
the other members, except that 
Jules Ferry, chosen by the Govern- 
ment as usher, was generally consi- 
dered the most notoriously immoral 
man that could have beenfound. I 
only state what is common report. 
Having had no opportunity of veri- 
fying it, I keep silent out of regard 
or ‘decency. 

The rest of the Government was 
insignificant. 

Rochefort, without a pen, was no- 


Pagés was trying at last to 
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cheat Death also, in a manner, by 
getting his son-in-law appointed 
his successor. Picard had bur- 
rowed into finance like a fat mite 
in a cheese, and would not come 
out of it. He was like the good 
hermit in Lafontaine. 

Jules Simon, who shed crocodile’s 
tears, was a special object of aver- 
sion to the working classes, inde- 
pendently of any revolutionary 
reason, Owing to his many acts ot 
treachery. 

As for Keratry, he was the chief 
of all the bravadoes and the rene- 
gades. Rich, idle, and a Count, he 
had been in Mexico, and had his 
share in all the atrocities and dis- 
graceful deeds committed by the 
French army in that unfortunate 
country ; and then, after its failure, 
he condemned the expedition, and 
his opposition gained him a certain 
amount of popularity, but ‘Ne 
sutor ultra crepidam.’ Blinded by 
the beginning of that infatuation so 
natural to the Parisian, he fancied 
himself the right material for the 
leader of a party, and convoked 
the Chamber on October 26, 1869, 
by a letter, which owes its fame 
more to the retrograde movement 
which followed it than to the auda- 
city by which it was preceded. 
Finally, he was at the Prefecture 
of Police like Stephen Arago at 
the Hétel de Ville, proprio motu. 
Could one expect the people to 
place confidence in a Government 
like this one, which they had neither 
elected, appointed, or desired, and, 
consequently, not recognised, un- 
less its acts were very much better 
than the reputations of its mem- 
bers? These acts we will quickly 
pass in review. 

Onthemorning of the 5th I arrived 
in Paris. My first visit was to the 
new Government. My first impres- 
sion was bad. The Hételde Ville was 
unapproachable. Behind its pali- 
sade the National Guards of the 
Empire were drawn up. Their 
attitude proclaimed them lords and 
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masters. ‘We made the revolu- 
tion,’ they seemed to say; ‘the people 
had nothing to do with it. Let 
them take care not to meddle in 
it.’ So when I. requested to be 
allowed to enter the Hiétel to see 
my friends, Pelletan and Arago, 
my name, profession, &., were 
demanded with an absurd air of 
importance worthy of the ‘parvenu.’ 
At last they decided upon taking 
my card (Pelletan immediately 
ordered me to be admitted in 
the name of the Government). 
These bourgeois had no right to 
prevent my passing. I lost patience, 
and raised my voice; and when 
the discussion was getting warm, 
Fonvielle, Pelletan, and others, 
recognising my voice, came and 
shook hands with me, and released 
me from these importunately im- 
portant people. 

I waswell received by the majority 
of the Government—too well, in- 
deed; they could not be sincere. 
Trochu gave me the impression of 
an idiot. My conversation with 
him was not long. ‘Good morn- 
ing, General,’ he said. ‘Good morn- 
ing, General,’ I answered ; ‘ have 
you kept me a command?’ ‘No; 
there are only nine at this moment, 
and they are all promised.’ 

‘Oh, very well; the people will 
see to it,’ I said; ‘Good morning.’ 

* But wait,’ he said; ‘I only went 

to bed at two o’clock, We shall 
find you—’ 
But I had already turned on my 
heel. What did it matter to me 
whether he had gone to bed at two 
o’clock or not at all? What I saw 
was that the Government had no 
place for the only Republican Gen- 
eral in France. The others were 
Generals of the Empire, and we had 
just had proof of their capacity ! 

‘ Well,’ I said to myself as I left 
the Hétel de Ville, ‘it will have to 
be done over again,’ and I turned 
my steps towards the Corderie. 
There 1 found the people in the 
persons of their real representatives. 
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There I was at home with people 
whose principles and feelings were 
the same as mine, and who had the 
same object in view—the franchise 
of the proletariat. At the Hotel de 
Ville it was its utilisation they 
thought of. The Committees of 
Vigilance were at once put into 
action. The business was divided 
among Commissions in the arron- 
dissements, whose centre was at the 
Corderie. I had the War Depart- 
ment with Flourens, Lhuillier, 
Vaillant, and Demay. 

The result of the work of these 
Commissions is seen in the following 
manifesto which was posted on all 
the walls of Paris. It may be con- 
sidered the popular programme—a 
programme from which the people 
have never deviated, and which 
they never ceased demanding from 
the 31st of October to the 22nd of 
January,which they sealed}with their 
blood, and_ ratified after victory by 
sending in a number of signatures 
to the Commune. The obstinate 


resistance of the bourgeoisie to the 


very reasonable demands of the 
people was the principal cause of 
all the bloodshed which ensued in 
Paris. 


THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF THE 
TWENTY ARRONDISSEMENTS TO THE 
CITIZENS OF PARIS. 


Citizens—On the 5th of Septem- 
ber, the day after the proclamation 
of the Republic, a large number of 
citizens proposed that a Central 
Republican Committee, composed 
of members from the twenty arron- 
dissements, should be formed to 
watch over the welfare of the 
country, and help in the establish- 
ment of a régime founded on truly 
Republican principles—the prin- 
ciples of the co-operation of the 
individual initiative and of popular 
solidarity. 

Since that day public assemblies 
have elected their Committees of 
Defence and Vigilance in every 
arrondissement. As soon as it was 
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proved that the majority of the ar- 
rondissements were represented 
by four delegates each, the Central 
Republican Committee commenced 
operations. 

The following measures voted at 
the popular meetings were laid be- 
fore the Government of the National 
Defence, in succession. 


Measures or Pustic SaFety. 


To suppress the police, which has 
been organised in all monarchical 
Governments with a view to the 
subjection instead of the defence of 
the citizens; and to entrust it to 
the elected municipalities. 

To appoint magistrates in every 
district of Paris to be guardians of 
public safety on their own direct 
personal responsibility. 

To dissolve all the special corps 
of the old centralised police, such 
as sergents de ville, so-called officers 
of public safety, and the Paris 
Guard. 

To entrust the National Guard 
composed of the total number of 
the electors, and especially the vet- 
erans among them, with the mis- 
sion of aiding the new magistrates 
of the municipal police in the exer- 
cise of their duty. 

To apply the two principles of 
election and responsibility to magis- 
trates of every kind. 

To abrogate all laws, restrictive, 
repressive, and fiscal, on the right 
of writing, speaking, meeting, and 
combining. 

Provisions AND ACCOMMODATION. 


To appropriate for the public 
good all articles of provision, es- 
pecially the most necessary, stored 
in Paris, by wholesale or retail 
dealers, guaranteeing the proprie- 
tors payment at the endof the war 
by means of an acknowledgment 
for the expropriated goods. 

To elect in every street, or at 
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least in every quarter, a Commission 
to draw up a catalogue of the arti- 
cles of food, and make a list of the 
owners who are to be responsible 
for the provisions to the municipal 
authorities. 

To distribute the provisions 
among all the inhabitants of Paris 
by means of orders to be delivered 
periodically in each arrondissement 
in proportion to— 

1. The numberof persons in the 
family of each citizen. 

z. The quantity of provisions 
declared by the above-mentioned 
Commission. 

3. The probable maximum dura- 
tion of the siege. 

The municipalities must furnish 
every citizen with the accommoda- 
tion absolutely needed for himself 
and his family. 


Tue Derence or Paris. 


To call upon the Garde Mobile 
to at once elect the officers by 
whom it shall be led into battle, 
those who command it at present 
having been imposed upon it. 

To rally, as speedily as possible, 
the scattered elements of that he- 
roic army which had been crushed 
and dissolved through the treason 
of its officers, and which, organised 
to enslave the country, had not 
sufficed to defend it.! 

To supply all the citizens as soon 
as possible with weapons of long 
range, and to distribute the number 
of cartridges and war supplies re- 
quisite to enable them to repulse 
any attack that might eventually 
be made against them. 

To prepare, through the care of 
the Committees of Arrondissement 
the material means and the organi- 
sation of the men required for the 
special defence of each quarter. 

To appropriate all free places to 
the service of the defence, such as 


1 This passage does not imply the approval of standing armies. It was simply a 
measure requisite under the circumstances, seeing the number of disbanded men who 


encumbered the streets of Paris, 
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abandoned apartments and public 
monuments. 

To employ in defensive works all 
those who from any cause were not 
called upon to contribute to the de- 
fence in the character of National 
Guards. 

To establish a public and perma- 
nent registry of all the measures 
taken for the defence. 

To prepare at once the posts of 
internal defence, secret communi- 
cations, and all the engines of de- 
struction capable of being employed 
against the enemy, even by women 
and children— Republican Paris 
being resolved to bury itself be- 
neath its own ruins rather than 
surrender. 


Derence OF THE DEPARTMENTS. 


To decree a levée en masse of all 
able-bodied Frenchmen, without 
exception, and a general requisition 
of everything that might be of use 
in the defence. 

To support every organisation 
resulting from the popular initia- 
tive, whose aim was to contribute 
to the safety of the Republic. 

To commission general delegates 
of the National Defence, whose 
charge should be to concert with 
the Republicans of the Departments 
how to stimulate the patriotic zeal 
of the population, to resist all re- 
actionary mancuvres—to guard 
against treason, to hasten the 
march of the Volunteers to the suc- 
cour of Paris, and, in case of need, to 
let themselves be killed at their head. 

In presenting these measures 
‘d’urgence’ the undersigned are 
convinced that the Government of 
the National Defence will hasten to 
convert them into decrees for the 
safety of the country and of the 
Republic. 

For the Central Committee and by 
delegation of the Committees of 
Arrondissement. 

The members present at the 
meeting of the 13th and 14th Sep- 
tember—G. Casse, Ch. L. Chassin, 
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F. Chaté, Chausse, Cousin, G. Clu- 
seret**, Demay*, Ch. Dumont, N. 
Gaillard, G. Genton, H. Hernu, J. 
Johannard*, Kern, Lanjalley, G. 
Lefrancais*, Leverdays, Longuet* 
P. A. Lutz, Q. Lecot, E. Léger, G. 
Mallet, Mainier, Marchand, Milliére, 
Marchal, Malon*, F. Mango, My- 
ard, G. Mollin, E. Oudet*, M. Por- 
talier, J. Perrin, Saguerre, Philip, 
Pillion, Pindy*, Ranvier*, E. Roy, 
E. Rouiller, Thélidon, Thonnelier, 
Toussaint, E. Vaillant*, J. Vallés*, 
Vertut, M. Wong. 

The asterisks denote those who 
were elected members of the Com- 
mune. The double asterisks those 
who were elected in several arron- 
dissements. All the elected be- 
longed to the International. The 
fault of this programme was its ex- 
treme moderation, leaving in the 
shade a number of points which 
ought to have been indicated; but 
only the indispensable was indi- 
cated, in order not to give offence. 

Thus to spare the military sus- 
ceptibilities of Trochu and his 
Generals, they had abstained from 
indicating anything resembling a 
plan of operations. Nevertheless 
this address, so moderate, was re- 
jected. They would have nothing 
to do with the people. The direct- 
ing classes were determined to keep 
the management of affairs in their 
own hands. The people received 
acheck. The bourgeoisie excluded 
it from all participation in public 
matters, just at the moment when 
they could effect nothing without 
it. In future the Bourgeoisie would 
find in the people no longer a com- 
panion, but a judge, a critic, and an 
adversary. 

It was not long before they ex- 
posed themselves. Fearing the 
people even more than the Prus- 
sians, Gambetta their minister 
proceeded with a very ill grace to 
arm the National Guard. On 
September 6 (observe well the 
date), Trochu, in full council, de- 
clared that the defence of Paris was 
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a ‘ridiculous piece of folly ’ (sic)— 
yet it was confided to him fully and 
entirely. Thus was the people made 
acquainted with the small confi- 
dence in the future professed by 
those who had arrogated to them- 
selves the right of defending it 
without consulting it — without 
even being willing to hear it. 

Instead of attempting to arrest 
the march of the Prussians by dis- 
puting the heights which sur- 
round Paris they abandoned them 
hurriedly, even before the Prus- 
sians arrived; even the works 
commenced at Montretout were 
abandoned. These abandoned po- 
sitions were at once occupied by 
the enemy, who from thence bom- 
barded Paris. Trochu’s plan 
seemed to say to the Prussians, 
‘My friendly enemies, come as 
speedily as possible to deliver me 
from this horrible nightmare called 
the People of Paris.’ 

Not content with giving the 
National Guard condemned weapons, 


they endeavoured to excite the 
army against it by making a series 
of small sorties, ridiculous in their 
conception and disastrous in their 


execution. From these sorties both 
the soldier and the Mobile returned 
discouraged. The military chiefs 
set a discouraging example by con- 
tinually repeating that resistance 
was impossible—that they only re- 
sisted to please the National Guard, 
which desired war ‘a outrance,’ but 
did not itself take part in the sor- 
ties. What the generals took good 
care not to say was that they them- 
selves denied the National Guards 
the right of marching against the 
enemy, on the plea that their contact 
with the troops brought disorder 
into the ranks of the latter. Every 
time the soldiers met the National 
Guards they called after them by 
the name of ‘ outranciers,’ ‘Guerre 
& outrance.’ It is by such foolish 
epithets as these that what ought 
to be united becomes divided, and 
that revolutions are prepared. 
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Trochu had committed a great 
error in draining France of its 
field-artillery in order to shut it up 
in Paris, where it could be of very 
little use against the siege-guns of 
the Prussians, and in stuffing 
Paris with useless mouths. Him- 
self a Catholic and a Breton, he had 
gathered around him the Catholic 
Mobiles of Brittany, as well as a 
mass of provincial Mobiles, who 
came to eat at the table of the de- 
fence without bringing it any cor- 
responding assistance. 

The total number of bayonets in 
Paris amounted to 388,000; of 
these 133,000 were National Guards. 
Such an agglomeration of men ina 
besieged place could only be ex- 
plained on the part of the General- 
in-Chief by the desire of bringing 
about a solution as rapid as it was 
vigorous. And, indeed, placed in 
the centre, face to face with an enemy 
whose effective force was far from 
reaching his own and whose lines 
of concentration were longer than 
his, he had only one course to take 
—to mass his troops, and strike 
without ceasing, until he had 
pierced the lines of investment. If 
he kept this mass of devouring 
mouths idle, he was either a traitor 
or an idiot. This elementary ar- 
gument was in everyone’s mouth, 
We shall see in the conduct of 
Trochu one of the principal causes 
of the popular exasperation. 

There is one circumstance which 
no one hitherto has thought of 
noticing, and that is the active 
participation of the Jesuits in all 
the unfortunate events which suc- 
ceeded one another in France ever 
since Eugénie Montijo obtained the 
mastery over her husband, and, 
through him, over the whole of 
France. Generals, diplomatists, 
and administrators were all either 
connected with or agreeable to the 
Jesuits. Trochu, D’Aurelles de 
Paladine, Leflé, and Ducrot were, 
and still are connected with them. 
I seized the trunks belonging to the 
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two last—that of Leflé at the Minis- 
try of War, that of Ducrot at the 
Hotel de Ville. The first contained 
nothing but scapularies, mass-books, 
and uniforms ; the other contained 
in addition a voluminous corre- 
spondence with devotees and mili- 
tary men. It is hardly possible for 
anything to be more trivial. This 
man, who ought to have devoted 
the greater part of his time and 
attention to the important duties 
of his office, was chiefly occupied 
with domestic trifles. There was 
one whole packet of letters about 
the choice of a lodging and stables 
at Versailles. The comfort of him- 
self and his horses was his first 
care. Indeed, the love of luxury 
was everywhere apparent in the 
French army. 

The day of the capitulation of 
Sedan I crossed the Belgian frontier 
at Bouillon, and entered the train 
at Poix in company with the whole 
staff of a regiment of lancers. All 
the conversation of these gentlemen 
during the journey was about the 
breakfast they had eaten in the 
morning and the supper that 
awaited them in Namur, where 
they were to be interned. Con- 
cerning France, and the soldiers 
whom they had abandoned, not a 
word. This in part explains our 
disasters. 

Ducrot, in whom Trochu placed 
all confidence, after the Holy Virgin, 
was the cause of his first misfortune. 
Onthe 19th of September, at the head 
of the 14th Corps, composed of the 
three divisions Caussade, Hugues, 
and De Maussion, he was obliged to 
abandon disgracefully the redoubt 
of Chatillon, leaving eight guns be- 
hind him, and afterwards those of 
Bagneux and the Stone Mill. His 
soldiers, badly commanded, fled in 
disorder without fighting. This 
first check at the beginning of the 
campaign not only had a disastrous 
moral effect, but it enabled the 
Prussians to command the Southern 
forts. 
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The people of Paris felt the dis- 
grace acutely. It entailed the 
loss, without a struggle, of the 
most important positions of 
Meudon, Montretout, Brimborion, 
Gennevilliers, and Ville d’Avray, 
and afforded a pretext for blowing 
upthe bridges of Sévres, Billancourt, 
St. Cloud, Bineau, Asniéres, Clichy, 
and St. Ouen. Mont Valérien 
remained isolated, like an advanced 
sentinel. If the enemy had pleased, 
it might have entered Paris that 
very day, pell-mell with the 
fugitives. 

On the 28th of September General 
Vinoy proposed an aggressive’ re- 
connaissance upon Choisi-le-Roi, 
with the additional object of blowing 
up the bridge, which served the 
Prussians in their communications. 
The village was not strongly 
garrisoned. It was to be a coup de 
main, the success of which depended 
on the boldness and promptitude of 
its execution, At 1 p.m. Trochu 
came to an understanding with 
Vinoy—the advance was arranged 
for the morrow. At 3 P.M. another 
telegram from Trochu put it off 
until the day after the morrow. In 
themeantime councils of warfollowed 
one another. In place of a simple 
affair, Trochu drew up the plan of a 
real battle, with a front of not less 
than six kilométres,and the details 
of which were as minutely prescribed 
as if it were to be a review. He 
even went so far as to settle to a 
minute the length of time the 
artillery were to fire. On the 29th 
he visited the forts officially, in 
order publicly to give his instruc- 
tions concerning the cannonade of 
the morrow. On their side, all the 
Generals of Division, escorted by 
their respective staffs, proceeded to 
head-quarters to confer with the 
General-in-Chief. The whole Press 
discussed the affair, and commented 
on the operations of the morrow. 

What might have been anticipated 
came to pass. Instead of surprising, 
the French were themselves sur- 
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prised. Everywhere the Prussians 
in numbers were ready for them, 
and they were again shamefully 
defeated, with a loss of 1,985 men. 
This second folly of Trochu, which 
might be more harshly characterised, 
again excited a just dissatisfaction 
in the population. On the 13th of 
October the battle of Bagneux took 
lace. After having pushed on the 
whole of the 13th Corps, and got 
possession of Bagneux, General 
Vinoy sent Trochu the following 
telegram :—‘ We are masters of 
Bagneux. I am taking measures 
to maintain my position. Will you 
keep it?’ Trochu’s answer was an 
order to retreat. This retreat was 
carried out in good order, with 
the loss of only 200 men; but what 
good result could come of this 
systematic weakness P 
On the 24th of October the famous 
affair of Bourget took place. It was 
only a repetition on a vaster scale of 
what we have just described. This 
day, for the first time, Paris got a 
bulletin of victory. Trochu an- 
nounced to the Parisians that he had 
taken Bourget, a village situated to 
the north of Paris on theold Flanders 
road. ‘Thanks to this important 
success the circle of operations is 
about to be enlarged in this direc- 
tion.” On the following day, the 
29th, the Prussians directed a violent 
cannonade upon the village. Trochu 
had left some battalions of Mobiles 
there, but he did not take the trouble 
to support them. On the 3oth the 
Prussians returned en masse, and, 
after crushing their unhappy victims, 
retook Bourget. To add irony to 
disgrace, Jules Favre had the walls 
of Paris placarded to the effect that 
the population should not allow 
itself to be discouraged by this 
event, ‘since Bourget does not belong 
to our general system of defence.’ 
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Far from calming, this new insult 
to its good sense only exasperated 
Paris the more. The climax was 
reached the following morning, 
when the walls were covered with 
placards announcing the capitula- 
tion of Metz, and the arrival of M. 
Thiers as bearer of a proposition for 
an armistice. 

To form an idea of the stupefac- 
tion of the Parisians, it is necessary 
to state that this capitulation, which 
was known to the Government on 
the 27th, nearly cost Félix Pyat his 
life, for having published it on the 
28th, in his journal Le Combat. 
Pyat obtained the news from 
Flourens, and the latter got it from 
Rochefort, who, being a member of 
the Government, was present at the 
opening of the despatches. 

Nevertheless the Government 
dared to insert in the Official Journal 
that the news was false in every 
respect, that its author was in league 
with the Prussians (always the old 
calumny), and that he ought tobe 
brought before a court-martial, but 
that they were satisfied to deliver 
him up to public indignation—that 
was to say, in plain French, ‘ assassi- 
nate him!’ and in fact the mob 
rushed to the office of the paper and 
sacked it; and if Félix Pyat had not 
fortunately been absent, there is 
little doubt he would have been torn 
to pieces.? 

The Government was afterwards 
forced to confess that it had told an 
impudent lie, and it was not its 
fault that the people at its instiga- 
tion had not committed an abomi- 
nable crime. In the presence of 
such facts, what honest man dare 
condemn the people for having that 
very day endeavoured to get rid of 
such unworthy and incapable men 
in order to take its affairs into its 
own hands ? 


* The same thing happened to me on September 7 with the Marseillaise, for having 
dared to attack Gambetta; only I received the crowd in person, and things took a 


different turn. 


I was greeted with cheers that evening at Belleville, and, as at the 


Halles Centrales and the Rue d’Arras, the people en masse supported me against 


Gambetta and Rochefort. 
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It is evident that Socialism had 
nothing to do with all this in its 
character of a party having a doc- 
trine. It was content to be patriotic 
and Republican, and to combat in- 
dividually. Itis quite true that the 
International refused, perhaps with 
too much modesty, to take the 
official direction of the movement, 
as a constituted body, but all its 
members took part in it individu- 
ally— the men of most influence at 
the head. Karl Marx, who has a 
German temperament, and does not 
understand the temperament of the 
Latins, was never tired of counsel- 
ling the International to abstain 
from all political action. In France, 
every one who does not support his 
views by acts, whether an individual 
or a party, is dead. The people 
which allows itself too often to be 
paid by phrases, digests them quick- 
jy,and Paris especially requires acts. 

It was needful to acquit the In- 
ternational of all responsibility in 
what follows. 


31st of October. 


About eleven o’clock in the morn- 
ing numerous deputations of the 
National Guards assembled round 
the Hotel de Ville and demanded 
from the Mayor of Paris, E. Arago, 
and from Jules Simon, in the name 
of the Government, an explanation 
of the rumours afloat relating to an 
armistice. Both swore that there 
had never been a question of such 
a thing, and that they would rather 
allow themselves to be killed than 
consent to it. 

While this comedy was being 
acted, the Corderie sent some rather 
more earnest delegates to insist not 
only upon a struggle to the death, 
but also upon the election of a com- 
munal assembly, charged with the 
defence of Paris and its administra- 
tion. During the whole course of 
its progress this deputation was 
greeted with the cries ‘ Long live 
the Commune!’ ‘Down with 
Trochu!’ This was the first ap- 
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pearance of the Commune. It was 
nothing but the protestof the people, 
justly indignant at having been so 
grossly deceived. 

The delegates had some trouble to 
push their way through. The stair. 
case and corridors were filled with 
Breton Mobiles devoted to Trochu. 
In their wake the people invaded 
the Hétel de Ville, proclaimed the 
dissolution of the Government, and 
the establishment of a Commission 
composed of Dorian, Louis Blanc, 
Félix Pyat, Gambon, Delescluze, 
Ledru Rollin, and Millitre, charged 
with the duty of proceeding with 
the election of the members of the 
Commune within 48 hours. 

While this was going on, the 
members of the Government, who, 
with one single exception—E. 
Picard—had assembled in their hall 
of deliberation, and were surrounded 
by a great number of citizens, de- 
cided on retiring. Trochu had 
already consented to give in his 
resignation, saying he would be 
satisfied to lead a battalion against 
the enemy. 

Unfortunately Flourens came to 
spoil all. At the head of the Fusi- 
liers of Belleville he broke into the 
saloon and proclaimed the appoint- 
ment of a Committee of Public 
Safety (Salut Public)—the same 
stupid idea which at a later period 
contributed to the overthrow of the 
Commune. The Commune meant 
liberty through municipal _ self- 
government ; it meant justice. The 
Committee of Public Safety, how- 
ever it might be composed, meant 
dictatorship. Many of the National 
Guards, discouraged by this differ- 
ence, retired from the cause. 

In the meantime, Jules Ferry and 
Trochu, who had succeeded in 
making their escape—in spite of 
the promise of Flourens not to lose 
sight of them—returned at the head 
of the Breton Mobiles and of the 
reactionary National Guards. 

Having received timely warning, 
Blanqui, Flourens, Millitre, and 
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Delescluze came to the following 
terms with the Government :— 

1. The present members of the 
Government should remain at their 
posts until the Communal elections 
took place, which they promised to 
bring about as soon as possible. 

2. The members of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety should have 
full liberty to retire, and the 
Government should not prosecute 
any person whatsoever on account 
of what had just taken place. 

At four o’clock in the morning 
everyone departed to his home. 
The affair had failed owing to want 
of agreement. Ifthe International 
had acted in its collective capacity 
it would have made short work of 
exuberant personalities. The Go- 
vernment did not keep a single 
one of its engagements. It did not 
order the elections, but it arrested 
Jackard, Vermorel, Félix Pyat, G. 
Lefrangais, Eudes, Levrault, Tridon, 
Ranvier, Razoua, Tibaldi, Goupil, 
Sillot, Vésinier, Régére, Maurice 
Joly, and Cyrille. Blanqui, Milli¢re, 
and Flourens succeeded in making 
their escape. 

The petits crevés were rejoiced ; 
the restaurateurs again spread out 
their dainties,and Brébant—whohad 
never let his customers suffer a 
single day, as is proved by the 
medal I am about to describe— 
made his ovens burn more brightly 
than ever. The medal was of gold, 
and was struck at the Mint. On 
its face it bore this inseription :— 


During the siege of Paris some persons 
accustomed to meet once a fortnight at M. 
Brébant’s, never once perceived that they 
were dining in a besieged town of two 
million inhabitants—-1870-71. 


On the reverse :— 


To M. Pavri Brepant. 


Ernest Renan—S. de St. Victor—M. 
Bertholet-—Ch. Blanc —Scherer—Dumesnil 
—A. Nefftzer—Ch. Edmond—Thurot—J. 
Bertrand — Marey—E. de Goncourt — 
Théophile Gauthier— A. Hebrard. 


All were there represented—phi- 
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losophy, letters, the arts, criticism ; 
but while these gentlemen were 
eating, the people were fasting; 
while they were tossing off their 
glasses of champagne and savouring 
their refined dishes, the women who 
had risen before daylight, their feet 
buried in half-melted snow, their 
meagre shoulders shivering under 
the north-east wind—the wives, 
sisters, mothers, and daughters of 
the ‘thirty-sous men,’ as they were 
called, that is, of the workmen and 
National Guards,— were forming 
queue atthe bakers’ doors in order to 
obtain a piece of adulterated bread 
and a portion of damaged meat. 
As to the fathers, husbands, sons, 
and brothers of these poor crea- 
tures, whom at a later period the 
guests of Brébant nicknamed the 
‘females of the Fédérés,’ they were 
fighting and mounting guard. How 
could they have been satisfied ? 


Tue Barties or CHAMPIGNY AND 
Buzenvat. 

M. de Bismark, in the meantime, 
had rejected all proposals of an 
armistice which stipulated for the 
re-victualling of Paris during the 
time it lasted. Consequently it was 
necessary to renew the struggle and 
to abandon the hope of immediate 
capitulation, so dear to the Govern- 
ment and to M. Brébant’s customers. 
The Government was obliged to. 
make a new show of resistance. 
Marching battalions were organised, 
and many of their officers be- 
longed to the International. The 
people breathed again, and believed 
that now, at last, they would have 
the satisfaction of fighting in earnest. 
With all the pomp and charlatanism 
necessary to throw dust into the 
eyes of the credulous, and to at- 
tract the attention of the Prussians, 
Ducrot prepared a great sortie, 
which was ushered in by a procla- 
mation, since become famous owing 
to the following gasconade:—‘Pari- 
sians! you will never see me again 
except dead or victorious.’ He re- 
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turned alive enough, but beaten. 
This battle, which lasted three 
days, took the name of the Battle 
of Champigny. The first day, the 
élan natural to the French enabled 
them to conquer the half of the 
slope whose summit was occupied 
by the Prussians. This was a bad 
position ; the soldiers were obliged 
to bivouac on the frozen snow with- 
out fire. On the second, they held 
out as well as they could against the 
murderous fire of the enemy ; but, 
as always happened, while reinforce- 
ments came to the latter from all 
sides, their own came not. On the 
3rdof December they wereobliged to 
re-enter Paris. The loss sustained 
was considerable, and the discou- 
ragement was still greater. Every 
one asked how it happened—by 
what marvellous act of folly—that 
Trochu, who had 388,000 men at 
his disposal, found himself on the 
third day of the battle overwhelmed 
by numbers, since his lines of opera- 
tion were much shorter than those 
of the enemy; and indeed only 
treason could give a plausible ex- 
planation of such a result. Yet the 
whole month of November had been 
spent in preparations for this gigan- 
tic ‘humbug.’ Now neither Trochu 
nor the Government was ignorant 
of the number of rations, and con- 
sequently they knew how many 
days Paris could hold out. The 
inhabitants, in their exasperation, 
demanded the dismissal of Trochu 
and called for a sortie en masse. 
This sortie was made on the roth 
of January, with even less success 
than the affair of Champigny. In 
the interval the disastrous affair of 
the Plateau d’Avron had taken place, 
and the useless attempt to retake 
Bourget. 

As early as the 7th of September I 
had written to Trochu to point out 
to him the importance of the Pla- 
teau, and to impress upon him the 
necessity of making it a tenable 
position. On the 23rd of December, 
when we were obliged to evacuate 
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it, the works were not yet finished, 
Some idea may be formed of 
Trochu’s incapacity from the fact of 
his ordering the 13th Corps to de- 
stroy the bridge of Gournay, which 
was no longer in existence, having 
been blown up by order of Trochu 
himself before the siege began. 

On the rg9th of January all Paris 
was astir; armed to the teeth she was 
about to stake her all. The élan of 
the marching battalions was remark- 
able. The men who composed them, 
forthe most part married and fathers 
of a family, departed courageously, 
escorted by their families to the 
gates of Paris. The women re- 
strained their tears and consoled 
their children. ‘Do yourduty, and 
we will do ours,’ they said to the 
cherished beings whom many of 
them would never see again; and 
they did their duty bravely. 

The army could not help admir- 
ing and applauding their enthu- 
siasm, All might have gone well 
if the French Generals had or- 
dered the advance to be sounded 
instead of the retreat. But Paris 
victorious meant the triumph of the 
people and the destruction of the 
standing army. In order that the 
Generals might retain their sine- 
cures it was necessary that the 
enemy should triumph, and that the 
people should be crushed. 

Make your notes in peace, O 
Generals of the Empire! You have 
attained your object. The humilia- 
tion of France, the victory of the 
foreigner, and the massacre of the 
people by you, give you a threefold 
right to the budget of which France 
bears the burden. 

This last treason could not fail of 
its effect on Paris. There was too 
much grief, too much despair and 
indignation there for an explosion 
not to take place. It was in vain 
that the Government threw Trochu 
overboard and replaced him by 
Vinoy. What the people wanted 
was the Commune, that they might 
obtain the conduct of their own 
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affairs. The 22nd of January was 
the day appointed for a fresh Com- 
munal demonstration; but, in order 
to understand the nature of the 
movement, it is necessary to cast a 
coup d’wil on the political organisa- 
tion of Paris at that time. Since 
the 4th of September, outside the 
Corderie, where the different socie- 
ties belonging to the Socialist party 
held their meetings, other societies 
had formed themselves, purely poli- 
tical—that is to say, for the most 
part Jacobin. 

First there was the ‘ Republican 
Union,’ consisting chiefly of the 
representatives of 1848-51, whowere 
dispersed on the 2nd of December ; 
then there was the ‘ Republican 
Alliance,’ which grew out of a 
schism in the Republican Union, 
but was composed of similar ele- 
ments—the Republican bourgeoisie 
who were opposed to Socialism. 
This society still counts many mem- 
bers in the South of France, and 
plays a great part in the elections. 
Besides these there was ‘the De- 
fenders of the Republic,’ a society 
founded by Henri Brisson, with an 
aim to personal election. At that 
time it was of little importance, but 
since then it has been reformed and 
has done good service. These so- 
cieties, after having come to an 
understanding for the occasion with 
the faubourgs and the International, 
issued a proclamation, ordering the 
Communal elections, and fixing a 
rendezvous with the National Guards 
on the Place of the Hétel de Ville 
on the 22nd of January. On its 
side, the Government, which no 
longer held its sittings at the Hétel 
de Ville, had filled it and the two 
annexes at the corners of the rue 
Victoria with Breton Mobiles. The 
windows were blocked up with bags 
filled with earth. 

When the deputation presented 
itself at the Hotel de Ville, Chaudey, 
the colleague of Jules Ferry, was 
alone. On pretence of going to 
consult the latter, he retired for a 
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few moments, and gave orders for 
the Mobiles to fire upon the people, 
and upon about 200 National 
Guards of Batignolles, commanded 
by Sapia. Without any provocation, 
without any warning, in one mo- 
ment the ground was covered with 
corpses. The Catholic Mobiles of 
Brittany assassinated in cold blood 
the Parisians who had come to ask 
for the Commune. Chandey ex- 
piated this horrible crime with 
his life. Sixty corpses remained 
lying on the square, mostly those 
of women and children, who had 
been attracted by curiosity. More 
than a thousand warrants of arrest 
were issued ; and the miserable vic- 
tims, shut up together pell-mell in 
Vincennes, without fire, during 
one of the most severe winters of 
this age, underwent terrible suffer- 
ings. The people never forget this 
sort of executions. These were 
avenged under the Commune, as 
those of the Versaillists will be here- 
after. This is no threat—I am not 
so childish. I sorrowfully affirm a 
law based upon never-failing pre- 
cedents. 

Six days later Paris capitulated. 
There was a rumour current that 
the sailors refused to surrender the 
forts. Bah! These people—I speak 
of the chiefs, especially admirals as 
well as generals—have their own 
particular courage and honour; they 
know no other. This honour and 
this courage consist in allowing a 
cannon ball to pass over them 
without bending their heads, and 
in giving up their swords in a 
particular manner. They wait till 
the breach has the number of cen- 
timétres prescribed by the code; 
then they surrender. Their con- 
science and the military code are 
satisfied. They are paid for that 
and nothing else. It is as if you 
demanded of the laguais when he 
has cleaned your room, or of the 
groom when he has rubbed down 
your horses, some affection towards 
his master. He would simply ask 
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in reply, ‘How much extra do you 
pay for such service ?’ 

The truth is the sailors as well as 
the soldiers were glad to surrender, 
and many of them were heard to 
shout aloud, ‘ We don’t care a d— 
for France or the French ; we shall 
go to Germany, where there is good 
beer!’ Imperial system! Panem 
et circenses. 

In capitulating, Jules Favre had 
stipulated that the National Guards 
should not be disarmed. Afterwards 
he asked pardon of God and of man 
for this error, but the truth is he 
could not have done otherwise. The 
National Guards would not have 
placed themselves in the power 
of the army—of that they have 
given proof in allowing themselves 
to be cut to pieces by the Versaillists 
rather than surrender 

According to the terms of the 
capitulation, the elections were to 
take place on the 8th of February. 
On the 12th the Assembly was to 
meet at Bordeaux. The elections 
at Paris were conducted under con- 
ditions whose sincerity was more 
than doubtful. M. Jules Ferry 
took more than eight days to sum 
up the votes. M. Thiers, who on 
the 7th had only 61,000 votes all of 
a sudden had 103,226. Some light 
may be thrown on this by a fact 
to which I can bear witness. M. 
Charles Floquet went to the Hétel 
de Ville in person, in order to de- 
mand the restitution of 10,000 votes, 
which M. Jules Ferry had sub- 
tracted from him. ‘Ex uno disce 
omnes.’ A great number of elec- 
tors abstained from voting, either 
out of disgust or from fear; and in 
fact a great number of arrests were 
made at the polls. Out of forty- 
three Deputies only seven were Con- 
servatives. Jules Favre was the 
only member of the Government 
who was elected, and he was the 
Jast but one. Louis Blanc was the 
first. The first acts of the Assem- 
bly at Bordeaux were not ofa nature 
to calm the popular irritation. 
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These men, these ghosts of the 
past, who had done nothing for 
their country while it was in dan- 
ger, and who were now about to 
put the seal upon its dismember- 
ment began with an insult to Gari- 
baldi, which passed over the head 
of Garibaldi to strike the people 
of Paris; for the Parisians, in 
testimony of their gratitude to the 
hero of Italy, had appointed him 
General of the National Guard. 
Garibaldi retired, as well as Victor 
Hugo. To emphasise still more the 
insult to the Parisians, D’Aurelles 
de Paladine was imposed upon them 
—the pious General of the Jesuits, 
who, in order to beat the Prussians, 
had recourse to Notre Dame of 
Fourviéres. This D’Aurelles had 
not distinguished himself in his 
past military career. It was to him 
that Gambetta entrusted the great 
army of the Loire. At the first 
shock, and in spite of Notre Dame 
of Fourviéres, this army split into 
two. Gambetta, without being at 
all disconcerted, issued a proclama- 
tion that henceforth there were two 
armies of the Loire, and gave one 
to Chanzy, while Bourbaki took the 
command of the other. A second 
shock produced a similar result. 
The Generals of Gambetta multi- 
plied thearmies just as one multiplies 
pieces of china by letting them fall. 
The Holy Virgin did not protect 
D’Aurelles any better at Paris than 
she had done at Orleans. The Pa- 
risians were unmanageable. Blow 
upon blow followed upon this 
miserable choice of a General for 
the National Guard—first the de- 
gradation of Paris from her rank as 
capital, and next the entrance of 
the Prussians. It was too much. 
On the 27th it was supposed that 
the Prussians would enter on the 
following day. Everywhere was 
heard the beating of the géné- 
rale, and 200,000 armed National 
Guards marched to the barriers of 
L’Etoile and Passy. It was a false 
alarm. On their return they car- 
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ried back with them a number of 
pieces of artillery which had been 
left at the park of Wagram, on the 
spot about to be occupied by the 
Prussians. These pieces, paid for 
by the subscriptions of the National 
Guard, were clearly their own pro- 
perty. After the peace was con- 
cluded, the bourgeois journals di- 
rected all their attacks against the 
poor National Guards, who were 
easily recognised by their thirty 
sous. As they had no work it had be- 
come necessary to give thirty sous a 
day to all National Guards who 
asked for it. Hence resulted two 
classes of citizens—the poor at 
thirty sous and the rich who served 
gratuitously. The above-mentioned 
journals called loudly for the dis- 
arming of the National Guard. Ac- 
cording to them, it was only out of 
laziness and for the sake of the 
thirty sous that the people desired 
to maintain the institution; but 
where is the workman even who 
would be satisfied with thirty 
sous? The petite bourgeoisie, on 
the other hand, who were discon- 
tented with the law about the falling 
due of bills, which tended directly 
to bankruptcy, joined with the people 
in demanding the Commune. On 
all sides one heard it spoken—‘ Since 
France will have nothing to do with 
us, we will have nothing to do with 
France. Paris as a free town has 
everything to gain.’ 

When matters were in such a 
state of tension only a pretext was 
wanting to bring about a crisis. 
This pretext was afforded imme- 
diately by the official journals. 
They complained of the danger that 
threatened the peaceable inhabit- 
ants from the cannon of Mont- 
martre being levelled on Paris 
There was no question of their 
being levelled on Paris. The guns 
on the summit of the Buttes 
were only troublesome to their 
guardians, who were only too 
desirous to be rid of them. Nego- 
tiations were in progress. The de- 
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legates of the 61st battalion of 
Montmartre, through the mediation 
of their mayor, Clémenceau, had 
offered to surrender the guns un- 
conditionally, but Vinoy thought 
proper to cut short the dénouement. 
What was desired in high quarters 
was a massacre, that they might 
take advantage of it to disarm the 
National Guard and annihilate the 
Socialist party. 

On March 12, on his own autho- 
rity, Vinoy suppressed six Radical 
journals, Le Vengeur, Le Cri du 
Peuple, Te Mot d’ Ordre, Le Pere 
Duchesne, La Caricature, and the 
Bouche de fer. Not content with 
this, he forbade the publication of 
any new journal until the state of 
siege was declared at an end—that 
is to say, indefinitely. 

The new régime was of bad 
augury for the Republicans. Every- 
one recognised in these measures— 
too well known, alas ! in France, by 
having been so often employed— 
the preliminaries of a monarchical 
restoration. On the night of the 
15-16th of March a strong detach- 
ment of mounted guards issued 
from the barracks of the Celestines 
to try to seize by surprise the pieces 
of artillery belonging to the 3rd 
and 4th arrondissements on the 
Place des Vosges. But the National 
Guards were on the watch, and the 
cavalry had to beat a retreat. Some 
hours later these pieces were re- 
moved to the Rue Basfroid, where 
they were in greater safety. 

On the morning of the 18th the 
Government had all the walls of 
Paris covered with a proclamation, 
announcing its resolve to bring 
matters to an end, As was always 
the case, it insulted the people by 
appealing to the bourgeoisie. This 
was its mistake, and it speedily 
perceived it. The people alone 
rose—but to resist the aggression 
of the Government ; the bourgeoisie 
did not stir. On the morning of 
the 18th, at the moment the 
Parisian was reading the proclama- 
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tion he could see the troops on the 
heights of Montmartre, who had 
got possession of the famous 
cannon. The success did not last 
long. In a moment the troops, 
surrounded by the people, raised 
the butt ends of their muskets in 
the air. The famous Vinoy, who 
commanded the expedition, seized 
by a panic fear, fled at full 
gallop, losing his képi, which I 
afterwards saw in the hands of a 
National Guard, and abandoning his 
troops. General Lecomte, who 
commanded the ist brigade, was 
seized and shot by his own troops. 
I am well aware that the Councils 
of War, in order not to admit this 
terrible precedent of a general shot 
by his own soldiers, condemned in- 
nocent people on this charge, but 
I also know that the men of the 
88th regiment of the line shot 
him — just as National Guards 
shot Clément Thomas. Both were 
killed not only without the order, 
but even without the knowledge 
of the Central Committee. 

Thiers at once ordered the eva- 
cuation of Paris. The dream of his 
life was fulfilled. He was about to 
become the first man in the State. 
He was about to command the army 
(he had always believed himself a 
great strategist), and he was, at Jast, 
about to put into execution the idea 
he had so often expressed, and which 
he had only been able to sketch out 
roughly in the Rue Transnonain, 
‘make Paris stew in its own juice.’ 
Without the massacre, which he had 
so long, so cleverly and patiently 
prepared, the disarming might take 
place, to be followed by the restora- 
tion of the monarchy, and then 
Thiers would no longer be the 
‘saviour,’ the man indispensable 
to the timid bourgeoisie, but only a 
Monk, to be cast off like old clothes, 
whom Henry V. would certainly 
have dismissed, and whom the 
Count de Paris would have put in 
the second or third rank. Thiers 
reflected that it would be better to 
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work for himself than for others. 
He has succeeded. At his age ho 
may die in his triumph. 

One word about the Central Com. 
mittee. Its birth dates from Feb- 
ruary 24. It took its origin from 
the universal discontent of the Na- 
tional Guard, and their apprehension 
concerning the disarming and the 
restoration of the monarchy. But, 
it was the International—of which 
Varlin was the soul—that took ad- 
vantage of the discontent to bring 
about an organisation of the peo- 
ple in earnest ; hunted as I was, at 
this period, in the South by Gum- 
betta and his bloodhounds, Varlin 
kept me informed day by day of 
what was happening, and consulted 
me before the first meeting. Some 
members of the Parisian Federal 
Council of the International had 
even been attached to the Central 
Committee, as being men of more 
experience. It was they who ori- 
ginated the meeting of the 3rd of 
March, and on the 4th, on the pro- 
position of Varlin, the Committee 
proceeded to the general re-election 
of the National Guard; indeed it 
had only to co-ordinate the elements 
already predisposed to accept what 
we desired—the Commune and the 
Republic. Then the ability of Varlin 
and his International friends became 
manifest. They effaced themselves. 
No one felt the hand that held the 
reins of this fiery charger, the 
People. They were satisfied to desire 
what all the world desired, and 
allowed everyone to pass muster 
who was devoted to the general 
idea. Hence the mass of unknown 
persons who astonished Paris on the 
18th of March. The men of the 
Central Committee were only known 
by their quarter, by their company, 
or battalion—but there they were 
known, and well known, indivi- 
dually. 

Every company of the National 
Guard sent a delegate to the Gen- 
eral Assembly. Every battalion 
sent an officer—every commander 
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of a battalion was there by right of 
his office. 

After the formation of the Gen- 
eral Assembly ‘the Circle of Bat- 
talion’ was formed. The circle 
of battalion was composed of dele- 
gates from the General Assembly, 
with the addition of two special 
delegates from each company. 

The Council of the Legion (Con- 
seil de Légion), representing all the 
battalions of the arrondissement, 
was composed of three delegates 
from each circle of battalion and of 
all the commanders of battalion be- 
longing to the legion. The com- 
mander of a battalion thus belonged 
to each of the degrees of the or- 
ganisation—General Assembly, Cir- 
cle of Battalion, and Council of the 
Legion. 

Each delegate to the General 
Assembly could be at once deposed 
if he did not behave well, and this 
was easy of accomplishment by 
means of the circle of battalion and 
the council of the legion. 

The Central Committee, or Ex- 
ecutive, was composed in the follow- 
ing manner :—Threedelegates elect- 
ed by the council of the legion, with 
the addition of a commander of bat- 
talion, for each arrondissement or 
legion, elected by his colleagues of 
the legion—in all eighty members. 

Such wus the Committee which 
on the 18th of March took up the 
authority which had fallen from 
the hands of M. Thiers. 

This Committee, which was ac- 
knowledged by 200 out of the 270 
battalions, was as capable as it was 
modest, and, above all, it was sin- 
cere. Although I did not belong 
to it—being absent from Paris at 
the time of its formation—I was re- 
quested to attend its sittings imme- 
diately on my arrival, and my advice 
was frequently asked. With the 
exception of one or two men of a 
bad sort, it would have been diffi- 
cult to find an Assembly more ad- 
mirably adapted to the circum- 
stances ; it was much more efficient, 
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though in appearance more rough 
than the Commune. What divided 
the opinion of the public about it 
was, a3 I have already said, the 
having to deal with people who 
were unknown. They themselves 
felt the burden of the mistrust 
which attaches to everything 
that is not known. In their first 
proclamation they resolutely grap- 
pled with this difficulty. ‘One of 
the chief causes of anger against us 
is the obscurity of our names. Alas ! 
many names were known, and 
this notoriety was fatal to us. When 
we have gained the goal, we shail 
say to the people—Behold the mis- 
sion you entrusted us with. There 
where our personal interest begins, 
our duty ends. Do your will, 
my master, you have become free. 
A few days ago we were obscure, 
and obscure we shall re-enter your 
ranks, proving to the Governments. 
that it is possible to descend the 
steps of your Hotel de Ville with 
the certainty of meeting the pres- 
sure of your loyal and strong 
hands at the bottom.’ (Central Com- 
mittee, March 19.) Could anything 
be more simple, more honest, and 
more great! Again: ‘ Weare not 
known. We know it, and we are 
in haste to lay down this dictator- 
ship which we have not sought. 
We are the obscure organs, the 
humble instruments of the people, 
who, being attacked, have confided 
to us the organisation of the defence. 
We ave not a political power ; neither 
do we wish to be. Servants of the 
popular will, we are here to be its 
echo—to cause it to triumph. The 
people desires the Commune, and we 
shall remain to carry out the elec- 
tions of the Commune.’ 

The author of these proclamations 
was aman of the name of Moreau. 
It is evident from the facts them- 
selves, as well as from the 
official declarations of the true re- 
presentatives, the honest, sincere 
representatives of the people of 
Paris—1, that the people had merely 
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defended itself; 2, that it desired 
the Commune ; 3, that there was to 
be no deceit employed in the choice 
of the future members of this Com- 
mune: the Central Committee con- 
sidering the Communal elections 
the principal object of its mission. 
Faithful to this mission the Central 
Committee convoked the electors 
for the 22nd of March. 

As it does not enter into my 
plau to give the history either of 
the Central Committee or of the 
Commune, but simply to point out 
the origin, tendency, and aim of 
this remarkablemovement, begun on 
March 18, and terminated on May 
28, I shall confine myself to the 
quotation of one or two passages 
of the official records kept by 
Longuet. ‘ Impartial history will 
establish undeniably that the Revo- 
lution of March 18 is a new and 
important step in the march of 
progress. The proletariat of the 
Capital, in themidstof the treachery 
and bankruptcy of the governing 
classes, have understood that the 
hour has struck for them to save 
the nation by taking the direction 
of public affairs into their own 
hands. Shall the working men 
never be permitted to work out 
their own emancipation without 
raising against them a concert of 
maledictions ? Does not the 
bourgeoisie -— which accomplished 
its emancipation more than three- 
quarters of a century ago—which 
preceded them on the road of revo- 
lution, understand that the hour 
has come for the emancipation of 
the proletariat?’ ‘ Paris has there- 
fore the incontestable right to pro- 
«ceed to elect a municipal council, 
to administer its own affairs, as 
it behoves every democratic city 
to do, and watch over the public 
security and liberty by the aid of a 
National Guard composed of all the 
citizens, and electing their chiefs 
directly by universal suffrage.’ 

Such was the official language of 
the Central Committee; and, itseems 
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to me, it could not be more sen- 
sible, more worthy, more explicit, 
and more moderate. One cannot 
say the same of the language of 
Versailles. ‘It is the party of 
brigandage,’ cried Trochu in the 
Assembly. ‘I prefer to be van- 
quished by the miscreants to not 
having fought them,’ said Thiers. 
‘Let us fight without truce, or mercy, 
this impure crowd, composed of the 
most detestable elements,’ shouted 
Jules Favre, the honest forger. The 
whole Press called the Press of 
order, not only in France, but in 
foreign countries, used the same 
language, even more emphatically. 

We have seen on which side was 
right ; on comparing the language, 
we may see on which side was 
moderation. 

On March 26, 230,000 Parisian elec- 
tors took part in the elections of the 
Commune. This was ‘the handful 
of factious persons who terrorised 
Paris,’ according to the despatches of 
the Government. Never were elec- 
tions more free. Never was a popu- 
lation (I use the word designedly, 
because on that day the bourgeoisie 
made common cause with the people) 
more full of sympathy and enthu- 
siasm. Everyone supposed that 
universal suffrage, so loyally called 
into action, would put an end to 
the dispute ; for how was it possible 
to imagine that the mayors and 
Deputies of Paris, who were in daily 
communication with Thiers and the 
Assembly, could have taken part 
in the convocation of the electors 
without being in agreement with 
Versailles ? Were they, then, only 
hired agents provoking to sedition, 
and accomplices in the Macchiavel- 
lian plan of M. Thiers? Alas! it 
was too true ; and two among them, 
Vautrain and Vacherot, have boast- 
ed of it. 

I have already shown by what a 
succession of acts, grievances, and 
aspirations the Commune came forth 
from the hearts of the people of 
Paris. It remains for me to show 
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what was itsdesire. Arthur Arnould, 
one of its members, and certainly 
one of its best minds, sums it up 
thus :— 

‘We do not desire to impose our 
will on the rest of France. We 
simply demand for ourselves the 
rights and guarantees that are es- 
sential to us. We desire the abso- 
lute autonomy of the Commune of 
Paris. We desire to administer our 
own affairs. We desire that within 
the boundaries of Paris—the go- 
vernment, the administration of 
justice, the police, the armed force, 
shall be all our own. We desire that 
all that has reference to taxes, pub- 
lic worship, public instruction, the 
organisation of labour, shall be re- 
gulated by ourselves, as far as Paris 
is concerned. We do not desire to 
separate ourselves from France. We 
will accept the general laws pro- 
mulgated by the Central Govern- 
ment (provided that the Govern- 
ment is Republican) in all that does 
not attack our Communal anto- 
nomy. Thus, we will pay our share 
of the war expenses. Thus, although 
we desire to abolish the conscrip- 
tion and the standing army, we will 
furnish our contingent in case 
of war, but we shall give this con- 
tingent according to our own view 
of the matter. We shall encourage 
the other Communes of France to 
follow our example, and to join us 
in a federation. We desire, in one 
word, to be masters at home; to 
live according to our own fashion, 
according to our convictions and 
our own needs. Let Versailles re- 
cognise our autonomy, and we shall 
not fight against her. If, however, 
Versailles attacks us, we shall defend 
ourselves, being tired of supporting 
the yoke of the French peasantry. 
We do not demand that the Central 
Government shall sit in Paris. We 
are willing to renounce the material 
advantages belonging to a capital, 
in order to enjoy the benefits, a 
hundred times more precious, of 
liberty. Nevertheless, if the Go- 
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vernment should desire to return 
and have its seat in Paris, we are 
ready to open our gates to it, but 
on condition that it brings with it 
neither soldier nor police agent, and 
that it renounces all interference in 
our Communal affairs. It shall also 
be clearly understood that to the 
National Guard alone shall be en- 
trusted the charge of watching over 
it and protecting it, as well as of 
protecting us against it.’ 

This was no other than the pro- 
gramme of the Central Committee 
and of the Revolution of the 18th of 
March. Was it exaggerated? Was 
it pregnant with storms? Was it 
charged with the unknown? No, 
it was the American programme, 
and not even the whole of that. 
What the people of Paris demanded 
is what is practised in New York, 
in Boston, in Philadelphia, and in 
Geneva—every where, in fact, where 
good sense and human dignity have 
united to give to mankind a human 
government, and not a crew of 
galley slaves. 

Now, what is good on one side of 
the ocean is good on the other, as 
my friend Charles Sumner said one 
day to the Commandant Loysel on 
his return from Mexico, who was 
trying to prove that the Republic 
was good for the Americans, but 
not for the French. 

This also was the programme of 
Etienne Marcel and the great ‘Com- 
muniers’ of France. Like us they 
were conquered, afterwards massa- 
cred and calumniated. They were 
none the less founders of the bour- 
geoisie, and a grateful history has 
transmitted to posterity the names 
of the conquered alone—not those 
of the conquerors. Who now re- 
members the name of the conqueror 
of the great Mayor of Paris (Pré- 
vot des Marchands)? ‘We are the 
descendants of the great Commu- 
niers of France, neither Communards 
nor Communalists.’ 

In my interviews with the envoys 
of M. Thiers concerning the con- 
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ditions on which Paris would open 
her gates, I never once departed 
from the programme I have just 
described. I insisted especially on 
the disarming, M. Thiers, who 
knew the extreme hatred I bore to 
a standing army—in order probably 
totake advantage of thissentiment— 
commissioned the Italian General 
Frappoli, and the Swiss Federal 
Colonel Fogliardi, the last two per- 
sons whom I saw on this subject, to 
speak as follows :—‘ Tell the General 
that he who entertains such a pro- 
found hatred to the army, forces it 
upon me by his resistance. The 
army will conquer in the end; but 
then it will be master, and I can 
do nothing in opposition to it.’ 
M. Thiers was right; but it was 
only by a hair’s breadth that he 
escaped being in the wrong. 

To conquer was so easy and 
simple, that it needed the double 
dose of vanity and ignorance with 
which the feeble brains of the ma- 
jority of the Commune were stuffed, 
to balk the people of its victory. 
In any case, we all fought for the 
trinmph of our convictions, and we 
have neither capitulated, nor be- 
trayed, nor insulted anyone. 
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I think I have clearly demonstra- 
ted—(1) That the Commune took 
its origin from the multiplied griev- 
ances which the working class had 
against the bourgeoisie, or directing 
class; (2) that its legitimacy flows 
from the facts, as well as from the 
primordial and imprescriptible right 
every man possesses, to derive, not 
only his subsistence, but also human 
happiness, from his labour ; (3) that 
the aim of the Commune was sim- 
ply to do for the proletariat what 
the bourgeoisie did for itself in 
1789—to found its admission to 
social power. 

The question is put (posée), and 
its success is certain, or both the 
Republic and universal suffrage will 
disappear. Universal suffrage, in 
consecrating the sovereignty of the 
individual, has necessarily conse- 
crated the sovereignty of the group, 
or ‘Commune,’ the essential basis 
of the ‘Republic;’ which is a matter 
that concerns all. 

The future belongs to us. De- 
feated yesterday, we may conquer 
to-morrow. 


‘Et spes manet in eternum.’ 


G. CLUSERET. 
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THE IRISH SCHOOLMASTER-AND THE IRISH PRIEST. 


T the present moment, when 
the thoughts of politicians are 
turned to the question of University 
education in Ireland, a struggle is in 
progress of which the world hears 
little, on a question of equal or perhaps 
even greater importance to the Ivish 
people. The parties to this struggle 
are the Government on the one hand, 
and the Catholic priests on the 
other; and the question at issue 
is the emancipation of the Irish 
National Schoolmaster. 

Up to the present time the Irish 
national teacher, though educated 
and trained at the State’s expense, 
and deriving the main part of 
his support from State funds, has 
never been regarded as a public 
servant. He has been treated in all 
respects as the private servant of 
the school manager (usually, in the 
case of Roman Catholic schools, the 
parish priest), who appoints or dis- 
misses him at pleasure. Against 
the injustice, or caprice, or mistake 
of this functionary, who has never 
contributed a penny to his support, 
but has simply permitted him to do 
work for which he was paid by the 
State, the unfortunate teacher has 
nv appeal. It matters not what the 
reason of his dismissal may be: if 
he is dismissed, he can but go. If 
he suffers wrong, he must endure ; 
if not in silence, at least without 
hope of redress. The liability to 
arbitrary eviction, which was the 
curse of the Irish peasant, still 
hangs over the head of the Irish 
schoolmaster: and the one class of 
public servants in Ireland who hold 
office, not on good behaviour, but 
on the will of a private, irresponsible 
individual, are the teachers of the 
Irish people. 

It can hardly be a matter of sur- 
prise that this state of things has 
called forth remonstrances and com- 
plaints from the teachers. The 


wonder is, that it has been endured 
so long by the State. One would 
think that the State, which trains 
the teacher and pays the greater 
part of his salary, should have some- 
thing to say in his dismissal, and 
should take some care to protect 
him against injustice and wrong. 
And one would think that special 
care should be taken to secure the 
independence of a class whose effi- 
ciency and usefulness depend so 
much on the amount of respect they 
can command from those among 
whom they live. No man whose 
place and emoluments are at the 
mercy of a single individual can be 
regarded as occupying a very inde- 
pendent or dignified position; and 
no schoolmaster whose position 
makes him an object of pity or con- 
tempt to his neighbours can exer- 
cise his proper influence either 
within or without his school. 

The ‘managerial grievance’ (as 
it is called) has, accordingly, been 
much agitated among the Irish 
teachers, and has always been a 
prominent subject of complaint at 
the meetings they have held to dis- 
cuss their condition and prospects. 
Such meetings have, of late years, 
been numerous; and not without 
reason. The condition of the na- 
tional teachers of Ireland is most 
unsatisfactory in more respects than 
one. They are poorly paid: they 
have no retiring allowance: they are 
subject to arbitrary dismissal with- 
out appeal or redress: and, after 
a hard life of toil in the service of 
the State, they are often cast adrift 
in their old age, with nothing before 
them but the pauper’s home and 
the pauper’s grave. The hardships 
and grievances of men without poli- 
tical weight or influence are long in 
attracting the notice of politicians ; 
but by dint of public meetings, 
deputations, and memorials, the Irish 
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teachers at length succeeded in in- 
teresting several Members of Par- 
liament in their case, and, finally, 
in convincing the present Govern- 
ment that some change in their con- 
dition was imperatively required. 
At the close of last session the 
Marquis of Hartington applied for 
and obtained an additional grant of 
100,000/. to be expended in raising 
the salaries, and otherwise improv- 
ing the position of Irish national 
teachers. Part of this extra grant 
was employed in raising uncondi- 
tionally the salaries of second and 
third class teachers; part was set 
aside to be used in supplementing 
the salaries of all teachers on the 
principle of ‘ payment by results.’ 
Aconsiderable step being thus taken 
towards removing the grievance of 
low salaries, the attention of the 
Government was next directed to 
the other grievance—the uncon- 
trolled power vested in the manager 
of summary and arbitrary dismissal. 
Lord Hartington promised, in the 
name of the Government, that some- 
thing would be done to improve 
the position of the teachers in this 
respect also. 

The step taken in redemption of 
this promise will hardly seem a 
revolutionary one. A form of agree- 
ment was issued, to be entered into 
between the manager on the one 
part and the teacher on the other. 
By this agreement the manager 
employs the teacher subject to dis- 
missal at three months’ notice. The 
manager retains power to dismiss 
the teacher at any time without 
notice on paying him three months’ 
salary. The manager can dismiss 
the teacher at any time without 
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either notice or salary on proving 
to the Board of Education that the 
dismissal is for ‘sufficient cause.’ 
The teacher, on the other hand, en- 
gages to give three months’ notice 
before quitting his employment, or 
to forfeit all salary and emoluments 
due to him at the time of leaving. 
In order to enforce this form of 
agreement, the Government pro- 
vided that until it was signed no 
moneys accruing to the teacher from 
the results of examination in his 
school should be paid. 

One would think that, if either of 
the parties had a right to complain 
of the terms of this agreement, it 
was certainly not the manager. 
The power of arbitrary dismissal on 
condition of giving three months’ 
notice or three months’ pay, and the 
power of dismissal without either 
notice or payment ‘for misconduct 
or other sufficient reason’ (the 
Board of Education being judge of 
the sufficiency of the reason as- 
signed), would seem as much as any 
manager could reasonably ask, and 
to most persons will seem more than 
the State is quite justitied in giving. 
Butit wasnot enough forthe Catholic 
priests. Whilst all the other school 
managers in Ireland have cheerfully 
accepted the new agreement, the 
priests have all but unanimously! 
refused to sign it. They will not 
surrender one particle of their power 
over the teacher; he must still be, 
as he has hitherto been, absolutely 
dependent for his place and salary 
on their uncontrolled will. The 
consequence is, that the money 
earned on results by the teachers of 
schools over which Catholic priests 
preside has not yet been paid. 


? Not quite unanimously. 


‘A Kerry Priest’ has signed the agreement, and writes to 


the Freeman’s Journal giving his reasons. They are sufficiently cogent, as the following 
samples will show: ‘1. Iam one of those who denounce as tyrannical the summary 
eviction of tenants, and who approve of that provision of the Land Bill which imposes a 


heavy fine on evicting landlords. .... 2. I cannot discharge one of my domestic 
servants without notice, or the payment of a quarter’ssalary. .... Is the instructor 


of youth... . not to have rights which the law gives to my stable boy or my 
scullery maid ?’ 
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Thus, then, the matter stands. 
The Government, desirous in some 
measure to improve the teacher’s 
position, and to puta slight check 
upon the manager’s power of arbi- 
trary dismissal, proposes that in 
cases where misconduct or ineffi- 
ciency cannot be proved against 
the teacher to the satisfaction of 
the Board of Education, the mana- 
ger shall not dismiss the teacher 
without either three months’ notice 
or three months’ salary. The 
Catholic priests, who are managers 
of schools, absolutely refuse to ac- 
cept this proposal—the Government 
insists—a dead lock ensues, and in 
the mean time the unfortunate 
teachers, who have earned the ‘ re- 
sults’ money, and are sorely in need 
of it, see no prospect of its being 
paid, and ruefully contemplate the 
possibility of its finding its way 
back after the 1st of April to the 
safe custody of Mr. Lowe. 

The public in Ireland who take 
an interest in education, and espe- 
cially those who understand the 
aims and pretensions of Ultramon- 
tanism, are eagerly watching the 
result of the present struggle. That 
there is a struggle at all is a new 
thing in the history of Irish educa- 
tion; but it is owing to the fact 
that it is the Government and not 
the Education Commissioners who 
have framed and imposed the con- 
tested form of agreement. No one 
in Ireland expects the Commission- 
ers of Education to do anything but 
what the priests bid them, and the 
case of Father O’Keefe, the parish 
priest of Callan, shows that they are 
ready to evict not only the teacher, 
but the school manager himself, at 
the bidding of ecclesiastical autho- 
rity. Ata meeting of the National 
Teachers’ Congress in Dublin last 
December, Dr. Joyce assured the 
public, most superfluously, that the 
difficulty about the agreement did 
not originate with the Commission- 
ers. ‘He would assure them that 
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the Commissioners had no more to 
do with that than he had; the con- 
dition attached to the payment was 
received by the Commissioners with 
great unwillingness; the condition 
and the money were offered, and 
they had to take both or take 
neither.’ If the difficulty had arisen 
with the Commissioners the public 
would have taken little interest’ in 
the matter, for the conclusion would 
have been easily foreseen. The 
Commissioners have never shown 
any disposition to protect the teacher 
against the manager, or to fight the 
Catholic priests on any point what- 
ever. But now that the priests 
have to deal, not with the irrespon- 
sible Board of Commissioners, but 
with the Irish Government, which 
is responsible to Parliament for 
honestly carrying out the conditions 
of the increased grant, the public 
ought to look with some interest, 
and not a little hope, to the result 
of the struggle. 

This struggle, though the point 
in dispute may seem a small one, 
really involves the whole question 
of the future relations of the State 
and the Catholic Church respec- 
tively to education in Ireland. The 
ground the priests take in justifica- 
tion of their refusal to sign the pro- 
posed agreement is, that they 
cannot consent to refer to a secu- 
lar authority, like the Board of 
Education, the decision of disputes 
which may involve points of faith. 
That is to say, they claim the right 
to dismiss the teacher on grounds 
which a secular body would not 
understand, or would not recognise 
as valid, if it did. This claim is 
sufficiently preposterous, seeing that 
the teacher is a secular functionary, 
and is paid by the State for doing 
secular work. But no thoughtfui 
person can suppose that this is the 
sole ground of the priests’ action. 
For, under the proposed agreement, 
the manager can dismiss the teacher 
for any reason he pleases, or for no 
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reason at all if it please him better, 
on the simple condition of three 
months’ notice or three months’ 
salary; and it is hard to suppose 
that this condition appears so bur- 
densome as to be of itself worth a 
struggle which is bringing odium 
on the whole priestly body. It 
appears to us that the real reason 
of the refusal on the part of the 
priests to sign the agreement lies 
deeper.. They see whither this new 
measure tends. They regard it as 
a first step towards making the 
teacher a servant of the State, and 
they are determined that he shall 
remain the servant of the Church. 
The Government, in the act of 
making a large increase to the 
teacher’s salary, puts forward this 
new agreement as a mild sugges- 
tion that the State, which mainly 
pays the teacher, has the right to a 
voice in his destiny, and cannot 
consent to commit him to the un- 
controlled and irresponsible dis- 
cretion of any individual. ~The 
priest, however, has a different 
theory. He thinks it is the duty of 
the State to pay the teacher, and 
the right of the Church to control 
him ; and that this control may be 
effectual, the teacher’s position and 
emoluments must be absolutely de- 
pendent on the will of the clerical 
manager. He, therefore, declines 
to take any step, however unob- 
jectionable in itself, which may 
appear to recognise the claim of the 
State to interfere between himself 
and the teacher who is subject to 
him. ‘This proposal to give the 
teacher three months’ notice before 
dismissal,’ he probably argues, 
‘is a very reasonable one, and, ex- 
cept for gross misconduct, I should 
never think of dismissing a teacher 
on shorter notice. But the fact 
that it is put forward by the Govern- 
ment implies a claim on the part of 
the State to interfere between the 
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teacher and me; and if once that 
claim be admitted, how can T ‘tell 
where it will stop? The State may 
next determine that the teacher 
shall not be dismissed at all except 
for proved inefficiency ‘or mis- 
conduct; and then what becomes 
of the authority and power of the 
manager ? What means will be left 
whereby the Church can direct or 
control the instruction given in the 
school ?’ 

The very same reasons which 
make the priests look with dislike 
and fear on this apparently insig- 
nificant measure of the Government 
lead the friends of freedom and 
of education in Ireland to re. 
ceive it with gratitude and hope. 
They do not look upon it as an ade- 
quate remedy for the teachers’ 
grievance, nor as an adequate vin- 
dication of the rights of the State. 
But they receive it as an indication 
that the State is not inclined to let 
its claims in this matter be alto- 
gether forgotten: they look on it as 
a first step towards placing the 
teachers in their proper position as 
public servants; and they hope 
that, if successful, it will be speedily 
followed up by measures more 
vigorous and complete. For these 
reasons it is to be regretted that 
some of the teachers and their 
friends (and among these many 
who have hitherto been loudest in 
their complaints about the ‘ mana- 
gerial grievance’) seem now in- 
clined to think that the measure of 
redress offered them in the new form 
ofagreement is hardly worth fighting 
for, and especially is not worth the 
pecuniary loss which the struggle 
involves to themselves. These men, 
who, in the words of one of their 
most prominent representatives,’ 
have ‘for the past five years been 
sending deputations and memorials 
from teachers’ associations in all 
parts of Ireland, praying, pressing, 


2 Mr. Vere Foster, in a speech at the Teachers’ Congress, Dublin, December 30, 1872. 
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and imploring the Government to 
constitute a tribunal of appeal in 
eases of summary dismissal,’ now 
complain that the increase of their 
salaries was made conditional on 
the redress of their grievance, ask 
that the form of agreement be re- 
called, and assert that managers of 
schools far more generally err 
through over-indulgence than over- 
severity. (The conventional apo- 
logy for despotic power has always 
been the benevolence of the despot. ) 
It is to be hoped that the Catholic 
teachers generally will have more 
spirit and more foresight than to 
follow these penny-wise pound- 
foolish counsels: that they will see 
all that is involved in the present 
struggle, and be ready to incur a 
present pecuniary loss in order to 
secure the future comfort, dignity, 
and independence of their class. 

In the meantime, it is to be 
hoped that the Government will 
firmly maintain the position they 
have assumed, and resolutely refuse 
to withdraw the new form of agree- 
ment, The conviction of those 
who have the best means of know- 
ing is, that if the Government be 
firm, the priests will yield rather 
than incur the odium of depriving 
the teacher of the reward he has 
so hardly earned. It is, indeed, 
unfortunate that the Government 
should have made the payment by 
results for work already done de- 
pendent on the acceptance of the 
new form of agreement. The 
teacher has undoubtedly earned 
the money; it is no fault of his 
that the agreement is not accepted : 
and it is clearly unfair that he 
should be punished for the fault of 
others. The Government ought to 
leave the manager no option in the 
matter: the agreement ought to 
be absolutely enforced as the neces- 
sary condition of continued State 
support to the school: and any 
manager who insists on having a 
teacher absolutely subject to his 
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will and authority, should be left 
to provide such a teacher for him- 
self. s 

But the enforcement of this new 
form of agreement will be but a 
small step towards the rectification 
of the relations between the State, 
the teacher, and the school mana- 
ger. Its direct results will be in- 
finitesimal. Taken by itself, it 
will leave the teacher very much 
where he was. A reform that would 
really improve the teacher’s posi- 
tion must be something much more 
sweeping and radical. It seems to 
us that the real cure for the evil 
is to make the Irish teachers a 
branch of the Civil Service, and to 
treat them in all respects as the 
servants of the State. Their ap- 
pointment might still be left in the 
hands of the local managers, but 
they should hold their office on good 
behaviour, and should be liable to 
summary dismissal only for gross 
misconduct. Inall other cases they 
should be dismissed only after 
proper notice, and on the joint 
representation of the manager and 
the district inspector of schools: 
and in every case they should have 
the right of appeal to the Board of 
Education. The national teachers 
being thus recognised as a public 
service, their claim to retiring 
allowances would be admitted as a 
matter of course; and thus a de- 
serving body of men, who have 
done, and are doing, good service 
to their country, would be placed 
in a position of comfort and inde- 
pendence that would enable them 
to do still better service, and to 
exercise more fully and freely the 
legitimate influence that belongs to 
education and character. 

The ‘education of the Irish gen- 
tleman’ is a matter of great im- 
portance ; but the education of the 
Trish peasant isonethatdemands the 
most careful attention of the nation. 
The educating influences under 
which the gentleman comes are 
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many and various; but the educators 
of the peasant are principally two 
—the schoolmaster and the priest. 
Whether the schoolmaster is to be 
an independent influence, or is to 
be a mere representative and tool 
of the priest, is, therefore, a matter 
of vital moment to the future of 
Ireland. That question is at issue 
in the present contest. We hope 
that English statesmen will see the 
significance of the struggle, and 
will have the courage and the poli- 
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tical virtue to make a stand for 
once on behalf of freedom and 
civilisation. To govern Ireland 
through the priests has been the 
favourite method with English poli- 
ticians. It has its conveniences ; 
but it always ends in the perplex- 
ing question, Who is to govern the 
priests? To govern Ireland in the 
interests of the people, through the 
intelligence and the virtue of the 
people, would be a new method, 
and might be worth a trial. 
J. J. 8. 





